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HE  NAME  by  which  the  Society  is  to 
be  known  is  "The  National  Historical  So- 
ciety." 

The  Society  is  to  continue  in  perpetuity. 
The  particular  business  and  objects  of 
the  Society  will  be  : 
(a)     To  discover,  procure,  preserve,  and  perpetuate 
whatever  relates  to  History,  the  History  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  History  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  their  possessions,  and  the  History  of  families. 

(b)  To  inculcate  and  bulwark  patriotism,  in  no  par- 
tisan, sectional,  nor  narrowly  national  sense,  but  in  recog- 
nition of  man's  high  obligation  toward  civic  righteousness, 
believing  that  human  governments  are  divinely  ordained 
to  bear  the  sword  and  exercise  police  duty  for  good  against 
evil,  and  not  for  evil  against  good,  and  recognizing,  as  be- 
tween peoples  and  peoples,  that  "God  has  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men." 

(c)  To  provide  a  national  and  international  patri- 
otic clearing-house  and  historical  exchange,  promoting  by 
suitable  means  helpful  forms  of  communication  and  co-op- 
eration between  all  historical  organizations,  patriotic  or- 
ders, and  kindred  societies,  local,  state,  national,  and  inter- 
national, that  the  usefulness  of  all  may  be  increased  and 
their  benefits  extended  toward  education  and  patriotism. 
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(rf)  To  promote  the  work  of  preserving  historic 
landmarks  and  marking  historic  sites. 

(e)  To  encourage  the  use  of  historical  themes  and 
the  expression  of  patriotism  in  the  arts. 

(/)  In  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  and  purposes 
of  the  Society,  and  not  as  a  commercial  business,  to  acquire 
The  Journal  of  American  History,  and  to  publish  the  same 
as  the  official  organ  of  the  Society,  and  to  publish  or  pro- 
mote the  publication  of  whatever  else  may  seem  advisable 
in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

(g)  To  authorize  the  organization  of  members  of 
the  Society,  resident  in  given  localities,  into  associated 
branch  societies,  or  chapters  of  the  parent  Society,  and  to 
promote  by  all  other  suitable  means  the  purpose,  objects, 
and  work  of  the  Society. 

The  Membership  body  of  The  National  Historical 
Society  consists  of — 

(1)  Original    Founders,"  contributing   five   dollars 
each  to  the  Founders'  Fund,  thus  enrolling  as  pioneer  build- 
ers of  a  great  National  Institution ; 

(2)  Original  State  Advisory  Board  Founders,  con- 
tributing twenty-five  dollars  each  to  the  Founders'  Fund, 
from  whom  are  elected  the  Members  of  the  State  Advisory 
Boards ; 

(3)  Original  Life-Member  Founders,  contributing 
one  hundred  dollars  each  to  the  Founders'  Fund,  from 
whom  are  elected  for  life  the  members  of  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil of  the  Vice-Presidents ; 

(4)  Patrons,  who  contribute  one  thousand  dollars 
to  further  the  work  of  the  Society  ; 

(5)  Annual  Members,  who  pay  two  dollars,  annual 
dues,  receiving  The  Journal  of  American  History. 

(6)  Sustaining  Members,  who  contribute  five  dol- 
lars, annual  dues,  receiving  The  Journal  of  American  His- 
tory. 

(7)  Sustaining  Life-Members,  who  contribute  one 
hundred  dollars  annually. 

(8)  Sustaining   Contributors,    who   contribute   an- 
nually any  sum  between  five  dollars  and  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. 
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HE  Executive  and  Editorial  offices  of  The  National  His- 
torical Society  and  THE  JOURNAL  OF  AMERICAN  HIS- 
TORY have  been  removed  to  No.  37  West  Thirty-ninth 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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(Srpat  Satites  of  tlj?  3Tatnn«0  Calient 

BT 

COLONEL  JOHN  BUCHAN 

I 

®ljp  &al«ttt  —  3ta  Ijt0i0rir  A00nriatinn0 

N  every  great  campaign  there  are  places  which  arrogate 
to  themselves  an  importance  that  is  not  their  due 
under  the  strict  laws  of  strategy.  A  spell  hangs  over 
them  which  sways  unconsciously  the  minds  of  men. 
Once  they  may  have  been  fortresses  or  sally-ports,  or 
ganglia  of  communications;  but  the  fortress  may  be 
battered  to  earth,  the  sally-port  blocked  and  the  routes  of  traffic  divert- 
ed, pnd  they  will  still  possess  an  illogical  compelling  power.  Verdun  is 
such  a  case.  Long  after  the  main  German  purpose,  which  inspired  the 
attack  of  February,  1916,  had  grossly  failed,  the  German  crown  prince 
continued  to  waste  his  strength  upon  the  tortured  uplands  of  the  Meuse, 
and  the  French  selected  the  same  area  for  their  revanche  in  the  winter, 
though  strategically  no  success  in  that  terrain  could  have  a  vital  bear- 
ing on  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  Ypres  is  such  a  case  for  the  British 
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campaign.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  greatest  British  defensive  action  in 
the  first  year  of  fighting,  for  the  enemy  seemed  drawn  to  that  ill- 
omened  salient  by  that  unformulated  law  which  makes  of  a  salient  a 
magnet  to  compel  men  towards  it  in  defiance  of  political  or  strategical 
wisdom.  For  a  year  the  place  had  rest,  while  the  tides  of  battle  swept 
southward  to  the  Somme.  But  when  the  purpose  of  the  Somme  was 
accomplished,  once  more  Ypres  became  the  heart  of  the  war,  and  from 
the  Salient  was  launched  the  great  attack  upon  the  enemy's  position  in 
the  plains  of  Flanders.  What  Verdun  is  to  France,  Ypres  is  to  Britain 
— a  palladium  whose  wardenship  has  become  a  test  of  her  devotion,  a 
sacred  place  associated  forever  with  her  bitterest  suffering  and  her 
most  shining  heroism. 

Before  the  war  Ypres  was  a  small  provincial  city,  standing  mid- 
way between  the  smoky  industrial  hive  of  the  Artois  and  the  well-tilled 
flats  of  the  Yser.  Nestling  among  its  woods  and  meadows,  with  the 
noble  spire  of  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  and  the  pinnacles  of  the  Cloth 
Hall  rising  above  its  gardens,  it  was  the  embodiment  of  civic  and  rural 
peace.  History  clothed  it  as  with  a  garment.  Once  it  had  been  the 
center  of  the  wool  trade  of  Flanders,  and  its  Cloth  Hall,  dating  from 
the  twelfth  century,  testified  to  its  vanished  mercantile  preeminence. 
No  Flemish  town  could  boast  a  prouder  record.  It  was  the  red- 
coated  burghers  of  Ypres  who,  with  the  men  of  Bruges  and  Courtrai, 
marched  in  July,  1302,  against  Count  Robert  of  Artois  and  inveigled 
the  cavalry  of  France  into  a  tangle  of  dykes  and  marshes  from  which 
few  of  the  proud  horsemen  escaped.  Seven  hundred  pairs  of  gilded 
spurs  were  hung  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Courtrai  as  spoil  of  battle. 
The'  prowess  of  the  burgher  infantry  on  that  fatal  field  established 
the  hitherto  despised  foot  soldier  as  the  backbone  of  all  future  armies. 
It  has  a  link,  too,  with  British  records.  In  one  of  its  convents,  till  the 
other  day,  hung  the  British  flag  which  Clare's  Irish  brigade,  fighting 
for  France,  captured  at  Ramillies. 

II 

OUfp  Jfftrat  ffiattlf— (&rtnatuj'a  3nglorwua  ifcfrat  in  tf?*  (great 
Srin?  for  %  QUjannrl  $tarta 

When,  early  in  October,  1914,  the  small  British  army,  three  corps 
strong,  was  swung  northward  from  the  Aisne  to  hold  the  gate  of  west 
Flanders,  it  returned  to  one  of  its  oldest  battlefields.  As  American 
soldiers  sang  in  the  Civil  War,  it  was  "tenting  again  on  the  old  camp 
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ground."  In  the  present  war,  in  whatever  part  of  the  arena  he  moves, 
the  historian  is  accompanied  by  mighty  shades.  In  the  east  he  has 
Kutusov  to  attend  him,  and  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  Bagration,  and  the 
inscrutable  face  of  Napoleon.  In  the  west,  looming  like  clouds  through 
the  years,  he  sees  the  shapes  of  Caesar  and  Attila  and  Theodoric  and 
Charlemagne;  and  as  the  centuries  pass,  a  motley  host  of  great  cap- 
tains— Charles  of  Burgundy,  Joan  the  Maid,  Bedford,  Talbot  and  King 
Harry,  Guise  and  Navarre,  Turenne  and  Conde,  the  Roi  Soldi,  Villars, 
Marlborough,  and  Saxe.  Then  come  the  shaggy  leaders  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  Napoleon  again  with  his  twenty  marshals,  and  the  pursuing 
Teutons,  Bluecher  and  Schwartzenberg,  and  Wellington  holding  him- 
self a  little  aloof  from  his  ill-assorted  colleagues.  And  last,  almost  in 
the  clothes  of  our  own  day,  we  have  the  sturdy  bristling  figure  of  Bis- 
marck and  the  unearthly  pallor  of  Moltke.  In  west  Flanders  we  return 
to  the  campaigning  ground  of  one  who  alone  among  British  soldiers 
ranks  only  after  Caesar  and  Napoleon.  The  cold,  beautiful  eyes  of  John 
Churchill  two  centuries  ago  scanned  the  Flemish  meadows,  and  Marl- 
borough's  subtle  brain  faced  the  very  problem  that  was  now  to  meet 
the  Allied  generals. 

After  Blenheim,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  French  marshal,  anx- 
ious for  the  safety  of  Paris,  took  to  a  war  of  earthworks  and  entrench- 
ments. Villars  built  his  famous  "ne  plus  ultra"  line  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Canche  to  Valenciennes.  Marlborough  turned  this  line,  but  too 
late,  for  the  jealousy  of  his  enemies  at  home  frustrated  his  purpose. 
The  Allies'  problem  in  October,  1914,  was  in  one  sense  the  opposite  of 
his.  They  were  defending  Paris,  not  attacking  it,  and  at  the  beginning 
they  took  the  offensive  by  operating  against  the  right  flank  of  an  en- 
trenched invader.  That  invader  was  presently  established  upon  the 
line  of  La  Bassee,  which  was  the  center  of  Villars's  stronghold.  The 
Allied  attack  failed,  as  it  failed  in  Marlborough's  hands,  and  the  armies 
of  France  and  Britain  were  forced  back  upon  their  defenses.  Their 
problem  was  now  that  of  Villars,  and  by  the  mercy  of  heaven,  though 
they  had  to  face  armies  a  hundredfold  greater  than  Villars  ever 
dreamed  of,  they  had  no  enemy  with  the  genius  of  Marlborough. 

On  the  1 9th  of  October  the  Allied  line  was  in  position  from  Arras 
to  the  sea.  In  their  progress  forward  in  the  misty  autumn  weather  they 
had  driven  in  the  enemy  outposts,  and  had  obtained  contact  with  the 
main  enemy  front,  which  revealed  itself  as  far  stronger  than  their  gen- 
erals had  anticipated.  By  October  22  it  was  clear  that  General 
French's  scheme  of  turning  the  German  right  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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Tourcoing  was  impracticable,  for  through  the  gap  of  west  Flanders 
there  was  pouring  a  new  German  army,  so  that  between  Lille  and  the 
sea  the  enemy  had  not  less  than  a  million  men.  The  offensive  was 
closed  and  became  a  desperate  defensive  against  odds.  The  Germans 
were  aiming  at  the  Channel  ports  and  the  seaboard  of  northern  France, 
and  had  they  won  their  objective  the  war  in  future  would  have  been 
conducted  by  the  Allies  under  the  gravest  handicap.  There  were  three 
possible  routes  for  Germany  to  break  through — along  the  sea  coast, 
through  the  gate  of  La  Bassee,  and  through  the  gate  of  Arras.  Of 
these  routes  the  best  was  the  third,  for  success  at  Arras  would  have 
cut  off  a  large  part  of  the  Allied  forces.  But  all  three  were  possible, 
and  a  concentration  upon  any  one  might  have  given  Germany  victory. 
For  some  unknown  reason  she  dissipated  her  strength  and  attacked  at 
all  three  simultaneously. 

Ypres  was  not  properly  a  route  at  all.  It  was  a  salient,  the  relic 
of  the  unsuccessful  British  offensive,  and  like  all  salients  it  tended  to 
exercise  a  compelling  power  and  slowly  drew  to  it  the  main  effort  of 
the  enemy.  On  the  28th  of  October  the  attack  on  the  Belgians  on  the 
Yser  had  failed,  for  the  dykes  had  been  opened  and  broad  floods 
stretched  between  the  invader  and  his  goal.  By  the  same  date 
Maud'huy  at  Arras  had  driven  back  the  furious  assault  of  von  Buelow. 
The  whole  force  of  the  enemy  was  being  sharpened  to  a  point  and  this 
point  driven  against  the  Ypres  salient,  where  Haig,  with  three  infan- 
try divisions  and  some  cavalry,  was  fighting  against  crushing  odds. 
Twice  in  the  history  of  the  war  in  the  west  has  a  gap  been  held,  the 
loss  of  which  would  have  brought  ruin  to  the  Allies.  The  first  was 
during  -the  Marne,  when  de  Castelnau  held  the  gap  of  Nancy  against 
the  Bavarian  crown  prince ;  the  second  was  in  front  of  Ypres. 

The  battle  of  Ypres,  like  all  such  struggles,  had  its  moments  of 
peculiar  crisis.  It  reached  its  height  on  Thursday,  October  29,  when 
an  intercepted  wireless  message  informed  us  that  the  enemy  was  about 
to  make  his  main  effort.  Already  the  point  of  the  Salient  had  been 
driven  in,  but  the  main  danger  lay  in  the  two  reentrants,  that  to  the 
north  between  Bixschoote  and  Zonnebeke  and  that  to  the  south  be- 
tween Zandvoorde  and  Messines.  The  enemy,  confident  in  his  num- 
bers, attacked  both,  and  also  drove  hard  against  the  point  of  the  bastion 
in  front  of  Gheluvelt.  The  thin  British  lines  had  already  been  in 
action  for  more  than  a  week,  and  it  was  wearied  men  with  few  reserves 
who  were  called  upon  to  make  the  final  effort.  The  great  battles  of 
the  world  have  not  uncommonly  been  fought  in  places  worthy  of  so 
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fierce  a  drama.  The  mountains  looked  upon  Marathon  and  Ther- 
mopylae, Marengo,  Solferino,  and  Plevna ;  mighty  plains  gave  dignity 
to  Chalons  and  Borodino :  the  magic  of  the  desert  encompassed  Arbela 
and  Omdurman ;  or  some  fantasy  of  weather  lent  strangeness  to  death, 
like  the  snow  at  Austerlitz  or  the  harvest  moon  at  Chattanooga,  against 
which  was  silhoutted  Sheridan's  charge.  But  Ypres  was  stark  car- 
nage and  grim  endurance  without  glamour  of  earth  or  sky.  The  sullen 
heavens  hung  low  over  the  dank  fields,  the  dripping  woods,  the  mean 
houses,  and  all  the  sour  and  unsightly  land.  It  was  such  a  struggle  as 
Lee's  Wilderness  stand,  where,  amid  tattered  scrub  and  dismal  swamps, 
the  ragged  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy  fought  their  last  battles. 

The  crisis  came  on  the  3ist  of  October.  A  shell  struck  the  head- 
quarters of  the  First  and  Second  divisions,  and  half  the  staff  were 
killed  and  put  out  of  action.  On  the  British  right,  at  Klein  Zillebeke, 
Moussy's  Ninth  French  corps  was  all  but  driven  in  and  was  only  saved 
by  reinforcements  of  cooks,  army  service  corps  men,  and  cavalry  de- 
tails, who,  like  Sir  John  Moore's  ambulance  men  in  the  retreat  to 
Corunna,  or  Bruce's  camp  followers  at  Bannockburn,  saved  the  situa- 
tion by  sheer  bluff.  Between  two  and  three  o'clock  on  that  afternoon 
the  position  seemed  desperate  to  the  British  general.  Gheluvelt  was 
lost,  and  it  appeared  as  if,  before  the  autumn  dusk  fell,  the  German  van 
would  be  in  Ypres.  At  this  crisis  General  Charles  Fitzclarence,  V.  C., 
commanding  the  First  brigade,  on  his  own  responsibility,  gave  an  order 
to  the  right  of  the  Second  division,  and  the  Second  Worcesters,  com- 
ing suddenly  upon  the  right  of  the  enemy  advance,  checked  their  on- 
slaught, retook  Gheluvelt,  and  re-formed  the  line.  Six  days  later 
came  a  second  crisis,  when  the  Allies  were  driven  in  from  the  Klein 
Zillebeke  Ridge,  and  the  situation  was  saved  in  the  nick  of  time  by  a 
charge  on  foot  of  the  British  Household  cavalry.  On  November  n 
came  the  supreme  effort.  The  kaiser  was  present  with  his  troops  and 
flung  in  the  Prussian  Guard  on  the  Menin  Road.  The  attack  failed, 
and  with  it  the  enemy's  hopes.  A  week  later  French  reinforcements 
came  up,  and  the  sorely  tried  British  troops  were  relieved  from  the 
trenches  which  they  had  held  for  four  stubborn  weeks.  The  weather 
had  changed  to  high  winds  and  snowstorms,  and  in  a  tempest  the  first 
battle  of  Ypres  died  away. 

Let  us  put  this  remarkable  achievement  in  its  simplest  terms. 
Between  Lille  and  the  sea  the  Germans  had  not  less  than  a  million  men, 
and  six  of  their  fourteen  army  corps  were  of  the  first  line.  Against 
that  part  of  this  force  which  faced  Ypres  the  British  opposed  numbers 
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which  began  by  being  less  than  100,000  and  were  never  more  than 
150,000.  In  the  actual  Salient  there  were  three  divisions  and  some 
cavalry  during  the  worst  part  of  the  fighting  to  meet  five  army  corps, 
three  of  the  first  line.  For  the  better  part  of  two  days  one  division  held 
a  front  of  eight  miles  against  three  army  corps.  In  this  mad  mellay 
strange  things  happened.  Units  became  hopelessly  mixed  and  officers 
had  to  fling  into  the  breach  whatever  men  they  could  collect.  A  sub- 
altern often  found  himself  in  command  of  a  battalion ;  a  brigadier  com- 
manded a  company  or  a  division,  as  the  Fates  ordered.  At  one  moment 
a  certain  brigadier  had  no  less  than  thirteen  battalions  under  him. 
Many  battalions  were  wiped  out  as  fighting  units.  The  Second  Royal 
Scots  Fusiliers,  which  had  landed  in  Flanders  over  1,000  strong,  came 
out  with  70  men  commanded  by  a  junior  subaltern.  In  the  famous 
Seventh  division,  out  of  400  officers  who  set  out  from  England  there 
were  only  44  left,  and  out  of  12,000  men  only  2,336.  One  divisional 
general,  two  brigadiers,  nearly  a  dozen  staff  officers  fell,  and  eighteen 
regiments  and  battalions  lost  their  colonels.  Scarcely  a  house  famous 
in  British  history  but  mourned  a  son.  Wyndham,  Dawnay,  Fitzclar- 
ence,  Wellesley,  Cadogan,  Cavendish,  Bruce,  Gordon-Lennox,  Fraser, 
Kinnaird,  Hay,  Hamilton — it  was  like  scanning  the  death  roll  after 
Agincourt  or  Flodden. 

First  Ypres  was  a  decisive  battle  inasmuch  as  it  wrecked  that  new 
German  offensive  plan  which  had  been  devised  after  the  failure  of  the 
Marne.  Like  Albuera  it  was  a  soldiers'  battle,  won  by  the  dogged 
fighting  quality  of  the  rank  and  file  rather  than  by  any  great  tactical 
brilliance.  There  was  no  room  and  no  time  for  ingenious  tactics.  More 
than  once  in  the  history  of  war  we  find  a  great  army  checked  and  be- 
wildered strategically  by  one  a  fifth  of  its  size.  A  classic  instance  was 
Stonewall  Jackson's  performance  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1862, 
when,  in  Colonel  Henderson's  words,  "175,000  men  were  absolutely 
paralyzed  by  16,000."  But  tactically  the  exploit  is  rare.  An  instance 
is  Davoust's  performance  on  the  French  right  at  Austerlitz,  when  with 
11,000  men  he  held  the  Russian  right  while  Napoleon  broke  the  center. 
But  Austerlitz  lasted  for  less  than  a  day  and  First  Ypres  for  a  month. 
It  was  the  end  of  the  old  British  army,  and  a  more  noble  culmination 
to  a  noble  history  could  not  be  imagined  than  this  seemingly  hopeless 
stand  against  a  torrential  invasion.  If  Fate  had  rendered  the  strategy 
of  Marlborough  impossible,  General  French  had  none  the  less  fought 
his  Malplaquet. 
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&w0tti»  Sattli?— -Sip  graftal?  <&a0  Attatk— Urttialf 
uknaritu.  Again  8»aop0  tlj?  Situation 

The  scene  changes  to  the  month  of  April,  1915.  At  that  time  the 
Salient  was  lightly  held  by  the  British,  both  in  men  and  guns,  for  an 
offensive  was  preparing  farther  south.  On  April  17,  by  a  brilliant 
little  operation,  they  had  taken  Hill  60,  a  knoll  on  the  southern  side, 
and  for  some  days  wrestled  hard  with  the  enemy  to  retain  its  posses- 
sion. Ypres  was  still  a  city  in  which  civilian  life  went  on  as  before  the 
war ;  and  the  inhabitants  had  become  used  to  an  occasional  shell.  But 
on  Tuesday,  the  2Oth,  there  suddenly  began  a  furious  enemy  bombard- 
ment. Children  were  killed  at  play,  many  civilians  perished,  and  there 
followed  a  general  exodus  of  all  who  had  means  of  escape.  The  de- 
struction of  Ypres  served  no  military  object  in  itself;  but  at  that  time 
the  city  was  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  through  which  all  the  roads  passed 
to  our  lines  in  the  Salient.  The  bombardment  was  a  key  to  the  enemy's 
intention.  He  was  attempting  to  block  our  communications  against  a 
coming  attack. 

The  evening  of  Thursday,  the  22d,  was  calm  and  pleasant  with  a 
light  steady  wind  blowing  from  the  northeast.  About  6:30  P.  M. 
British  artillery  observers  reported  that  a  strange  green  vapor  was 
moving  over  the  trenches  held  by  the  French  in  the  northern  angle. 
Then,  as  the  April  night  closed  in  and  the  great  shells  still  rained  upon 
Ypres,  there  were  strange  scenes  between  the  canal  and  the  Pilkem 
road.  Back  through  the  dusk  came  a  stream  of  French  soldiers, 
blinded  and  coughing  and  wild  with  terror.  Some  black  devilry  had 
come  upon  them,  and  they  had  broken  before  this  more  than  human 
fear.  Behind  them  they  had  left  hundreds  of  their  comrades  stricken 
and  dead,  with  froth  on  their  lips  and  horrible  blue  faces.  The  rout 
surged  over  the  canal,  and  the  road  to  Vlamertinghe  was  choked  with 
broken  infantry  and  galloping  gun  teams  lacking  their  guns.  No  dis- 
credit attached  to  those  who  broke.  The  pressure  was  more  than  flesh 
and  blood  could  bear.  Some  of  the  Zouaves  and  Turcos  fled  due  south 
towards  the  Langemarck  road,  and  in  the  early  darkness  came  upon 
the  Canadian  reserve  battalions.  With  amazement  the  Canadians  saw 
the  wild  dark  faces,  the  heaving  chests,  and  the  lips  speechless  with 
agony.  Then  they,  too,  sniffed  something  in  the  breeze,  something 
which  caught  at  their  throats  and  affected  them  with  a  deadly  nausea. 
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The  instant  result  was  a  four-mile  breach  in  the  Allied  line.  What 
was  left  of  the  French  were  back  on  the  canal  from  Boesinghe  to  Steen- 
straate,  where  they  were  being  pushed  across  by  the  German  attack, 
and  between  them  and  the  left  of  the  Canadians  were  four  miles  of  un- 
defended country.  Through  this  gap  the  Germans  were  pouring,  pre- 
ceded by  the  fumes  of  the  gas  and  supported  by  a  heavy  artillery  fire. 

The  Canadian  line  was  bent  back,  but  did  not  break.  A  wilder 
battle  has  rarely  been  witnessed  than  the  struggle  of  that  April  night. 
British  reserves  at  Ypres,  shelled  out  of  the  town,  marched  to  the  sound 
of  the  firing,  with  the  strange  sickly  odor  of  the  gas  blowing  down 
upon  them.  Overwhelmed  with  superior  numbers  of  men  and  guns, 
and  sick  to  death  with  the  poisoned  fumes,  the  Canadians  did  all  that 
men  could  do  to  stem  the  tide.  Meantime,  shortly  after  midnight, 
British  reinforcements  were  hurried  into  the  gap.  The  tactical  his- 
tory of  the  next  ten  days  is  too  intricate  to  attempt  in  a  short  article. 
Any  kind  of  reinforcement  that  could  be  found,  battalions  of  the  old 
regulars,  territorial  divisions,  Indian  troops,  dismounted  cavalry,  were 
hurried  up  to  fill  the  gap.  The  eastern  side  of  the  Salient  held  firm, 
but  the  northern  line  was  bent  back  to  within  two  miles  of  Ypres. 
Several  gas  attacks  followed ;  but  by  this  time  some  kind  of  mask  had 
been  improvised,  and  the  force  of  the  enemy's  weapon  was  weakened. 
On  the  3d  of  May  it  became  necessary  to  shorten  the  line,  and  the 
apex  of  the  Salient  was  withdrawn  from  Zonnebeke  to  the  Frezenberg 
Ridge.  This  operation  was  carried  out  by  night  with  scarcely  a  cas- 
ualty, and  must  rank  as  one  of  the  most  creditable  and  daring  perform- 
ances of  the  war.  But  the  impetus  of  the  German  attack  was  not  ex- 
pended, and  on  May  13  there  came  a  furious  assault  upon  that  portion 
of  the  front  held  by  dismounted  British  cavalry  and  yeomanry,  an  as- 
sault which  was  beaten  back  but  which  cost  the  British  some  valuable 
ground.  The  final  thrust  came  on  May  24,  also  mainly  against  the 
cavalry.  It  was  the  last  effort,  for  with  it  the  second  battle  of  Ypres 
ebbed  away  owing  to  the  British  attack  from  Festubert  in  the  south. 
It  had  lasted  more  than  a  month. 

The  second  battle  of  Ypres  was  less  critical  than  the  first,  for  it 
was  not  fought  to  defeat  any  great  strategical  intention.  It  was  an 
episode  in  the  war  of  attrition,  in  which  the  Germans,  by  the  use  of 
heavy  artillery  and  gas,  caused  the  British  severe  losses  without  gain- 
ing any  special  advantage  of  position.  The  Ypres  Salient — a  dimin- 
ished salient — was  still  held.  The  Germans  had  a  wonderful  machine 
—a  machine  made  up  of  great  cannon  firing  unlimited  quantities  of 
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ON    THE    WESTERN    FRONT 

Kroin    an    etching    by    Fram-i-s    Dodd.       (British    Pictorial    St-i-vicc  ) 
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RUINS   OF   YPRBS,    THE    CLOTH    HALL   IN    THE   DISTANCE 
From   an   etching  by   Muirhead   Bone.      (British   Pictorial    Service.) 
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ON   THE   BRITISH    FRONT   IN   FLANDERS — HOWITZER    IN    ACTION 
Photo  by  British  Pictorial  Service 
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high  explosive  shells,  an  immense  number  of  machine  guns,  and  the 
devilry  of  the  poisoned  gas.  The  British  had  no  such  mechanism  to 
oppose  to  theirs,  and  our  men  were  prevented  from  coming  to  grips. 
The  German  infantry  rarely  made  a  serious  attack,  but  when  they  did 
they  were  annihilated.  On  one  occasion  a  British  battalion,  exasper- 
ated to  madness,  stood  up  on  their  parapets  and  invited  the  enemy  in 
abusive  language  to  come  on.  Some  accepted  the  invitation,  upon 
which  they  were  cheered — and  accounted  for.  The  second  battle  of 
Ypres  was  the  first  event  which  brought  home  to  the  British  people 
the  inferiority  of  the  machine  that  handicapped  their  man  power,  and 
led  directly  to  that  great  effort  in  munition-making  which  in  a  year's 
time  redressed  the  balance. 

Before  this  battle  Ypres  was  a  city;  after  it  it  was  only  a  shell. 
The  first  battle  of  Ypres  was  fought  in  the  rain  and  gloom  of  autumn ; 
the  second  largely  in  bright  spring  sunshine,  when  in  the  Salient  the 
scent  of  lilac  and  hawthorn  fought  with  the  deadly  odor  of  the  gas. 
Such  macabre  surroundings  well  suited  a  fight  which  was  not  accord- 
ing to  the  text  books,  a  fight  where  sheer  gallantry  and  devotion  de- 
feated preposterous  odds.  To  the  present  writer,  who  was  much  in  the 
Salient  during  the  action,  it  seemed  as  if  the  German  guns  fired  forty 
times  to  the  Allies'  once.  It  was  one  of  the  sternest  trials  of  morale  in 
the  campaign.  There  is  an  optimism  which  is  far  more  merciless  than 
any  pessimism,  for  it  knows  the  worst  and  is  still  unafraid.  Our  troops 
at  Ypres  had  dwelt  long  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  and  had 
trod  the  very  pavements  of  hell.  They  came  out  of  it  silent,  weary,  and 
bereaved,  but  unshaken  in  their  faith.  They  knew  themselves  the 
better  men  in  all  that  makes  for  human  worth,  and  they  knew  that  some 
day  the  German  machine  would  be  broken  and  that  then  the  human 
factor,  which  in  the  last  resort  gives  victory,  would  prove  its  quality. 
From  Ypres,  too,  they  brought  another  bequest.  They  were  resolved 
beyond  all  suspicion  of  a  doubt  to  conquer,  for  they  now  understood 
they  were  fighting  the  enemies  of  the  human  race.  The  news  of  the 
sinking  of  the  "Lusitania,"  on  the  7th  of  May,  added  to  the  horrors  of 
the  gas,  worked  a  strange  transformation  in  our  good-humored  and 
tolerant  soldiery.  It  filled  them  with  a  seriousness  beyond  anything  in 
their  history.  It  was  not  hatred,  for  it  had  nothing  personal  in  it ;  it 
was  a  resolve  that  an  unclean  thing  should  altogether  disappear  from 
the  world. 
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The  Salient  for  the  next  year  knew  no  peace.  At  the  end  of  July, 
1915,  came  the  fighting  at  Hooge,  when  the  Germans  attacked  with 
liquid  fire,  and  the  new  British  army  for  the  first  time  was  in  action. 
In  September,  during  the  battle  of  Loos,  there  was  a  slight  British  ad- 
vance in  the  Hooge  area.  All  through  the  winter  the  British  lines  east 
of  Ypres  formed  the  most  awkward  portion  of  the  whole  front.  The 
position  in  the  Salient  was  exposed  to  fire  from  three  sides,  and  the 
marshy  nature  of  the  ground,  with  permanent  water  a  few  feet  below 
the  soil,  made  proper  entrenchments  impossible.  The  second  battle  of 
Ypres  had  given  the  enemy  all  the  high  ridges  to  the  east,  and  his 
possession  of  the  Messines  ridge  on  the  south  gave  him  direct  obser- 
vation over  every  quarter  of  the  Salient.  In  the  spring  of  1916  there 
were  attacks  and  counter-attacks  with  a  view(  of  improving  the  position, 
and  in  June  the  Canadian  corps  were  involved  in  an  action  which  in 
any  other  war  would  have  been  regarded  as  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Then  on  July  i  the  great  Allied  attack  began  on  the  Somme,  and  Ypres 
became  an  abode  of  comparative  peace.  The  German  lines  were  lightly 
held  and  the  bulk  of  the  German  artillery  had  moved  south.  The 
Salient  was  a  place  of  rest  for  wearied  troops,  instead  of  the  most  ardu- 
ous section  of  the  battle  line. 

The  battle  of  the  Somme  fulfilled  its  purpose.  It  made  a  German 
offensive  in  the  west  impossible,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  a  defen- 
sive strategy.  His  one  hope  was  to  avoid  battle  while  the  submarine 
campaign,  on  which  he  placed  all  his  hopes,  crippled  the  strength  of 
Britain.  His  best  divisions  had  been  depleted  beyond  hope  of  restora- 
tion. The  Allies  had  created  a  machine  superior  to  his  ;  both  in  artil- 
lery and  in  aircraft  he  was  conspicuously  their  inferior.  His  retreat  in 
March,  1917,  to  the  Hindenburg  line  gave  him  a  moment's  breathing- 
space  ;  but  on  the  9th  of  April  the  Allied  attack  at  Arras  shook  his  main 
pivot  and  within  one  month  had  drawn  95  divisions  into  battle,  of  which 
55  were  withdrawn  exhausted.  The  time  had  arrived  for  an  attack 
upon  the  great  defenses  of  the  north,  which  protected  his  occupation 
of  the  Belgian  plain,  which  in  turn  was  the  key  of  his  whole  submarine 
campaign.  Once  more  the  Ypres  Salient  was  to  become  the  center  of 
gravity  in  the  west. 
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The  third  battle  of  Ypres  began  on  the  7th  of  June,  1917,  with 
the  British  attack  upon  the  Messines-Wytschaete  ridge,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  commanded  the  Salient  in  the  south.  This  action  of  one 
day's  duration  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  fought.  The  British 
won  all  their  ground  with  few  casualties  and  freed  the  Salient  from  its 
most  serious  menace.  Things  were  changed  indeed  from  the  days  of 
the  second  battle  of  Ypres.  Captured  letters  confessed  the  superiority 
of  the  British  machine.  "Our  aeroplanes,"  said  one,  pathetically,  "can- 
not even  reach  our  own  front  line."  "The  enemy,"  said  another,  "hurl 
shells  at  us  the  whole  time;  for  every  shell  we  fire  the  English  fire 
twenty."  Between  ist  April  and  3Oth  June  the  British  had  taken  over 
31,000  prisoners  and  325  guns. 

The  second  stage  began  on  July  31.  It  was  undertaken  with  the 
intention  of  gaining  the  high  ground  overlooking  the  Salient  on  the 
east  and  northeast,  the  ridges  we  had  lost  during  the  second  battle  of 
Ypres.  Most  of  the  British  objectives  were  won  and  more  than  5,000 
prisoners  were  taken.  The  capture  of  these  ridges  deprived  the  Ger- 
mans of  the  last  positions  of  real  importance  secured  by  them  during 
the  first  few  months  of  the  war  between  the  Meuse  and  the  sea.  Then, 
unfortunately,  came  the  rain.  The  soil  in  the  Salient  became  a  quag- 
mire. The  mist  precluded  aerial  observation,  and  the  new  German 
tactical  methods  for  a  moment  seriously  handicapped  our  artillery  pre- 
dominance. The  enemy  no  longer  held  his  front  trenches  at  all.  In- 
stead he  had  little  forts  of  concrete,  echeloned  in  depth  and  bristling 
with  machine  guns,  which  could  not  be  destroyed  by  any  field  gun  bar- 
rage. The  tanks,  the  natural  weapon  against  such  fortresses,  were 
difficult  to  use  in  the  water-logged  soil. 

The  impasse  did  not  last  long.  On  September  20,  in  a  sudden  spell 
of  fine  weather,  the  British  again  advanced.  A  new  type  of  barrage 
made  the  "pill-boxes"  useless,  and  within  a  week  all  the  highest  ground 
of  the  Passchendaele  ridge  had  been  won. 

The  third  battle  of  Ypres,  at  the  time  of  writing,1  is  not  yet  over. 
But  already  it  has  been  won,  for  the  Salient  has  disappeared.  Instead 
of  the  sharp  angle  of  1915,  the  British  front  is  now  an  easy  curve,  and 
it  occupies  ground  which  the  enemy  has  held  since  the  first  battle  of 
Ypres.  The  enemy  himself  is  now  in  a  difficult  salient  between  Dix- 
mude  and  Poelcapelle.  Even  if  the  British  advance  goes  no  farther  he 
will  be  condemned  for  the  winter  to  an  awkward  line  in  the  marshy 
flats  east  of  Passchendaele.  The  shoe  is  now  on  the  other  foot.  It  is 

1.     November,    1»17. 
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the  enemy  who  must  live  in  the  bog  and  be  exposed  to  constant  shelling 
from  superior  artillery  worked  by  direct  observation  from  all  the  higher 
ground. 

The  story  of  Ypres  is  the  story  of  Verdun.  Each  has  become  for 
a  great  nation  a  sacred  arena  of  effort.  That  blood-stained  Salient 
can  never  again  be  common  ground.  In  it  there  must  be  a  hundred 
thousand  graves  of  British  soldiers,  sometimes  covered  with  the  debris 
of  ruined  trenches,  sometimes  hidden  in  corners  of  fields  and  amid 
clumps  of  chestnuts.  When  the  war  is  over  this  triangle  of  meadow 
land,  with  a  ruined  city  for  its  base,  will  be  an  enclave  on  Belgian  soil, 
consecrated  as  the  holy  land  of  Britain.  It  may  be  that  it  will  be  special- 
ly set  apart  as  a  memorial  place ;  it  may  be  that  it  will  be  unmarked,  and 
that  the  country  folk  will  till  and  reap  as  before  over  the  vanishing 
trench  lines.  But  it  will  never  be  common  ground.  Mankind  must 
have  its  shrines,  and  that  thing  for  which  blood  has  been  spilled  be- 
comes holy  in  our  eyes.  Over  Ypres,  as  over  Verdun,  there  will  brood 
in  history  a  strange  aura,  the  effluence  pf  the  supreme  sacrifice,  the 
splendid  resolution,  the  unyielding  fortitude  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
who  died  before  her  gates.  Her  little  hills  are  consecrated  forever  by 
the  immortal  dead.  We  can  write  over  them,  as  over  the  defenders 
of  Verdun,  the  words  of  the  French  poet,  Charles  Peguy,  who  gave  his 
life  at  the  Marne  for  the  cause  which  he  had  so  often  sung: 

"Heureux  ceux  qui  sont  morts  sur  un  dernier  haut  lieu 
Parmi  tout  1'appareil  des  grandes  funerailles ; 
Heureux  ceux  qui  sont  morts  pour  les  cites  charnelles 
Car  elles  sont  le  corps  de  la  cite  de  Dieu." 
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ALFRED  NOYES 

|  HE  Allied  armies  are  the  blade  of  the  sword  that  is  de- 
feating Germany  ;  but  the  British  fleet  is  the  hilt  of  the 
sword  and  the  swordsman's  arm.  It  would  not  be 
greatly  encouraging  to  the  enemy  if  they  were  to  suc- 
ceed in  breaking  the  blade  only  to  find  that  the  stump 
of  the  sword,  in  the  grip  of  an  increasingly  vigorous 
swordsman,  continued  to  strike  them  in  the  face,  and  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  the  swordsman's  stopping  until  the  face  was  removed  from 
France  and  Belgium.  And,  in  any  case,  new  blades  are  now  being 
forged. 

But  we  have  heard  so  much  from  the  German  propagandists  about 
the  glories  of  German  efficiency;  we  have  heard  so  much  about  the 
amazing  miracle  that  the  Germans  were  able,  after  forty  years  of 
preparation,  to  make  a  sudden  rush  for  a  few  score  miles  upon  the  ter- 
ritory of  unprepared  neighbors,  dig  themselves  in,  and  then  move  back 
slowly,  while  they  lost  all  their  colonies  in  the  process  ;  we  have  heard 
so  much  about  that  splendid  achievement  (in  which  a  great  many  peo- 
ple forget  that  a  few  organized  millions  of  unobtrusive  Austrians,  Hun- 
garians, Bulgarians,  and  Turks,  let  alone  many  thousands  of  French 
and  British  prisoners  of  war,  were  forced  to  assist)  that  it  may  be  well 
to  look  at  a  quiet  piece  of  efficiency  on  the  other  side.  The  efficiency 
of  the  British  navy  has  hardly  been  recognized  by  the  world  at  large, 
simply  because  it  accomplished  a  large  part  of  its  task  in  something  less 
than  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  the  war.  From  the  moment  when 
Great  Britain  declared  war  on  Germany  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole 
fabric  of  German  oversea  trade  collapsed,  German  shipping  vanished 
from  all  the  seas  or  huddled  into  neutral  harbors,  and  every  German 
colony  passed  automatically  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  An  odd  ship, 
here  and  there,  had  to  be  rounded  up;  and  there  were  a  few  minor 
skirmishes;  but,  in  any  large  view  of  the  whole  field  of  the  war  the 
statement  above  is  true.  We  have  heard  much  about  the  pressing  of 
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electric  buttons  on  the  German  side,  and  we  have  seen  temporary  re- 
sults like  the  desolation  of  Belgium.  But  here,  on  the  other  side,  a 
button  was  pressed  that  instantaneously  put  the  Central  powers  in  the 
position  of  a  besieged  city,  cut  off  from  the  outside  world  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war.  For  Americans  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  it 
was  the  fine  fleet  of  German  ships  that  for  more  than  three  years  clung 
with  a  passionate  affection  to  their  piers  in  New  York  harbor. 

The  submarine  campaign  has  not  affected  this  large  result  in  the 
very  slightest.  It  has  accomplished  very  little  or  nothing  against  the 
fighting  ships  of  the  navy;  and  the  sinking  of  merchant  ships,  very 
often  neutrals  and  non-combatants,  though  a  serious  menace,  has  not 
altered  the  situation.  The  gates  of  the  world  have  remained  locked 
against  Germany,  though  she  sometimes  rattles  them  or  shoots  through 
the  bars  and  kills  a  certain  number  of  those  who  pass  by.  Not  one 
German  ship  could  venture  out,  even  when  she  rattled  and  murdered 
at  her  topmost  speed.  To-day  her  strength  is  diminishing;  and  some 
big  new  bars  and  patent  locks  have  been  put  on  the  gates. 

Even  if  this  were  not  so,  it  might  fairly  be  argued  that,  so  far  as 
efficiency  is  concerned,  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  expect  the  British 
navy  to  prevent  Germany  from  surreptitiously  sinking  the  ships  of 
neutral  countries  with  which  she  was  supposed  to  be  on  friendly  terms. 
If  Germany  had  remained  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, for  instance,  and  carried  out  her  plan  of  quietly  sinking  the 
Argentine  ships  and  crews  "without  leaving  trace,"  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  that  could  fairly  be  brought  within  the  field  of  British  naval 
operations.  No  navy,  even  if  it  were  manned  by  archangels,  could  pre- 
vent a  German  from  killing  his  friends ;  but  it  would  not  be  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  German  mentality  as  displayed  in  this  war  if  the  German 
press,  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  should  abuse  Great  Britain  for  not 
sending  her  navy  to  suppress  a  mutiny  in  the  Kiel  Canal.  British 
fishing  boats  have  actually  been  thus  abused  for  not  immediately  hurry- 
ing to  the  aid  of  an  armed  crew  of  a  distressed  Zeppelin,  fresh  from 
killing  English  women  and  children. 

To  expect  the  navy,  then,  to  deal  completely  with  certain  activities 
of  the  German  undersea  boat  would  be  like  expecting  an  army  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  poisoned  sweets  among  civilian  populations.  It  will  be 
enough  if  the  navy  succeed  (and  so  far  it  has  completely  succeeded)  in 
the  operations  of  war. 

The  extent  of  these  operations  is  hardly  realized  even  to-day. 
Their  results  are  accepted  as  we  accept  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
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sun.  But  the  sun  of  liberty  would  never  have  risen  again  on  France 
or  Belgium  if  the  British  fleet  had  not  instantaneously,  in  August, 
1914,  at  the  pressing  of  a  button,  swept  Germany  off  the  seas.  For 
the  gigantic  German  fleet  would  have  battered  every  port  of  France 
from  north  to  south,  and  the  German  armies  could  have  been  landed 
anywhere  they  pleased,  to  the  south  of  Paris  if  they  desired  it.  If 
there  had  been  a  spectacular  sea  fight  to  prevent  this,  the  British  navy 
might  have  acquired  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  unthinking ;  but  the  result 
was  achieved  automatically  by  the  mere  silent  movement  of  the  invis- 
ible squadrons  to  their  invisible  storm-beaten  stations.  And  this  was 
only  a  very  small  part  of  the  result  achieved,  though  it  involved  the 
complete  suppression  of  the  German  fleet,  upon  which  fifteen  hun- 
dred million  dollars  had  been  expended,  and  the  tacit  acceptance  by 
Germany  of  that  position  of  inferiority. 

This  continuous  suppression  of  the  German  fleet,  relieved  by  only 
one  brief  burst  of  activity  in  the  Jutland  battle,  was  not  spectacular; 
but  the  burden  and  strain  of  it  were  far  greater  than  any  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  sea  warfare.  It  involved  the  most  intense  watchfulness 
at  all  times ;  for  no  man  could  foretell  when  an  attempt  might  be  made 
to  break  through  the  iron  ring,  and  the  mistake  of  a  moment,  even 
the  over-excitement  of  a  moment,  might  mean  the  downfall  of  England 
and  with  that  the  destruction  of  all  the  hopes  of  the  Allies.  The  chances 
of  sea  warfare  are  utterly  unlike  those  of  the  land.  A  single  lucky 
shell  may  wipe  out  a  battleship  which,  in  fighting  value,  would  corre- 
spond to  a  whole  army  division  with  all  its  equipment.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Jutland  fight  two  great  British  ships  were  lost  in  this  way. 
The  burden  of  the  constant  watch,  moreover,  rests  entirely  on  the 
blockading  fleet;  for  the  enemy  fleet  can  bide  its  time  and  choose  its 
moment  for  striking  or  for  slipping  through.  Three  or  four  years  of 
this  intense  waiting  impart  a  new  significance  to  the  most  frequently 
quoted  line  of  Milton.  For  these  men  and  ships  do  most  potently  and 
grimly  serve  by  standing  and  waiting. 

But  there  is  a  great  silent  work  being  carried  on  in  addition  to  all 
this,  a  work  upon  which  the  whole  success  of  the  Allies'  cause  depends. 
The  navy  has  been  responsible  for  the  safe  transportation  of  armies 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  men  in  thousands  were  brought  from 
all  parts  of  the  world — Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  Fiji, 
etc.  More  than  eight  million  men  have  been  conveyed  by  sea  to  France. 
Americans  will  remember  what  great  preparations  they  themselves 
had  to  make  for  the  transport  of  some  thousands  of  their  own  men 
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across  the  Atlantic.  Consider,  then,  what  it  means  to  convey  all  those 
millions  and  their  fleets  of  supply  ships.  There  were  ninety-two  trans- 
ports for  the  Indian  troops  alone,  and  they  were  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  troops  that  have  been  moved  by  sea.  Fleets  of  transports  have 
been  coming  and  going  between  the  English  colonies  and  England, 
and  between  France  and  the  French  colonies.  More  than  two  million 
horses  and  mules  have  been  conveyed  to  France.  Huge  operations 
have  been  carried  on  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  though  the  fleets  of 
the  other  Allies  have  aided  in  the  task,  it  was  the  British  fleet  that  held 
all  the  vital  points,  including  the  most  vital  of  all,  the  North  Sea ;  and 
it  was  the  British  fleet  that  was  pitted  against  the  German  fleet. 

Over  and  above  these  military  operations  it  may  be  said  that  the 
whole  network  of  oversea  communications  depended  on  that  command 
of  the  sea  by  the  British  navy.  All  passenger  traffic,  all  commerce,  the 
coming  and  going  of  the  mails,  depended  entirely  on  that  command.  It 
has  never  been  broken  since  August,  1914.  But  for  Germany  every 
one  of  these  things  has  been  wiped  out  completely,  except  for  a  little  of 
the  inevitable  smuggling  activity.  And  to  meet  even  this  the  navy  has 
been  carrying  on  what  might  be  described  as  a  gigantic  police  work.1 
Rubber  had  to  be  extracted  from  the  false  bottoms  of  ships  and  the 
most  unexpected  hiding  places,  even  from  the  toes  of  boots  and  shoes 
which  were  being  posted  from  neutral  countries  as  letter  mail.  Car- 
goes of  green-gage  jam  were  treated  scientifically  and  discovered  to 
be  full  of  bounce.  Even  onions,  under  the  top  layers,  had  to  receive 
something  like  individual  attention.  This  task  alone,  the  task  of  deal- 
ing with  disguised  contraband  from  all  parts  of  the  world  on  all  the 
seas,  was  one  of  such  magnitude  that  the  imagination  almost  fails  to 
cope  with  it.  It  meant  the  inspection,  practically,  of  every  cargo  that 
crossed  the  seas. 

Against  this  achievement  the  Germans  have  adopted,  up  to  the 
time  of  writing,  only  two  methods  of  attack.  The  first  was  by  the  sub- 
marine, which,  like  the  Zeppelin,  was  almost  entirely  directed  against 
non-combatants.  The  British  navy  met  this  menace  to  a  certain  extent 
with  destroyers  and  aircraft ;  and,  in  addition,  it  developed  an  entirely 

1.  It  is  not  generally  realized  In  the  United  States  that  It  was  not  the  British  blockade  but  the 
German  refusal  to  export  desperately  needed  medicines,  chemicals,  dyestuffs,  seeds,  and  many  other 
things  from  reaching  American  shores.  Even  before  the  war  Germany  had  attempted  to  keep  out 
American  goods  by  every  possible  means;  the  Prussian  railroads  discriminated  against  them  by  exces- 
sive charges  for  freighting  such  American  products  as  oil,  etc.  To  take  only  one  example,  cyanide. 
Ambassador  Gerard  reported  that  early  In  the  war  he  managed  to  get  one  shipload  out,  but  that  later 
Vice-chancellor  Delbriick  refused  to  allow  the  export  of  further  shipments  for  which  the  United  States 
(at  that  time  at  peace  with  Germany)  was  clamoring.  After  strenuous  efforts  on  the  ambassador's 
part  he  grudgingly  permitted  another  four  thousand  tons  to  go,  but  by  that  time  It  was  too  late  and 
the  British  government  declined  to  allow  it  to  pass. 
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ADMIitAL  SIR  JOHN   R.   JELLICOB 
From    an    etching    !>y    Francis    Dodd.       (British    Pictorial    Service.) 


WITH  THE   BRITISH  GRAND  FLEET— H.   M.   S.     'LION"   IN  DRY  DOCK 
From   an   etching   by   Muirhead    Bone.      (British   Pictorial    Service.} 
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WITH     THE     lilllTISH     GRAND    FLEET — ON    BOARD    A   BATTLESHIP    (H.    M.    S     "LION") 
From   an   etching  by   Muirhead    Bone.      (British    Pictorial    Service.) 
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WITH   THE    BRITISH   GRAND    KI.KKT— 1 NSIDK    TH  10   TUKKKT 
Krorn    an    etching   by    Mulrh^ad    Bone.       (British    Pn-torial    H*>rvi<-e.) 
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WITH  THE  BRITISH  GRAND  FLEET — "OILING":    A  BATTLESHIP  TAKING  IN  OIL  FUEL  AT  SEA 
From    an    etching    by    Mulrhead    Bor.e.       (British    I'irtoriiil    Service.) 
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WITH  THE  BRITISH  GRAND  FLEET — THE  BOILER  ROOM   OF  A   BATTLESHIP 
From   an   etching   by   Muirhead   Bone.      (British   Pictorial    Service.) 
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new  branch  of  the  service,  known  as  the  "auxiliary  fleet."  This  was 
made  up  of  the  British  fishing  fleets,  trawlers,  drifters  and  whalers, 
private  yachts,  and  other  small  craft,  all  of  which  were  armed  in  vari- 
ous ways  adapted  to  their  purpose.  A  body  of  men  numbering  many 
thousands  was  organized  from  the  fishermen  themselves,  drilled, 
trained,  and  put  into  naval  uniform.  These  men,  night  and  day,  in  all 
weathers,  have  been  silently  grappling  with  all  the  scientific  devilries 
that  Germany  could  use  in  her  U-boat  campaign.  They  have  saved 
scores  of  neutral  ships,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Allies,  from  being  sunk 
"without  leaving  trace."  They  have  rescued  hundreds  of  women  and 
children  from  drowning.  They  have  swept  the  seas  clear  of  mines, 
acted  as  pilots  and  sentinels  on  half  the  waterways  of  the  world;  and, 
in  short,  they  have  been  maintaining,  on  the  whole  successfully,  just 
that  civilization  of  the  seas  which  Germany  set  out  to  destroy. 

The  only  other  method  of  attack  adopted  by  Germany  was  the  oc- 
casional cut-and-run  raid,  sometimes  against  undefended  watering 
places  like  Scarborough,  sometimes  more  legitimately  against  merchant 
shipping,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "Emden."  In  some  of  these  individual 
cases  German  crews  displayed  great  skill  and  courage;  but  we  are 
considering  here  the  large  results  of  the  whole  business,  and  the  fact 
remains  that,  until  the  United  States  took  them  over,  there  was  not  a 
German  ship  in  New  York  harbor  that  moved  one  inch  from  her  moor- 
ings. This,  after  all,  is  the  practical  test  of  the  results  of  German  sea 
warfare.  The  Jutland  battle  was  the  biggest  attempt  that  the  German 
navy  has  yet  made  to  break  through  the  iron  ring.  But  it  is  in  the 
same  category.  It  was  a  raid  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  it  ended  in  the 
same  way,  with  the  same  result.  Not  one  German  merchant  ship 
moved  from  her  moorings  in  New  York  harbor  or  any  harbor  of  the 
world. 

The  Jutland  battle  losses  of  the  British,  frankly  acknowledged, 
were : 

Battle  Cruisers. — "Queen  Mary,"  launched  1912,  27,000  tons;  "Indefatigable,"  launched 
1909,  18,750  tons;  "Invincible,"  launched  1007,  17,250  tons. 

Armored  Cruisers. — "Defence,"  launched  1007,  14,600  tons;  "Warrior,"  launched  1905, 
I3,55O  tons;  "Black  Prince,"  launched  1904,  13,550  tons. 

Destroyers—  "Ardent,"  "Fortune,"  "Nestor,"  "Nomad,"  "Shark,"  "Sparrowhawk,"  "Tip- 
perary,"  and  "Turbulent." 

The  enemy's  losses  were  thus  summarized  in  Admiral  Jellicoe's 
dispatch : 
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List  of  enemy  vessels  put  out  of  action 

"Battleships  or  Battle  Cruisers.— 2  battleships,  Dreadnought  type;  I  battleship, 
'Deutschland'  type  (seen  to  sink) ;  I  battle  cruiser,  'Lutzow'  (sunk— admitted  by  Ger- 
mans) ;  I  battleship,  Dreadnought  type  (admitted  by  Germans)  ;  I  battle  cruiser  (seen  to 
be  so  severely  damaged  as  to  render  it  extremely  doubtful  if  it  could  reach  port). 

"Light  Cruisers. — 5,  seen  to  sink;  one  of  them  had  the  appearance  of  being  a  larger 
type  and  might  have  been  a  battleship. 

"Destroyers. — 6,  seen  to  sink ;  3,  seen  to  be  so  severely  damaged  as  to  render  it  extremely 
doubtful  if  they  could  reach  port. 

"i   submarine,  sunk." 

The  only  losses  admitted  by  the  Germans  were  the  "Lutzow" 
(battle  cruiser)  ;  "Pommern"  (pre-Dreadnought  battleship)  ;  "Elbing," 
"Wiesbaden,"  "Rostock,"  and  "Frauenlob"  (light  cruisers),  and  five 
destroyers.  Germany  has  concealed  her  losses  even  from  her  own 
people.  The  great  naval  port  of  Wilhelmshaven  has  been  so  effectively 
sealed  that  no  patriotic  German  can  even  look  upon  his  "victorious 
fleet."  It  is  obvious  that  no  definite  comparison  of  losses  can  be  made, 
and  equally  so  that  the  general  conditions — the  weather  and  the  prox- 
imity of  mined  waters — were  in  favor  of  an  enemy  fleet  endeavoring 
to  avoid  decisive  action. 

But  the  efficiency  of  the  British  navy  in  the  last  analysis  rests 
upon  the  great  seafaring  population  of  the  British  Isles,  a  population 
that  has  paid  with  its  life  through  a  thousand  years  for  its  control  of 
the  "wild  white  horses."  It  is  these  men  who  have  made  possible  the 
intense  watch,  of  the  last  three  years  and  more,  against  the  odds  which 
always  lie  with  those  who  can  choose  the  time  and  place  for  action.  The 
spirit  of  the  men  has  been  illustrated  again  and  again  during  the  war 
by  stories  of  individual  courage,  like  that  of  Jack  Cornwell,  the  boy  who 
stood  at  his  post  during  the  Jutland  battle  after  he  had  been  mortally 
wounded.  It  has  been  illustrated  through  all  ranks  of  the  service.  The 
following  words  of  a  midshipman  who  went  into  the  Jutland  battle  with 
the  grand  fleet  under  Jellicoe  illustrate  the  spirit  of  his  particular  kind 
very  aptly : 

"We  were  all  as  cheery  as  Punch  when  action  was  sounded  off. 
The  battle  cruisers,  which,  by  the  way,  were  first  sighted  by  your  eldest 
son,  who  went  without  his  tea  to  look  out  in  the  foretop,  were  away  on 
the  bow,  firing  like  blazes  and  doing  a  colossal  turn  of  speed.  I  expect 
they  were  very  pleased  to  see  us.  The  battle  fleet  put  it  across  them 
properly.  We  personally  strafed  a  large  battleship,  which  we  left 
badly  bent  and  very  much  on  fire.  They  fired  stink  shells  at  us,  which 
fortunately  burst  some  distance  away.  They  looked  as  if  they  smelt 
horrible.  We  engaged  a  Zepp,  which  showed  an  inclination  to  become 
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pally.  I  think  it  thought  we  were  Germans.  Altogether  it  was  some 
stunt. 

"Yes,  you  were  right.  I  was  up  in  the  foretop  and  saw  the  whole 
show.  I  told  you  I  was  seventeen  hours  up  there,  didn't  I?  Simply 
bristling  with  glasses,  revolvers,  respirators,  ear-protectors,  and  what- 
nots. I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  intensely  dramatic  than  our 
final  junction  with  the  battle  cruisers.  They  appeared  on  the  star- 
board bow,  going  a  tremendous  speed  and  firing  like  blazes  at  an  enemy 
we  could  not  see.  Even  before  we  opened  first  the  colossal  noise  was 
nearly  deafening.  The  Grand  Fleet  opened  fire.  We  commenced  by 
strafing  one  of  the  'Kaisers.'  It  was  only  just  visible  on  the  horizon, 
going  hell  for  leather.  The  whole  High  Sea  Fleet  were  firing  like 
blazes. 

"It  is  the  most  extraordinary  sensation  I  know  to  be  sitting  up 
there  in  the  foretop  gazing  at  an  unruffled  bit  of  sea  when  suddenly 
about  five  immense  columns  of  water  a  hundred  feet  high  shoot  up 
as  if  from  nowhere;  or  else,  with  a  noise  like  an  express  train,  the 
projectiles  go  screeching  overhead  and  fall  about  a  mile  the  other  side 
of  you.  You  watch  the  enemy  firing  six  great  flashes  about  as  many 
miles  away,  and  then  for  fifteen  seconds  or  so  you  reflect  that  there 
is  about  two  tons  of  sudden  death  hurtling  towards  you.  Then,  with 
a  sigh  of  relief,  you  see  the  splashes  rise  up,  all  six  of  them  away  on 
the  starboard  bow.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  most  savage  exulta- 
tion in  firing  at  another  ship. 

"You  hear  the  order  'Fire!'  The  foretop  gets  up  and  hits  you  in 
the  face,  an  enormous  cloud  of  cordite  smoke  (the  charge  weighs  two 
thousand  pounds)  rises  up  and  blows  away  just  as  the  gentleman  with 
the  stop  watch  says  'Time.'  And  then  you  see  the  splashes  go  up  be- 
tween you  and  the  enemy;  or,  if  you  are  lucky,  a  great  flash  breaks 
out  on  the  enemy,  and  when  the  smoke  has  rolled  away  you  just  have 
time  to  see  that  she  is  well  and  truly  blazing  before  the  next  salvo  goes 
off.  I  had  the  extreme  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  'Liitzow'  get  a  salvo, 
which  must  have  caused  her  furiously  to  sink.  There  are  minor  side- 
shows, too,  which  contribute  greatly  to  the  excitement.  We  also  dis- 
charged our  large  pieces  at  the  'Rostock,'  but  she  was  getting  such  a 
thin  time  from  somebody  else  that  we  refrained  from  pressing  the  ques- 
tion. Her  mainmast  and  after-funnel  had  gone.  She  was  quite  sta- 
tionary and  badly  on  fire.  We  sighted  submarines,  two  in  number,  and 
also  large  numbers  of  enemy  destroyers,  one  of  which  we  soundly 
strafed,  so  soundly,  in  fact,  that  it  gave  up  the  ghost. 
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"Well,  when  I  climbed  down  from  the  foretop  late  that  night  I  was 
black  as  a  nigger,  very  tired,  and  as  hungry  as  a  hunter,  having  missed 
my  tea.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  state  we  were  in  between  decks. 
Water  everywhere,  chairs,  stools,  radiators,  tin  baths,  boots,  shoes, 
clothes,  books,  and  every  conceivable  article  chucked  all  over  the  place. 
We  didn't  care  a  fig  because  we  all  thought  of  'Der  Tag'  on  the  mor- 
row, which  we  all  expected.  Destroyers  and  light  cruisers  were  attack- 
OM}  }B  (uoipy,  ajSnq  aq;  }B  dn  }oS  j  uaqM.  puis  '}uSiu  JJB  A-inj  9>ji[  3ui 

A.  M.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  slept  about  three  and  a  half  minutes.  At  about 
three  A.  M.  we  sighted  a  Zepp,  which  was  vigorously  fired  at.  It  made 
off  'quam  celerrime,'  which  means  quick  with  a  capital  Q." 

This  is  the  spirit  of  the  men  who,  although  they  say  very  little 
about  it,  are,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  "as  near  to  heaven 
by  sea  as  by  land,"  and  they  are  the  makers  of  British  sea  power.-  It  is 
these  men  who  in  the  old  days  inaugurated  the  great  sea  traditions  of 
chivalry  for  which  Germany  has  substituted  the  code  of  the  wild  beast. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  chief  success  of  the  submarine  against 
fighting  ships  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  when  a  U-boat  suc- 
ceeded in  torpedoing  an  old  destroyer  and  then  bagged  two  more  de- 
stroyers which  had  arrived  on  the  scene  to  pick  up  the  drowning  men. 
This  event  marked  the  beginning  of  the  great  change  in  the  law  of  the 
sea  inaugurated  by  Germany;  for  it  forced  the  British  admiralty  to 
order  British  ships  for  the  future  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  save  the 
drowning. 

Admiral  Mahan  once  asked  why  English  political  conceptions  of 
popular  representative  government,  of  the  balance  of  law  and  liberty, 
prevail  in  North  America  from  the  Arctic  circle  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexcio, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  and  he  answered  his  own  question  by 
saying,  "Because  the  command  of  the  sea  at  the  decisive  period  be- 
longed to  Great  Britain." 

Those  indeed  are  the  plain  facts  of  history.  At  a  period  when 
Great  Britain  was  the  only  nation  in  Europe  possessing  anything  re- 
motely resembling  the  kind  of  representative  government  which  Amer- 
ica enjoys  to-day,  the  British  sailors  were  carrying  on  precisely  the 
same  great  task  which  engages  them  now.  They  were  clearing  the 
seas  of  pirates,  making  them  secure  for  commerce,  and  charting  all  the 
oceans  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  others.  Some  of  the  results 
of  their  work  are  to  be  found  in  the  sailing  directions  of  every  ship  of 
every  maritime  nation.  There  was  no  ship  of  any  nation  before  this 
war  that  was  not  as  free  to  enter  any  British  port  in  any  part  of  the 
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world  as  the  ships  of  the  British  themselves.  The  German  empire  was 
built  up  at  the  expense  of  the  British  system  of  free  trade.  The  British 
overseas  colonies  have  become  great  independent  nations,  under  the 
wing  of  British  sea  power.  It  was  this  power  that  a  German  autocracy 
desired  to  strike  down  in  the  interests  of  "freedom" ;  and  it  was  power 
of  a  very  different  kind  that  the  German  autocracy  desired  to  substitute 
when  the  kaiser  menacingly  said  to  the  American  ambassador  at  Pots- 
dam, "Let  America  look  out  after  this  war."  It  was  power  of  a  very 
different  kind  that  Germany  desired  to  substitute  when  she  murdered 
more  than  a  thousand  innocent  people  on  the  "Lusitania"  and  dyed  the 
flag  of  the  German  navy  with  a  fouler  stain  that  has  ever  been  borne 
on  any  national  flag  in  the  recorded  history  of  mankind. 
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BY 

HON.  R.  H.  BRAND 

N  view  of  the  close  relations  now  existing  between  the 
two  great  sections  of  the  English-speaking  world, 
nothing  in  my  view  is  more  important  than  that  both 
should  each  understand  what  the  other  is  doing  and 
has  done,  and,  if  anyone  has  an  opportunity  to  assist  in 
this  work,  it  is  his  duty,  in  my  opinion,  to  seize  it. 
For  three  years  the  burden  of  financing  the  Allies  has  to  a  large 
extent  rested  on  Great  Britain.  So  far  as  we  can  continue  to  finance 
them  by  granting  them  credit  in  Great  Britain,  we  are  going  on  doing 
so,  but,  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  burden  has  now 
been  passed  into  American  hands. 

The  United  States  is  now  being  called  upon  in  the  general  interest 
of  the  Allied  cause  to  lend  huge  sums  to  all  the  different  Allies,  and 
there  is  no  more  valuable  support  towards  winning  the  war  that  could 
possibly  be  given.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  our  experience  may  be  in 
some  respects  useful. 

I  shall  not,  of  course,  presume  to  discuss  either  the  financial  or 
economic  situation  in  the  United  States,  because  that  is  not  the  prov- 
ince of  an  Englishman,  nor  do  I  possess  any  knowledge  which  would 
enable  me  to  write  specifically  about  such  a  subject.  What  I  propose 
to  do  is  to  discuss  certain  aspects  of  the  very  large  question  under 
consideration  by  giving  some  account  of  what  has  happened  in  Eng- 
land financially  and  economically  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  I 
can  only  deal  in  the  very  broadest  outlines,  but  it  may  be,  as  I  say, 
that  the  problems  we  have  had  to  face  may  be  of  some  valuj?. 

Although  I  am  in  this  country  in  the  service  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, I  am  concerned  with  the  supply  of  munitions  and  not  here  on 
behalf  of  the  British  treasury.  My  personal  qualifications  are  that  in 
ordinary  life  I  have  been  for  some  years  engaged  in  the  profession  of 
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international  banking  and  finance,  and  that  for  the  last  two  years  I 
have  been  intimately  connected  on  behalf  of  the  British  government 
with  the  supply  of  munitions  both  from  England  and  Canada,  and  have 
come  much  into  contact  with  the  large  financial  questions  arising  there- 
from, and  also  with  the  measures  taken  by  the  government  to  control 
industry. 

I  am  not  going  to  deal  with  the  subject  simply  by  giving  a  mass 
of  figures,  or  by  discussing  the  purely  financial  side  of  the  question, 
for  the  problems  connected  with  financing  one's  Allies  not  only  touch 
the  financial  side  of  a  nation's  life  but  go  down  deep  into  its  economic 
and  industrial  life,  and  cannot  be  properly  understood  except  in  rela- 
tion to  it.  Nevertheless,  as  a  preliminary,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  few 
figures  about  England's  war  expenditure. 

Our  total  national  expenditure  from  August  4,  1914,  to  August 
4,  1917,  may  be  put  approximately  at  $25,000,000,000.  This  expendi- 
ture has  been  provided  as  to  about  $6,000,000,000  out  of  revenue,  and 
as  to  about  $19,000,000,000  by  an  increase  in  our  national  debt.  We 
have  lent  our  Allies  about  $6,000,000,000,  and  if  we  assume  this 
amount  is  recoverable  the  figure  of  $19,000,000,000,  given  as  the  in- 
crease to  our  national  debt,  must  be  reduced  by  so  much.  If  we  deduct 
this  figure,  the  increase  in  our  national  debt  is  about  $13,000,000,000, 
which,  added  to  the  pre-war  debt  of  over  $3,000,000,000,  makes  a  total 
of  about  $16,500,000,000. 

Our  actual  daily  expenditure  since  April  i  last,  including  loans 
to  our  Allies,  has  been  at  the  rate  of  about  $35,000,000  a  day.  Our 
irrevocable  expenditure  has  averaged  about  $22,000,000  a  day.  Our 
increase  in  revenue,  owing  to  increased  taxation,  has  been  very  great. 
Before  the  war  we  raised  roughly  $1,000,000,000  a  year.  This  year 
(1917)  we  have  budgeted  for  $3,100,000,000,  and  probably,  we  shall 
get  between  $3,250,000,000  and  $3,400,000,000.  Taxation  to  this  ex- 
tent would  have  been  thought  three  years  ago  to  have  been  wholly 
impossible. 

These  figures  will  serve  to  show  the  extent  of  the  burden  on 
a  nation  only  half  as  populous  as  the  United  States.  If  population  is 
taken  as  a  basis,  our  daily  gross  expenditure  is  equal  to  an  expenditure 
in  this  country  of  about  $70,000,000  a  day.  I  may  mention  that  in 
our  last  war  loan  we  raised  $5,000,000,000  of  new  money,  which, 
again  on  the  basis  of  population,  would  be  equivalent  to  raising  in  the 
United  States,  by  one  financial  operation,  $10,000,000,000. 
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J  what  do  these  figures  mean?  What  efforts  on  our  part 
have  been  necessary  ?  What  measures  had  we  to  take,  and  what  prob- 
lems to  solve,  to  enable  us  to  find  the  money  we  required  ourselves, 
and  also  to  lend  these  huge  sums  to  our  Allies?  To  be  able  to  answer 
these  questions  it  is  necessary  to  get  some  picture  of  the  effect  of  the 
war  on  England's  general  economic  life. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  surprise  of  the  war  to  most  people,  even 
to  those  who  had  studied  political  economy,  has  been  the  enormous 
expenditure  of  money  which  a  nation  can  incur,  and  the  length  of 
time  which  it  can  go  on  fighting  without  complete  exhaustion.  This 
should  not  have  been  in  reality  a  surprise  to  anyone  who  had  studied 
past  history,  for  all  experience  shows  that  "money"  itself  has  never 
prevented  a  nation  from  continuing  to  fight,  if  it  were  determined 
to  fight.  The  financial  condition  of  Revolutionary  France  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Napoleon's  career  was  wretched  in  the  extreme;  yet 
France  went  on  fighting  for  nearly  twenty  years  after  that.  The 
Balkan  states  can  hardly  be  said  ever  to  have  had  great  financial 
resources,  and  yet  they  fought,  one  after  the  other,  two  severe  wars, 
and  are  now  fighting  a  third  still  more  severe  and  prolonged.  The 
Boers  in  South  Africa  found  no  difficulty  in  fighting  the  British 
empire  for  three  years  with  practically  no  financial  resources.  The 
Mexicans  recently  managed  to  fight  one  another  for  a  good  many 
years  in  the  same  way.  Lastly,  the  Southern  States  in  your  own 
Civil  War  fought  for  years  a  desperate  and  losing  fight,  and  were 
ultimately  beaten  to  the  ground,  not  so  much  by  a  lack  of  money  as 
by  a  lack  of  actual  things  to  live  on  and  fight  with.  In  fact,  all  history 
proves,  and  this  war  proves  to  us  over  again,  that  if  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  "the  will  to  fight"  exists,  money  will  never  stop  a  nation's 
fighting,  provided  only  it  possesses  or  can  obtain  its  absolutely  mini- 
mum requirements  of  food,  clothing,  and  munitions  of  war.  It  was 
Bismarck,  I  think,  who  said:  "If  you  will  give  me  a  printing  press 
I  will  find  you  the  money."  No  doubt,  in  finding  the  money  required 
for  an  exhausting  war,  a  nation  is  driven  to  all  sorts  of  desperate 
financial  expedients  which  may  very  seriously  affect  its  economic 
life,  but  if  a  nation  wants  to  continue  fighting  and  can  produce,  or 
be  induced  to  produce,  the  things  that  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
life  and  warfare,  the  government  will  get  hold  of  those  things  some- 
how. If  it  cannot  get  them  in  any  other  way,  ultimately  it  will  take 
them. 

Therefore,  though  the  mechanism  of  finance  is  exceedingly  im- 
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portant,  the  vital  thing  both  for  a  country  itself  and  its  Allies  is  that 
it  should  produce  and  so  have  available  everything  required  for  war, 
both  for  itself  and  for  them.  This  may  seem  an  elementary  fact,  but 
I  lay  stress  on  it  because  it  is  to  my  mind  fundamental  and  the  key  to 
the  actions  of  a  government  at  war.  If  the  goods  are  not  there  or 
cannot  be  obtained  from  other  countries  in  some  way  or  other,  no 
method  of  financing  will  avail  at  all.  The  all-important  thing  is,  there- 
fore, the  annual  production  of  the  people  for  war,  and  the  amount  of 
that  production  which  is  left  over  after  satisfying  the  civil  consump- 
tion and  which  is  available  for  the  war  needs  of  the  nation  itself  or 
its  Allies.  In  other  words,  the  all-important  thing  is  that  the  govern- 
ment should  assist  in  the  development  of  the  maximum  productive 
capacity  of  the  nation,  should  direct  that  productive  capacity  into 
channels  suitable  for  war,  and  should  restrict  entirely  the  consumption 
of  luxuries,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  everything  else  required  by  the 
ordinary  civil  population. 

It  was  some  time  in  England  before  we  saw  how  to  achieve  these 
results.  We  started  with  "business  as  usual."  We  thought  we  could 
go  on  as  in  peace  time,  but  we  soon  found  that  was  absolutely  impos- 
sible. To  put  industry  on  a  war  footing  so  that  the  nation  should 
produce  what  is  required  for  war  and  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  re- 
quired drastic  measures  on  the  part  of  our  government. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  way  of  explaining  why  such  measures  were 
required  is  to  try  and  give  some  idea  of  our  national  production  and 
consumption  in  normal  times  and  show  how  it  has  been  affected  by 
the  war.  Most  figures  of  national  production  and  consumption  are 
unreliable,  but  the  English  figures,  though  somewhat  out  of  date, 
happen  to  be  fairly  reliable,  as  they  are  the  result  of  a  searching  in- 
vestigation by  a  Royal  Commission  on  the  Census  of  Production  some 
years  ago.  The  figures  I  give  are  for  the  year  1907.  No  doubt  by 
the  year  1914  they  had  been  very  much  increased  and  have  changed 
still  more  since,  but  they  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  my  argument : 

In  1907  the  British  people  are  estimated  to  have  produced  goods  to  the 

total  amount  of,  roughly  $10,000,000,000 

The  nation  consumed  during  that  year  in  personal  consumption 7,050,000,000 

It  spent  on  capital  purposes  at  home 

(a)  On  betterment  of  its  national  plant 950,000,000 

(b)  On  maintenance  of  its  national  plant 900,000,000 

It  used  up  goods  to  the  value  of  (in  keeping  up  and  probably  increasing 

its  stocks  of  material  on  hand)  325,000,000 

It  exported  goods  in  the  form  of  loans  to  foreign  countries  of  about 500,000,000, — 

making  up  in  all  the  total  actually  produced.     By  1914,  probably  its 
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income  had  increased  to  at  least  $12,500,000,000  and  the  surplus  of 
goods  which  it  had  over  to  export  as  loans  to  foreign  countries  seems 
to  have  increased  from  about  $500,000,000  to  about  $1,000,000,000. 

What  happened,  then,  in  war  time?  First  of  all,  there  was  an 
enormous  and  growing  demand  for  materials  of  all  kinds  for  war 
consumption,  either  in  the  form  of  guns,  or  shells  or  military  cloth- 
ing, or  food  or  motor  trucks,  or  aeroplanes  or  any  of  the  one  hundred 
and  one  items  of  military  equipment,  and  not  only  for  ourselves  but 
for  our  Allies. 

How  was  that  demand  met  ?  It  is  obvious  from  the  figures  I  have 
just  given,  that  there  must  be  great  changes  either  in  production  or 
consumption,  or  there  would  be  no  materials  at  all  for  war  purposes, 
because  they  are  normally  all  used  up  in  other  directions,  and  in  fact 
seven-tenths  of  what  we  produced  in  the  year  1907  was  immediately 
consumed  again  in  the  form  of  personal  consumption  by  the  people. 
It  is  clear  we  must  either  have  increased  our  production  of  goods  or 
reduced  our  consumption,  or  lastly,  bought  rhore  goods  from  foreign 
countries  by  selling  them  our  liquid  capital  assets. 

Let  us  consider  first  how  we  can  have  reduced  our  consumption. 
It  must  have  been  in  one  or  all,  no  doubt  all,  of  the  following  ways : 

1.  By  cutting  off  altogether  our  normal  peace  loans  to  foreign 
countries,  i.  e.,  in  19 14  $1,000,000,000. 

2.  By  cutting  down  all  normal  additions  to  our  national  plant, 
i.  e.,  by  building  no  more  houses,  factories,  railways,  roads,  etc.,  ex- 
cept  for   purely  war  purposes.     This  expenditure  in  1907  amounted 
to  about  $9-50,000,000. 

3.  By  cutting  down  and  ceasing  as  far  as  possible  to  spend 
money  on  the  maintenance  of  our  national  plant,  except  the  minimum 
required  to  keep  it  running.    This  expenditure  in  1907  amounted  to 
$900,000,000.    We  have  undoubtedly  let  our  roads,  railways,  houses, 
and  so  forth,  to  some  extent  deteriorate. 

4.  And  most  important  of  all,  by  cutting  down  our  civil  per- 
sonal expenditure.     This  is  so  far  the  largest  item  of  consumption 
that  it  is  here  where  the  most  important  savings  can  be  made. 

By  these  means  it  is  obvious  that  at  the  expense  of  our  becoming 
poorer  and  allowing  our  national  plant,  our  railways,  houses,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  to  deteriorate,  and  by  strict  personal  economies  we  have 
been  able  to  turn  a  large  volume  of  production  in  the  direction  of  war 
material,  in  other  words,  to  devote  the  labor  and  material  formerly 
used  for  the  above  purposes  purely  to  war  purposes. 
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But  how  about  production  ?  Has  it  decreased  or  increased  ?  The 
greatest  productive  capacity  in  a  nation  is  to  be  found,  of  course, 
among  the  men  who  are  of  fighting  age.  In  England  the  total  num- 
ber of  "occupied  males"  between  the  ages  of  18  and  44,  i.  e.,  roughly, 
the  conscription  age,  was  in  1911  7,200,000.  The  number  of  men 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  our  army  and  navy  amount  to  over 
5,000,000 ;  therefore,  out  of  every  seven  of  these  men,  on  the  average 
more  than  five  are  now  soldiers  or  sailors.  These  men  are  lost  from 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  nation.  It  is  obvious  that  if  our  pro- 
duction has  remained  the  same,  or  has  increased,  it  must  have  been 
the  result  of  extraordinary  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  small  percentage 
of  occupied  males  of  fighting  age  left,  on  the  part  of  all  the  other 
males,  occupied  or  formerly  unoccupied,  and  on  the  part  of  all  females. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  difficulties,  I  think  it  is  probable  that 
our  production  is  quite  as  great  as  before.  Measured  in  money,  and 
owing  to  the  rise  of  prices,  it  would  probably  be  much  greater.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  population,  practically  speaking,  has 
been  working,  and  working  intensely.  Millions  of  women  who  have 
not  worked  before  are  working  now.  No  one  is  idle.  Every  acre  of 
land  or  garden  that  can  be  used  is  being  used.  Methods  of  produc- 
tion have  been  speeded  up,  labor  saving  machinery  in  industry  and 
agriculture  multiplied.  In  every  direction  the  wheels  have  been  turn- 
ing faster. 

But  perhaps  more  important  still,  the  character  of  our  produc- 
tion has  entirely  changed — almost  our  entire  industry  is  producing 
for  war  purposes.  Ordinary  civil  needs  are  no  longer  considered. 
We  have  of  course  to  produce  what  is  essential  for  life,  but  beyond 
that,  all  our  energies  are  directed  to  war  production.  The  govern- 
ment has  of  necessity  compelled  the  whole  of  British  industry  to  pro- 
duce for  war,  and  to  produce  what  it  is  told  to  produce,  because  in  no 
other  way  could  our  own  armies  and  our  Allies  have  been  supplied. 
No  man  is  free  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  labor  and  capital,  with 
his  ships  or  with  his  steel.  He  has  to  do  what  he  is  told  to  do.  By 
this  means  production  for  war  purposes  has  enormously  increased, 
and  civil  consumption,  too,  enormously  decreased,  partly  because  the 
goods  for  the  civil  population  are  no  longer  produced,  and  you  cannot 
buy  what  isn't  there.  Instead  of  gramaphones,  the  Gramaphone  Com- 
pany makes  fuses ;  instead  of  cloth  for  ordinary  clothes,  the  woolen 
factory  makes  khaki ;  instead  of  motor  cars  the  motor-car  maker 
makes  shells. 
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Apart  from  selling  our  liquid  capital  assets  in  return  for  foreign 
goods,  and  apart  from  borrowing  from  foreign  countries  for  the 
same  purpose,  our  power  to  provide  our  own  army  and  navy  with 
all  they  want  and  have  any  surplus  over  for  our  Allies  has  indeed  de- 
pended entirely  on  our  extraordinary  efforts  in  production,  and  not 
in  normal  production  but  in  war  production,  and  also  on  the  extent 
to  which  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  our  civil  consumption  of  all 
kinds.  I  put  production  first,  because  while  economy  in  consumption 
is  exceedingly  important,  increased  productive  capacity  devoted  to 
war  material,  in  my  opinion,  is  still  more  important.  Our  increased 
productivity  has,  as  I  say,  been  devoted  entirely  to  war  requirements. 
We  have  had  to  turn  over  our  whole  industry  from  a  peace  to  a  war 
basis.  We  have  both  voluntarily  and  compulsorily  cut  off  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  which  are  unnecessary  for  war  purposes.  Imports  have 
been  drastically  restricted.  Many  trades  have  been  actually  shut  down 
and  the  labor  taken  from  them  and  handed  over  to  war  industries. 
Labor  itself  has  been  subjected  to  restrictions  which  would  have  been 
wholly  impossible  before  the  war.  Labor  may  not  leave  its  employ- 
ment without  government  leave;  salaries  and  wages  may  not  be  in- 
creased without  government  approval.  Measures  for  the  control  of 
industry  which  were  unheard  of,  and,  in  fact,  absolutely  impossible 
before  the  war,  have  been  imposed  upon  all  industry.  Fixed  prices 
have  been  placed  on  the  most  important  materials.  The  government 
now  has  the  absolute  control  of  the  use  of  steel,  copper,  lead,  wool, 
leather,  and  other  materials  for  which  the  war  demand  is  insatiable, 
and  also  of  all  materials  manufactured  therefrom.  No  use  may  be 
made  of  most  of  these  materials  for  any  purpose  whatever,  without  a 
certificate  being  first  obtained.  No  buildings  of  any  kind  may  be 
erected  without  leave  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  I  may  mention  a 
personal  experience  that  may  bring  home,  perhaps,  the  position. 
A  short  time  ago  a  sister  of  mine,  who  lives  in  the  country,  ran  short 
of  water,  because  her  pump  broke  down.  She  was  informed  that  no 
material  could  be  used  to  mend  it  without  a  certificate  from  the  Min- 
ister of  Munitions.  I  heard  of  the  matter  because  she  wrote  to  me 
to  invoke  my  help.  This  may  show  the  extent  of  the  control  now 
exercised.  The  whole  of  the  industry  may  be  said  now  to  be  directed 
by  the  government.  Its  regulation  is  an  enormous  task.  In  the  head 
office  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  alone  there  are  more  than  10,000 
people. 

On  the  other  side,  partly  as  result  of  the  goods  required  actually 
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not  being  produced,  and  partly  as  result  of  restriction,  either  com- 
pulsory or  voluntary,  of  consumption,  we  have  cut  down  enormously 
our  ordinary  consumption  of  luxuries,  and  are  now  cutting  down  on  ne- 
cessities. Both  for  financial  reasons  and  owing  to  the  pressure  on  ton- 
nage caused  by  the  submarine,  the  government  has  for  long  instituted 
an  extremely  drastic  restriction  of  imports.  I  regret  myself  that  these 
restrictions  were  not  introduced  earlier,  and  here  is  something  in  our 
experience  which  may  be  useful  to  the  United  States.  We  discov- 
ered to  our  surprise  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  that  war  apparently 
meant  prosperity  and  not  poverty.  The  huge  governmental  expendi- 
tures and  the  loans  and  taxation  which  they  caused  resulted  in  an 
enormous  redistribution  of  wealth.  Wages  advanced,  and  millions 
found  that  they  had  more  money  than  they  had  ever  had  before.  The 
result  was  that  consumption  actually  tended  to  go  up  among  the 
poorer  classes,  and  labor  and  materials,  vitally  required  for  war  pur- 
poses, were  diverted  to  meeting  these  new  demands.  It  was  some  time 
before  our  government  realized  the  disastrous  nature  of  this  tendency, 
and  it  was  long  before  the  whole  of  the  people  realized  that  though 
an  individual  may  be  able  to  afford  to  be  a  spendthrift  in  war  time, 
a  nation  cannot  afford  that  he  shall  be.  But,  of  course,  nearly  all  our 
extravagance  in  this  respect  is  now  long  over.  So  far  as  our  own 
efforts  and  sacrifices  make  the  export  to  our  Allies  of  war  materials 
from  our  own  resources  possible,  we  are,  I  believe,  doing  nearly  all 
that  we  humanly  can. 

There  has  been  an  enormous  decreased  consumption  of  many 
foodstuffs,  and  also  of  other  materials.  Personal  expenditure  on 
servants,  motor  cars,  clothes,  and  everything  else  has  been  cut  down. 
I  will  give  two  examples.  When  I  left  England  some  months  ago  no 
private  owner  of  a  motor  car  could  get  more  than  10  gallons  of  gaso- 
line a  month.  Now  I  believe  he  can  get  practically  nothing.  Again, 
our  ration  of  sugar  is  25  Ibs.  per  head  per  annum  now ;  American  con- 
sumption per  head  in  1916  was  over  75  Ibs.  If  the  United  States  re- 
duced its  consumption  to  ours  there  would  on  that  item  alone  be  a  sav- 
ing of  nearer  $500,000,000  than  $400,000,000  per  annum. 

Perhaps  I  can  make  the  situation  clear  by  the  following  compari- 
son: Before  the  war  we  imported  for  the  needs  of  our  civil  pop- 
ulation about  55,000,000  tons  of  materials  of  all  kinds  each  year.  We 
are  now  importing  about  30,000,000  tons.  Of  that  30,000,000,  at 
least  10,000,000  represent  munitions  of  war  of  one  kind  and 
another  for  our  Allies  as  well  as  ourselves.  The  balance  of  20,- 
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000,000  tons  is  in  the  main  foodstuffs.  Therefore,  as  against  55,000,- 
ooo  tons  before,  we  are  now  getting  20,000,000  nearly  all  of  food- 
stuffs. But  let  me  show  how  immense  is  the  burden  of  increased 
prices  to  an  importing  country  like  England  and  what  increased  wealth 
is  pouring  into  an  exporting  country  like  the  United  States.  For  our 
imports  in  1913,  approximately  55,000,000  tons,  we  paid  $3,300,000,- 
ooo;  for  our  20,000,000  tons  we  are  paying  at  the  rate  of  between 
$3,900,000,000  and  $4,350,000,000.  That  is  the  effect  of  wheat 
at  $2.20  instead  of  80  cents  and  cotton  at  25  cents  instead  of  10  cents, 
and  steel  at  4  cents  instead  of  something  over  i  cent.  And  that  $3,- 
900,000,000  is  paid  for  by  the  export  of  real  wealth  from  us  or  by 
the  raising  of  debts  we  must  repay. 

It  may  seem  that  all  my  insistence  on  our  increased  production 
and  increased  economy  in  consumption  has  not  much  bearing  on  the 
problem  of  financing  our  Allies.  But  in  reality  it  has  the  most  direct 
and  vital  bearing,  and  the  American  experience  in  this  respect  will  be 
the  same  as  ours.  We  have  never,  I  believe,  refused  an  Ally  the  neces- 
sary credit  if  we  have  been  able  consistently  with  our  own  demands  to 
supply  them  with  the  goods  which  they  wanted  from  our  own  home 
products.  We  continue  now  to  grant  them  the  necessary  credit,  when 
we  can  make  the  goods  ourselves  in  Great  Britain.  But  the  problem 
has  been  to  find  the  labor  and  material  to  produce  what  they  wanted 
as  well  as  what  we  wanted.  We  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  supplied  them 
with  every  variety  of  material  in  enormous  quantities.  We  have 
lent  them  continuously  hundreds  of  ships  at  cost  price  of  working, 
the  most  valuable  commodity  in  the  world.  We  have  supplied  them 
with  coal  and  steel  in  very  large  quantities,  with  guns,  rifles,  ammu- 
nition, explosives,  and  every  other  kind  of  munitions,  motor  trucks, 
rails,  railway  materials,  locomotives,  and  so  on.  In  the  year  1916 
alone  we  supplied  them,  in  addition  to  the  materials  quoted  above, 
which  are  of  course  the  most  important  for  war  purposes,  with  9,000,- 
ooo  pairs  of  boots,  over  100,000,000  sand  bags,  40,000,000  yards  of 
jute,  millions  of  socks  and  blankets,  and  in  addition,  several  thousand 
tons  of  leather ;  also  cloth,  foodstuffs  of  every  kind,  portable  houses, 
tools,  hospital  equipment,  and  so  forth. 

We  have  been  able  to  do  this  and  to  continue  doing  it,  first  of 
all,  because  our  whole  industry  is  now  devoted  to  war  purposes ;  sec- 
ondly, because  of  our  intensified  productive  energy;  and  thirdly,  be- 
cause of  our  economy  in  civil  consumption.  Without  these  efforts 
we  might  have  been  prepared  to  give  our  Allies  the  same  amount  of 
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credit,  but  that  would  have  been  useless  because  the  goods  they  want- 
ed would  not  have  been  there. 

We  have  had,  however,  to  assist  our  Allies  not  only  by  supplying 
them  with  what  we  could  produce  internally  but  by  enabling  them  to 
purchase  abroad.  This  has  been  a  problem  of  extreme  difficulty, 
and  of  a  character  different  from  any  that  is  likely  to  face  the  United 
States.  And  it  is  here  that  we  have  had  to  supplement  our  resources 
by  the  means  I  have  already  mentioned,  namely,  the  sale  of  every 
liquid  asset  our  government  could  lay  its  hands  on. 

We  are,  as  you  know,  by  no  means  a  self-contained  nation.  With 
all  our  efforts  we  have  not  been  able  to  produce  all  that  we  or  our 
Allies  have  required.  The  demands  of  war  are  absolutely  insatiable, 
and  we  have  neither  been  able  to  produce  the  kinds  of  things  which 
were  required,  nor  have  we  had  enough  of  what  we  could  produce 
ourselves.  Copper,  for  instance,  we  had  to  buy  from  the  United  States, 
and  where,  as  in  the  case  of  steel,  we  produced  largely  ourselves,  so  un- 
limited have  been  our  own  and  our  Allies'  demands  that  there  we  also 
had  to  buy  largely  from  the  United  States.  At  home  our  supply  to  our 
Allies  of  all  articles  has  been  limited  only  by  our  productive  capacity 
and  our  economy,  and  not  by  any  lack  of  credit.  Abroad  it  has  been 
limited  by  our  means  of  payment  and  by  the  credit  we  have  been  able 
to  secure. 

I  need  hardly  say  how  fundamentally  different  are  the  problems 
of  lending  one's  Allies  credit  at  home  and  lending  them  one's  credit 
in  foreign  countries.  I  started  by  pointing  out  that  in  some  way  or 
other  a  government  at  war  has  always  raised  and  will  always  raise 
credit  enough  to  get  hold  of  the  goods  that  its  people  produce  in  war 
time.  Look  to-day,  for  instance,  at  such  comparatively  poor  countries 
financially  as  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Turkey.  These  govern- 
ments have  been  able  to  find  credit  at  home  and  create  currency  suffi- 
cient to  continue  the  fight.  But  abroad  they  could  buy  nothing  without 
assistance.  The  problems  before  a  government  of  procuring  the  goods 
produced  by  other  countries  is  a  wholly  different  one,  and  depends  en- 
tirely on  whether  that  government  has  anything  of  intrinsic  value  to 
the  foreign  nation  to  give  in  return,  or,  if  it  has  not,  whether  it  can 
induce  that  foreign  nation  to  sell  goods  on  credit. 

Now  England,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  was  in  far  the 
strongest  position  of  any  of  the  Allies  to  purchase  munitions  and  other 
materials  from  foreign  countries,  both  for  herself  and  her  Allies.  She 
was  in  fact  the  greatest  creditor  nation  in  the  world.  France,  too, 
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was  a  powerful  creditor  nation,  but  not  so  powerful  as  England,  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  her  export  commerce  received,  un- 
fortunately, a  much  more  staggering  blow  than  England's.  While, 
therefore,  France  has  made  every  possible  effort  financially,  the 
greater  burden  fell  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  Russia  and  Italy  were 
debtor  nations,  and  even  before  the  war  had  to  borrow  in  order  to 
balance  their  foreign  account.  Serbia  was,  of  course,  in  the  same 
position,  and  Belgium  has  been  in  that  position  since  the  commence"- 
ment  of  the  war,  too.  Roumania  has  equally  required  assistance.  All 
these  nations  have  required  help  in  making  purchases  abroad.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  therefore,  we  have  had  to  assist  our 
Allies  and  also  our  Dominions  as  well,  in  making  foreign  purchases. 
As  I  have  already  stated,  we  have  in  these  three  years  lent  not  less 
than  six  billion  dollars,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  our  Allies.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  methods  we  adopted  to  lend  them  our  credit  in  our  coun- 
try. It  is  necessary  now  to  consider  very  briefly  how  we  have  found 
the  means  to  lend  them  our  credit  in  foreign  countries. 

Consider  England's  position  in  1913  a^  regards  her  balance  of 
trade.  In  that  year  her  imports  were  valued  at  $3,210,000,000,  her 
exports  at  $2,560,000,000.  But  it  has  usually  been  estimated  that 
England  was  owed  about  $1,600,000,000  annually  by  foreign  roun- 
tries  for  interest  on  capital  lent,  for  shipping  freights,  and  for  Bank- 
ing, insurance,  and  other  commissions,  etc.  If  this  sum  is  added  to 
her  exports,  then  the  total  amount  owed  to  her  was  $4,160,000,000 
as  against  $3,210,000,000  which  she  owed  for  her  imports.  In  other 
words,  she  had  a  favorable  balance  of  about  $950,000,000,  or  even 
probably  nearer  $1,000,000,000,  which  was  lent  abroad.  She  was, 
therefore,  in  a  very  comfortable  position.  The  war,  however,  has 
altered  that  position  greatly  to  her  disadvantage. 

It  is  true,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  that  the  tonnage  of  our 
ordinary  commercial  imports  has  been  enormously  reduced,  and  has 
constantly  been  falling  off  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  But 
so  has  the  tonnage  of  our  exports,  although  the  huge  increase  in 
prices  has  actually  enormously  increased  the  value  of  our  imports  and 
maintained  that  of  our  exports  at  nearly  their  pre-war  figure.  Our 
export  trade  must  in  fact  have  been  very  much  reduced  in  size,  be- 
cause it  is  mostly  to  South  America  and  the  far  east,  and  in  order  to 
provide  tonnage  nearer  home  all  our  ships  have  been  taken  by  the 
government  off  these  routes  and  brought  to  the  north  Atlantic.  The 
excess  of  commercial  imports  over  exports  is  now  in  value  about 
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Showing  the  effects  of  the  Germhun  shellfire.     From   the  shock   of  the  bom- 
bardment   the   statue    of    th»*    Virgin,    at    the    top    of    the   spire,    took    the   re- 
markable position   depleted,    in    which   it   has  since   hung.      Etching   by   Muir- 
head    Bone.      (British    Pictorial    Service.) 
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$1,950,000,000  a  year  instead  of  $630,000,000,  and  this  altogether 
apart  from  our  huge  government  imports. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  our  earnings  from  freights, 
interest,  and  commissions  have  been  affected  by  the  war,  but  unques- 
tionably they  have  not  covered  anything  like  the  above  extremely 
large  debit  balance.  In  consequence  we  have  been  obliged  for  very 
many  months  to  take  exceptional  measures  to  maintain  our  exchange 
with  this  country,  from  whom  our  chief  purchases  are  made. 

In  fact,  these  unfavorable  influences  of  the  war  began  to  tell 
very  soon  on  our  external  position.  Notwithstanding  our  drawing 
in,  in  the  first  months  of  the  war,  money  which  we  had  lying  all  over 
the  world,  which  I  believe  amounted  to  a  very  large  sum,  and  not- 
withstanding our  great  exports  of  gold,  there  was  by  June,  1915,  a 
collapse  in  our  American  exchange,  and  it  was  clear  that  much  more 
drastic  measures  to  maintain  it  were  required.  These  measures  could 
only  be  the  mobilization  of  all  our  liquid  assets  salable  abroad,  and  since 
that  date  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  carried  through  completely  this 
mobilization  and  placed  those  assets  at  the  disposal  of  our  Allies,  so 
far  as  they  were  not  needed  to  pay  our  debts. 

In  the  first  place,  the  United  States  has  increased  its  gold  by,  I 
think,  about  $1,200,000,000  since  August,  1914,  of  which  the  major 
portion  must  have  come  from  the  British  empire. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  taken  the  most  drastic  measures  to 
insure  that  every  holder  of  American  securities,  or  indeed  any  other 
securities  which  we  could  sell  or  borrow  against  here,  should  either 
sell  or  lend  such  securities  to  the  government.  We  have,  in  fact,  I 
think,  drained  our  country  dry  of  them. 

I  should  not  like  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the  value  of  American 
securities  exported  here  both  by  the  government  and  private  persons, 
but  they  may  amount  to  between  $2,000,000,000  or  $2,500,000,000,  or 
even  more.  We  have  in  fact  taken  every  possible  step  to  sell  you  ev- 
erything you  will  buy. 

While  the  exchanges  between  the  Allies  and  nearly  all  neutral 
countries  are  depreciated,  the  exchange  between  New  York  and  Lon- 
don has,  by  means  of  the  above  measures,  been  maintained  practically 
at  gold  point  to  the  very  great  advantage,  not  only  of  Great  Britain, 
but  of  our  Allies  and  also  of  the  United  States,  and  in  fact  of  every 
nation,  except  our  enemies,  because  all  are  interested  in  uninterrupted 
trade. 

In  peace  time  the  exchanges  find  their  own  level.    If  a  nation  is 
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living  too  extravagantly,  the  fall  in  its  exchange  will  naturally  tend 
to  correct  its  extravagance,  because  imports  tend  to  be  restricted  and 
exports  to  be  encouraged.  Naturally,  if  the  exchanges  are  artificially 
maintained,  that  tendency  ceases  to  operate.  That  is  of  course  a  dis- 
advantage, but  it  would  be  more  of  a  disadvantage  if  it  were  not  that 
other  and  even  stronger  influences  are  restricting  ordinary  commer- 
cial imports  into  European  belligerent  countries. 

I  have  already  quoted  the  very  striking  figures  of  the  tonnage  of 
imports  into  Great  Britain,  which  sufficiently  prove  that  practically 
no  imports  are  now  being  made  except  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary. 

Of  course  no  nation  could  permanently  tolerate  such  unfavora- 
ble trade  balances  as  those  from  which  the  Allies  in  Europe  are  now 
suffering.  They  can  only  do  so  now  and  keep  their  exchanges  with 
the  United  States  steady  by  borrowing  immense  sums  here.  But  the 
war  itself  is  not  permanent,  and  the  question  is  whether  the  present 
state  of  affairs  can  be  continued  long  enough  to  enable  all  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Central  powers  to  exert  their  full  strength  and  win  a 
final  victory.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  true  way  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion is  this :  Taken  together,  the  resources  of  all  the  nations  fighting 
the  Central  powers  are,  or  should  be.,  adequate  for  all  war  needs 
and  indeed  almost  unlimited.  Since  we  all  wish  to  win  the  war,  we 
must  all  wish  them  utilized  to  the  full  extent.  That  involves  the  best 
possible  cooperation  between  all  the  Allies,  and  it  involves,  too,  those 
Allies  which  have  the  goods  lending  them  on  credit  to  those  who  have 
not  and  which  need  them.  Since,  in  my  opinion,  there  can  never  be 
any  question  but  that  all  the  Allies  in  Europe  are  absolutely  good  for 
any  external  debts  they  may  incur,  there  is  every  reason  why,  if  we 
can  extend  credit  to  one  another,  we  should  do  so.  Speaking  of  my 
own  country,  I  believe  she  will  surprise  the  world,  when  the  war  is 
over,  with  the  rapidity  with  which  she  will  repay  her  foreign  obliga- 
tions. Her  productive  capacity  is  unimpaired,  and  indeed  increased; 
she  still  possesses  enormous  foreign  capital  investments,  not  unfor- 
tunately liquid  enough  to  form  valuable  security  for  raising  loans 
abroad,  but  which  will  continue  to  return  her  large  sums  in  interest. 
Undoubtedly  she  will  have  to  live  economically,  but  that  ought  to  have 
become  an  ingrained  habit  if  the  war  goes  on  much  longer.  Indeed, 
I  consider  that  in  the  case  of  any  great  European  power  the  repu- 
diation of  foreign  obligations  is  inconceivable.  The  nation  which 
lends  its  credit  is  therefore  building  up  a  capital  investment  abroad 
of  undoubted  value.  That  capital  investment  has  already,  in  the  case 
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of  both  England  and  the  United  States,  reached  enormous  propor- 
tions. But  there  is  this  difference.  Against  what  we  have  lent  our 
Allies  we  have  to  set  the  capital  assets  we  have  sold  and  the  debts  we 
have  incurred  abroad.  What  we  have  lent  out  of  our  savings  is  small. 
But  the  United  States  has  nothing  to  set  against  its  loans.  They  have 
been  out  of  savings  and  the  United  States  has  become  a  gigantic  cred- 
itor nation  instead  of  being  a  debtor  one.  Every  nation  has  had  to  buy 
vast  quantities  of  materials  from  the  United  States  at  enormously 
enhanced  prices,  and  hitherto  in  the  last  three  years,  while  France, 
Russia,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain  have  been  becoming  poorer,  the  United 
States  has  become  enormously  richer.  The  United  States  in  return 
is  now  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Allies  in  the  most  generous 
manner  by  lending  to  all  the  Allies  vast  sums.  It  is  only  by  so  doing, 
as  I  said  above,  that  the  joint  resources  of  all  the  countries  fighting 
Germany  can  be  made  Available  in  the  most  effective  manner.  Un- 
less credit  is  so  extended,  either  the  materials  cannot  be  used  or  the 
exchanges  are  bound  to  collapse,  and  trade  for  a  while  come  to  a 
standstill  and  be  to  a  great  extent  permanently  dislocated.  The  more 
speedily  a  great  American  army  can  be  landed  in  France,  the  nearer 
will  peace  be.  But  meanwhile  it  is  vital  that  the  armies  of  France 
and  Britain,  which  are  now  doing  the  fighting,  should  be  maintained 
at  their  maximum  strength  and  efficiency,  and,  for  this,  they  must 
have  large  supplies  from  this  country. 

It  will  no  doubt  have  been  noticed  that  the  credits  granted  Great 
Britain  have  been  greater  than  those  granted  to  any  other  Ally.  The 
reasons  are  simple,  though  they  are  not,  I  think,  generally  understood. 
We  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  largest  war  and  munition  programme 
of  any.  Ally.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  now,  I  believe  I  am 
right  in  saying,  almost  the  largest  effective  fighting  army  now  in  the 
field  on  the  Allied  side;  we  certainly  have  by  far  the  largest  navy; 
we  have  in  addition  3,000  or  4,000  anti-submarine  vessels;  we  have 
by  far  the  largest  mercantile  marine.  All  these  great  weapons  of 
war  require  a  huge  and  constant  supply  of  materials  to  keep  them 
efficient.  In  the  second  place,  as  I  have  shown  above,  we  are,  with 
the  exception  of  the  United  States,  the  greatest  industrial  arsenal 
among  the  Allies;  that  necessarily  involves  large  imports.  Thirdly, 
we  extend  large  credits  in  England  to  our  Allies,  some  part  of  which 
they  may  use  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  this  part  may  ultimately 
come  back  on  the  sterling  exchange  in  New  York.  Lastly,  it  is  well 
known  that  neutrals  who  are  owed  money  by  England  unfortunately 
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find  it  convenient  to  utilize  the  sterling  exchange  in  New  York  in 
order  to  recoup  themselves  in  dollars.  But  so  also  do  neutrals  who 
are  owed  money  by  the  other  Allies.  So  long  as  we  maintain  the 
sterling  exchange  this  appears  to  be  inevitable,  and  the  burden  of 
financing  both  our  own  and  our  Allies'  trade  tends  to  fall  on  that 
exchange.  It  is  by  our  maintenance  of  the  sterling  exchange  that 
this  continuance  of  our  Allies'  trade  is  rendered  possible.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  sterling  exchange  is  the  maintenance  of  the  Allied  ex- 
changes. All  these  factors  together  exert  an  immense  influence.  If 
England  had  had  only  herself  to  finance  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and,  indeed,  even  if  she  had  only  herself  to  finance  now,  it  is 
probable  she  would  not  have  needed  to  borrow  at  all  abroad. 

I  have  now  completed  my  very  broad  sketch  of  England's  efforts 
in  financing  her  Allies  and  the  manner  in  which  she  accomplished 
the  task.  Let  me  summarize  it: 

England  had  two  kinds  of  resources  only : — 

1.  Her  liquid  assets,  namely,  her  gold  and  her  salable  foreign 
securities. 

2.  The  excess  of  her  productive  capacity  over  her  consumption 
on  her  own  war  and  civil  needs.    It  matters  not  whether  the  products 
she  had  in  excesss  were  such  as  she  could  lend  direct  to  her  Allies,  or 
whether  she  lent  materials  obtained  from  abroad  either  in  exchange 
for  her  own  products  exported  or  in  return  for  past  or  present  ser- 
vices, e.  g.,  interest  and  freight. 

Her  liquid  assets  she  has  in  the  past  three  years  nearly  exhausted. 
She  can  in  fact  no  longer  create  credit  abroad  for  her  Allies  except 
by  borrowing.  She  is  limited,  therefore,  to  her  own  productive  capac- 
ity. She  can  and  does  continue  to  extend  credit  in  England  when 
she  can  provide  the  goods,  but  she  must  leave  it  for  the  United  States 
to  grant  credit  in  America. 

Lastly,  I  come  to  the  question  whether  our  experience  has  any 
bearing  on  the  American  situation.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss 
what  the  United  States  ought  or  ought  not  to  do.  That  would  be  a  deli- 
cate matter  for  an  Englishman  to  do  in  any  case.  One  observation, 
however,  it  is  permissible  for  me  to  make.  It  is  one  which 
my  account  of  our  experiences  naturally  leads  up  to,  and  which 
in  my  opinion  goes  to  the  root  of  the  problem.  The  credit  which  the 
United  States  extends  to  the  Allies  is  being  used  entirely,  or  almost 
entirely,  in  purchases  in  this  country  itself.  Indeed,  in  the  main  the 
materials  must  come  from  this  country.  It  is  the  last  great  reservoir 
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of  supplies.  There  is  nowhere  else  to  go  to.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  therefore,  even  more  than  in  ours,  the  fundamental  problem 
lying  behind  the  purely  financial  one  is  the  problem  whether  the  mate- 
rials which  the  Allies  require  are  available  over  and  above  the  supply 
for  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  and  its  civil  requirements. 
That  is  the  problem  which  faced  us.  It  already  faces  the  United 
States.  It  will  become  more  and  more  insistent  because  the  coun- 
try's demands  will  be  huge,  and  yet,  if  we  are  not  all  to  fail,  it 
is  vital  that  the  French,  British,  and  Italian  armies  which  are  actually 
now  fighting  shall  during  the  next  year  not  go  short  of  essentials 
to  efficiency. 

What  are  the  chief  materials  required  by  the  Allies?  Food, 
steel,  oil,  copper,  steel  plates,  and  so  on.  We  hardly  read  of  any- 
thing else  in  the  papers  but  of  the  scarcity  of  these  articles.  Just 
like  us,  the  United  States  is  finding  that  it  cannot  produce  and 
spend  both  for  peace  and  for  war  at  the  same  time.  "Business  as 
usual"  is  impossible.  Business  cannot  be  as  usual.  The  ravenous  de- 
mands of  a  modern  war  compel  every  nation  at  war  to  choose  between 
peace  and  war ;  if  they  have  elected  for  war,  they  must  order  their  eco- 
nomic lives  accordingly;  they  must  turn  their  industry  from  a  peace 
to  a  war  basis,  and  they  must  see  that  every  war  demand  has  a  prior 
claim  to  every  peace  demand.  Circumstances,  I  fear,  will  compel 
the  United  States  to  reduce  by  all  means  in  its  power  the  unnecessary 
consumption  of  labor  and  materials.  Let  me,  perhaps,  give  one  ex- 
ample : 

There  are,  I  am  told,  4,000,000  automobiles  in  this  country,  as 
against  800,000  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  No  doubt  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these  are  used  for  industrial  and  commercial  purposes,  but 
are  there  not  a  large  number  of  private  cars  which  possibly  might 
be  laid  by  for  the  period  of  the  war,  as  now  in  England?  Consider 
the  labor  and  material,  the  steel,  the  copper,  the  aluminum,  the  rub- 
ber, etc.,  used  in  the  production  and  in  the  repair  of  these  cars;  the 
gasoline  used  in  running  them,  the  labor  absorbed  in  the  drivers  and 
the  keepers  of  the  garages,  and  you  will  have  an  example  of  the  econo- 
mies that  are  possible  by  the  abstinence  and  sacrifices  of  the  civil 
population  in  war  time.  Similar  examples  can,  of  course,  be  found 
in  every  sphere  of  life. 

Germany  has  shown  above  every  nation  hitherto  what  miracles 
enforced  economy  can  perform.  France  and  England  are  following 
fast  in  her  footsteps.  The  measures  we  had  to  take  were  the  restric- 
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tion  of  all  unnecessary  imports,  the  cutting  down  of  consumption  by 
the  civil  population,  the  regulation  of  industry,  so  that  it  produced 
what  was  required  for  war  before  there  was  any  thought  of  what 
was  required  for  peace.  We  are  told  that  food  is  short,  steel  is  short, 
oil  is  short,  and  many  other  things  are  short.  It  seems,  then,  that 
these  same  problems  which  faced  us  face  the  United  States.  It  is 
likely  that  the  measures  we  had  to  take  are  the  right  ones  for  the 
United  States  also. 
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BY 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MANNING 

HE  contributor  of  this  highly  important  and  interesting 
article  is  a  recognized  authority  on  Cuba,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  country's  resources,  economic  character, 
and  general  position  and  progress.     Mr.  Manning  — 
son  of  the  late  Hon.  Daniel  Manning,  secretary  of  the 
_  ---.  ________      treasury  in  President  Cleveland's  cabinet  —  has  long 

been  a  representative  man  of  af  lairs.  He  is  president  of  the  National 
Savings  Bank  of  Albany,  New  York;  vice-president  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association,  and  identified  with  many  large  financial  and 
industrial  enterprises.  —  THE  EDITORS. 

UBA'S  entrance  into  the  war  against  Germany,  on  the 
7th  of  April,  1917,  was  in  both  manner  and  spirit  re- 
markable. Following  in  twenty-four  hours  the  dec- 
laration of  hostilities  by  the  United  States,  the  action 
of  Cuba  was  nevertheless  entirely  original  and  inde- 
pendent. In  both  houses  of  her  congress  the  war  reso- 
lution was  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote,  and  practically  without 
debate  except  in  the  respect  of  generous  competition  by  the  members 
for  the  most  patriotic  and  fervid  terms  of  approbation  possible  to  be 
expressed. 

The  actuating  motives  of  the  Cuban  government  and  people  were 
powerfully  defined  by  President  Menocal  in  a  message  (April  6) 
which  will  rank  with  the  most  masterly  state  papers  in  the  history  of 
the  world  war.  Like  the  great  addresses  of  President  Wilson  to  our 
congress,  it  is  of  crystalline  clearness  in  its  exposition  of  the  necessity 
of  resistance  to  Germany,  and  equally  admirable  for  its  dignity  and 
decision.  Taking  the  broad  grounds  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  the 
utter  illegality  and  barbarism  of  Germany's  submarine  warfare,  and 
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the  positive  requirements  of  action  thus  imposed  upon  every  nation, 
President  Menocal  declared  that  the  "acts  of  war  without  quarter 
against  all  nations  whose  ships  or  citizens  navigate  or  could  navigate 
in  the  seas- which  the  imperial  German  government  attempts  without 
right  to  close  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  under  terrible  penalties, 
cannot  be  tolerated  nor  can  they  be  accepted  ipso  facto  as  legal  to-day 
or  at  any  time."  The  attitude  of  Cuba,  he  said,  had  been  temperately 
but  firmly  expressed  in  a  diplomatic  note  to  Germany  which  had  been 
sent  on  February  7,  the  day  after  receipt  officially  at  Havana  of  the 
German  submarine- warfare  notification  of  January  31 ;  and  all  the 
other  neutrals  had  "with  more  or  less  energetic  force"  taken  a  similar 
proceeding.  He  especially  instanced  "the  unexampled  decision  and 
nobility  of  the  United  States,  inspired  by  the  most  elemental  principles 
of  justice."  But,  "to  the  great  misfortune  of  civilization  and  human- 
ity," neither  the  just  protests  nor  significant  intimations  of  the  neu- 
trals had  availed  to  any  degree  to  alter  the  announced  program  of  the 
German  government. 

From  this  admirable  review  and  analysis  of  the  subject  President 
Menocal  proceeded  at  once  to  state  the1  decision  of  Cuba.  It  was  the 
decision  of  war,  and  the  impelling  reason  was  the  lofty  one  of  moral 
obligation.  "The  Republic  of  Cuba,"  he  said,  "cannot  in  any  manner 
worthily  or  decorously  hold  itself  aloof  or  apart  from  the  noble  and 
valiant  attitude  assumed  by  the  United  States,  to  which  nation  we  are 
united  by  the  sacred  bonds  of  gratitude  and  brotherhood. 
Cuba  cannot  remain  neutral  in  this  supreme  conflict  because  the  dec- 
laration of  neutrality  would  oblige  her  to  treat  all  the  belligerents 
equally,  refusing  them  with  equal  rigor  any  access  to  her  ports  and 
imposing  on  them  the  same  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  which  would 
be  in  the  present  case  contrary  to  all  public  sentiment,  to  the  essence  of 
the  pacts  and  moral  obligations — moral  rather  than  legal — which  bind 
us  to  the  United  States." 

The  Cuban  president's  definition  of  the  controlling  spirit  of  his 
government  and  countrymen  as  that  of  moral  obligation  was  received 
with  the  deepest  appreciation  in  the  United  States.  It  was  above  all 
valued  because  we  and  the  whole  world  knew  that  it  was  in  no  manner 
stimulated  or  suggested  by  any  inducement  or  solicitation  on  our  part ; 
and  indeed  that  even  if  Cuba  had  found  no  moral  obligation  in  the  sit- 
uation, even  if  she  had  chosen  a  strict  neutrality,  the  government  and 
public  opinion  of  the  United  States  would  have  deferred  altogether 
and  without  criticism  to  her  preference.  The  New  York  Times  truly 
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President   of  Cuba,   now  serving;  his  second  term.      His  administration  has  given   Cuba 
tin-    greatest    progress    and    prosperity    attained    in    her    history. 
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Portrait   by   .1.    Rle.z,    Havana 
SRNORA    MARIANA    SEVA    DK    MKNOCAL, 

Thi-  b*-;iutiful  and  accomplished  wife  of  President  Menocal.  The  gratitude  nf  the  Allied  nations 
goes  out  to  Senora  Menocat  for  Cuba's  splendid  cooperation  in  the  gr*-ut  rnlii'f  and  humane  work 
-so  indispensable  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Through  her  initiative  and  direction  the  money 
!•••<)  ui  r-''.i  for  plat-inn  Cuba's  important  Red  ('ross  unit  at  the  front  in  1'Yance  was  promptly 

secured. 
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RAFAEL    MONTORO 

Secretary  of  the  Executive  Department  of  Cuba — dean  of  President  Menooal's  cab- 
inet; formerly  minister  to  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  One  of  the  preeminent  men 
<jf  Culm,  and  of  international  reputation;  jurist,  orator,  stati-snuin,  and  diplomat. 
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represented  public  sentiment  in  its  comment  on  the  matter  (April 
8)  : — "While  General  Menocal  in  his  message  to  the  Cuban  congress 
recognizes  a  moral  obligation  to  support  the  United  States  in  this 
crisis,  it  is  an  obligation  that  we  should  never  have  thought  of  urging 
upon  the.  Cuban  people." 

The  policy  of  alliance  with  the  United  States  in  the  war,  which 
President  Menocal  recommended  on  the  6th  of  April  and  the  congress 
of  Cuba  adopted  on  the  7th,  has  ever  since  engaged  the  unanimous 
and  enthusiastic  support  of  the  people  of  the  island  Republic.  As  a 
spirited  yourig  nation,  Cuba  has  always  shown  considerable  internal 
political  activity.  At  the  time  when  the  war  issue  was  formulated  and 
decided  President  Menocal's  first  term  was  nearing  its  conclusion, 
and,  as  in  our  own  country  at  the  appointed  period  for  determining, 
the  presidential  succession,  there  were  marked  party  rivalries.  His 
position  as  the  exponent  of  the  national  unity  for  participation  in  the 
world  conflict  was  reflected  in  a  remarkable  consolidation  of  popular 
demand  for  his  continuance  at  the  head  of  the  nation.  Three  weeks 
after  the  transmission  of  his  message  to  congress  the  electoral  college 
cast  its  vote  for  president,  standing  two  to  one  in  his  favor. 

The  second  inauguration  of  President  Menocal  was  signalized  by 
great  demonstrations  of  the  people  in  support  of  their  chosen  gov- 
ernment and  its  unequivocal  and  aggressive  war  program.  The  presi- 
dent, in  his  address,  not  only  gave  emphasized  expression  to  his  pre- 
vious notable  utterances  on  the  fundamental  subject,  but  outlined  with 
statesmanlike  wisdom  and  precision  the  essential  work  to  be  done  by 
Cuba  as  her  contribution  to  the  Allied  cause.  He  said:  "The  dec- 
laration of  war  which  congress  by  unanimous  vote  passed  in  accord- 
ance with  my  message  imposes  upon  Cuba,  within  the  limits  of  her  re- 
sources, very  sacred  duties.  The  national  dignity  appreciates  the 
scope  of  these  and  demands  that  her  cooperation  be  virile  and  complete. 
The  government  of  the  United  States,  our  great  friend,  has  informed 
us  that  she,  as  well  as  Cuba,  has  two  capital  duties  to  perform — one 
military,  and  one  economic;  and  that  the  latter  for  Cuba  consists  in 
raising  to  the  maximum  our  sugar  production,  which  is  indispensable 
to  all  the  Allied  powers,  as  well  as  in  keeping  the  country  free  from 
all  disturbances  that  might  diminish  or  interfere  with  it." 

In  relation  to  the  military  cooperation  afforded  or  to  be  afforded 
by  our  young  ally,  the  present  is  not  the  time  for  publishing  any  par- 
ticular details.  The  world  knows  the  valor  of  Cuba,  nobly  proved 
throughout  her  fifty  years'  struggle  for  independence.  We  may  be 
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sure  that  the  impulse  of  her  entire  representative  population  has  from 
the  beginning  been  for  a  positive  military  part,  and  that  corresponding 
action  has  been  taken  within  the  limits  of  the  Menocal  government's 
wise  policy  along  the  immensely  important  line  of  the  maximum  eco- 
nomic service  to  the  United  States  and  therefore  to  all  the  Allies. 

The  deciding  test  of  a  country's  performance  at  war  is,  however, 
found  not  in  the  number  of  soldiers  that  it  puts  into  the  field,  but  in 
the  alacrity  and  adequacy  of  its  national  action  and  conduct  in  the  re- 
spects representative  in  a  large  way  of  its  earnestness,  energy,  and  effi- 
ciency.    From  this  embracing  point  of  view  Cuba  has  done  herself 
conspicuous  credit.     She  has  met  the  emergencies  and  responsibilities 
of  the  war  in  full  accord  with  her  president's  elevated  conception  of 
"the  national  dignity."    Financial  measures  proportionate  to  the  coun- 
try's means  were  taken  at  an  early  stage.    These  included  a  $30,000,000 
issue  of  Cuban  War  bonds ;  and  the  Liberty  bonds  of  the  United 
States  were  largely  subscribed  for  by  the  banks  and  general  public. 
In  August  the  Cuban  government  transferred  to  the  United  States 
four  large  German  steamships,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  30,000, 
which  had  been  lying  in  the  port  of  Havana  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  in  Europe.     "President  Menocal,"  said  the  government  re- 
port on  this  act,  "disdaining  for  Cuba  all  thought  of  profit  by  sale  or 
lease  of  the  vessels,  for  which  many  offers  were  made  to  him,  trans- 
ferred them  to  the  United  States  without  price."    As  a  further  mani- 
festation of  solidarity  with  the  government  of  the  United  States,  war 
was  declared  on  Austria-Hungary  in  December. 

In  the  economic  phase  of  Cuba's  cooperation,  upon  which  stress 
was  laid  by  President  Menocal  in  his  inaugural,  her  contribution  to 
the  common  cause  is  to  be  measured  by  the  character  and  quality  of 
her  people's  worth  in  these  unprecedented  times,  as  related  to  the 
great  and  sole  requirements  of  a  high  national  virility  and  govern- 
mental efficiency.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  world  at 
war  against  Germany  and  her  associates  must  reckon  the  weight  and 
usefulness  of  Cuba  as  an  ally.  For  in  the  economic  sphere  all  de- 
pends upon  a  country's  solid  capacities  and  virtues,  very  positively 
characterizing  its  people  and  correspondingly  its  government. 

The  eminent  worth  of  the  Cuban  people  has  been  one  of  the  out- 
standing facts  of  history,  as  well  as  of  the  common  observation  of 
the  world,  throughout  the  country's  career,  which  dates  from  the 
earliest  period  of  European  civilization  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
The  population  sprung  from  the  original  implanted  stock  and  its  grad- 
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ual  increments  uniformly  displayed  great  ardor  and  tenacity  of  at- 
tachment to  the  country,  resoluteness  in  pursuing  destinies  as 
honorable  and  noble  as  ever  engaged  a  liberty-loving  and  cultured 
race,  and  activity  in  substantial  respects  with  the  concomitant  cer- 
tainty that  a  splendid  economic  success  awaited  only  the  realization  of 
cherished  political  aspirations.  With  the  advent  of  independence  it 
became  the  exclusive  test  of  Cuba's  potential  development  to  demon- 
strate her  capabilities  of  government  and  administration. 

Cuba's  existence  as  a  nation  covers  a  space  of  less  than  sixteen 
years.1  To-day  her  government  compares  creditably  in  all  regards 
with  that  of  any  other  democratic  country.  It  operates  under  strict 
constitutional  provisions  and  limitations,  with  a  president,  cabinet, 
congress,  judiciary,  and  provinces  (corresponding  to  our  States)  ;  it 
has,  therefore,  all  the  "checks  and  balances"  of  our  own  system,  and 
the  fullest  scope  is  afforded  for  the  play  of  political  action  as  well  as 
for  proof  of  the  self-governing  genius  of  the  people.  Similar  institu- 
tions and  arrangements  of  government,  as  has  been  shown  in  several 
countries,  admit  of  variable  results  in  practice  according  to  popular 
temperaments  and  dispositions — sometimes  in  the  mass  and  some- 
times in  minorities.  It  stands  immensely  to  the  credit  of  Cuba  that 
after  but  the  briefest  self-governing  experience  she  is  so  successful 
an  exemplar  of  the  most  liberal  political  principles  compatible  with 
order  and  sound  administration. 

Mario  Garcia  Menocal,  now  serving  his  second  term2  as  president 
of  the  Republic,  has  by  his  brilliant  abilities,  powerful  personality, 
and  sagacious  statesmanship  remarkably  promoted  the  national  ad- 
vancement. His  five  years  of  administration  of  the  executive  office 
have  witnessed  a  movement  and  an  access  of  development  and  pros- 
perity far  surpassing  anything  previously  known  in  the  country's 
history.  The  measure  of  Cuba's  economic  position  is  her  foreign 
trade,  as  her  own  population — about  two  and  one-half  millions — has 
not  within  itself  the  capacity  for  a  great  proportionate  absorption  of 
its  own  energies.  In  the  year  1917  the  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports totalled  approximately  $650,000,000,  against  $267,016,000 
(official)  for  the  fiscal  year  1911-12,  which  immediately  preceded 
the  beginning  of  General  Menocal's  presidency,  and  against  only 
$118,300,000  in  1901-2,  the  last  year  antecedent  to  Cuba's  national 

1.  The   national   holiday  Is  celebrated  on  the  20th  of  May,   the   anniversary  of  the  raising  of  the 
Cuban  flag  over  the  Palace  In   Havana,   upon  the  retirement.  In  1902,   of  the  United  States  provisional 
government. 

2.  The  presidential  term  In  Cuba,  as  In  the  United  States,  Is  for  four  years. 
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independence.  The  tremendous  trade  growth  in  the  five  years  1913  to 
1917  reflects  the  intelligent  and  consistent  policy  of  the  Menocal  gov- 
ernment in  stimulating  productive  activity,  business  enterprise,  and 
financial  strength,  all  of  which  find  their  ultimate  expression  in  for- 
eign commerce,  the  conclusive  test  of  the  nation's  comprehensive  com- 
petency. Coinciding  with  the  immense  forward  movement  of  trade 
has  been  a  financial  solidity  "of  the  highest  order.  In  the  respect  of 
credit  Cuba  is  not  excelled  by  any  country  of  the  world.  Absolute  sta- 
bility has  been  realized  in  her  coinage,  currency,  and  general  finances, 
and  her  securities  command  premiums  in  every  financial  market. 

The  change  of  the  balance  of  trade  from  a  former  debit  to  an 
enormous  credit  hag  been  marvellous.  For  the  year  1901-2  there  was 
a  balance  against  Cuba  of  $11,816,000;  for  1911-12  she  had  a  favora- 
ble balance  of  $26,558,000;  for  the  year  ending  December,  1916  (the 
last  year  represented  by  official  statistics  at  this  writing  available), 
the  balance  to  her  credit  was  $108,293,000. 

President  Menocal  has  surrounded  himself  with  exceptionally 
able  and  forceful  men.  His  government  in 'its  composition  represents 
the  earnest  ideals  and  ordered  endeavors  of  a  people  that  has  well 
passed  the  formative  stages  of  concentration  to  the  aims  and  work  of 
nationality.  It  is  a  business  government,  occupied  with  the  growth 
and  progress  of  Cuba. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  work  for  the  country  which 
has  engaged  his  administration,  General  Menocal  brought  a  personal 
reputation  and  prestige,  an  intellectual  equipment,  and  an  experience 
and  achievement  in  conspicuous  capacities  and  relations  which  from 
the  beginning  assured  him  of  the  strongest  public  confidence  and  coop- 
eration. His  administration  in  its  character  and  results  is  thus  the 
logical  sequence  of  a  previous  career  marked  especially  by  genius  for 
the  direction  of  affairs.  It  has  given  Cuba  profound  consciousness  of 
her  national  capabilities;  and  from  this  there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect for  her  a  future  corresponding  to  her  wonderful  resources  and 
brilliant  advantages.  When  a  country  realizes  great  and  rapid  prog- 
ress as  the  result  of  agencies  that  its  people  have  set  in  operation,  the 
more  that  can  be  done  will  probably  engage  its  active  effort  betimes. 

The  more  to  be  done  in  Cuba  is  the  matter  of  chief  interest  to 
everyone  who  makes  a  study  of  the  country.  Her  development  has 
only  begun;  her  resources  have  only  in  small  part  been  touched.  The 
explanation  is  found  wholly  in  the  sparsity  of  the  population. 
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The  following  is  from  a  publication  issued  by  the  Cuban  depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor  (1917)  : 

"Cuba  has  but  59  persons  to  the  square  mile,  while  the  Bermuda 
islands  have  1,000;  Belgium,  600;  Java,  595 ;  Rhode  Island,  500;  Hol- 
land, 454;  England,  425;  Porto  Rico,  330;  Japan,  317;  German  em- 
pire, 316,  and  Italy,  310.  With  all  her  natural  resources  this  island 
can  easily  sustain  more  inhabitants  per  square  mile  than  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  countries." 

The  fact  is,  Cuba  has  never  received  her  due  share  of  the  emigra- 
tion which  for  three  centuries  has  been  issuing  from  the  crowded 
lands  of  Europe  and  which  in  the  last  half  century  has  attained  enor- 
mous proportions.  For  this  the  reasons  are  simple  and  obvious.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Revolution  immigration  was  not  encouraged.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Spanish  regime  more  or  less  directly  discouraged  it. 
Since  the  Revolution  the  doors  of  the  young  nation  have  been  hos- 
pitably open,  but  comparatively  few  immigrants  have  entered  because 
of  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  offered  within.  For  lack 
of  knowledge  the  world  has  failed  to  appreciate  Cuba.  Were  the  opu- 
lence of  the  island's  resources  and  the  charm  of  its  material  and  social 
conditions  adequately  known  to  the  world,  we  should  see  eagerly  di- 
verted thither  a  considerable  portion  of  that  human  tide  which  for 
years  has  been  congesting  the  industrial  centers  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  has  also  flowed  to  the  less  congenial  shores  of  South  Amer- 
ica. When  appreciative  understanding  of  Cuba  is  diffused  through- 
out the  world,  we  shall  see  the  island  far  more  densely  populated,  not 
merely  with  the  legitimate  increase  of  its  present  inhabitants,  but  also 
with  a  well-selected  and  progressively  assimilated  contribution  from 
other  lands,  the  nucleus  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  better  class  of 
the  immigrants  that  now  throng  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Professor  Robert  T.  Hill,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, says :  "Cuba  is  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  of  the  tropical  lands. 
The  whole  island  is  mantled  with  rich  soil,  fertile  calcareous  loams, 
which,  under  constant  humidity,  yield  in  abundance  every  form  of  use- 
ful vegetation  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  climes."  Yet  only  8  per 
cent,  of  the  area  of  the  Republic  is  under  cultivation. 

The  subject  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  Cuba  in  very  large 
ways,  and  not  qualified  by  any  deterring  conditions  or  considerations, 
is  not  capable  of  adequate  discussion  within  the  limits  of  such  a  gen- 
eral article  as  this.  A  few  particulars  will  indicate  the  great  scope 
and  attractions  of  the  topic. 
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Take  sugar,  Cuba's  foremost  commodity.  It  is  estimated  that 
last  year's  crop  amounted  to  3,500,000  tons,  the  largest  ever  produced 
by  any  nation  in  the  world's  history — larger  than  the  whole  production 
of  the  world  fifty  years  ago.  Germany,  with  her  intensified  speciali- 
zation in  sugar  production,  raised  2,675,000  tons  in  the  year  1913-14, 
when  her  gainful  activities  of  every  kind  were  strained  to  the  limit. 
Cuba,  having  a  population  not  much  greater  than  one-thirtieth  that  of 
Germany,  shows  a  year's  product  of  nearly  a  million  tons  more.  But 
only  a  trifling  portion  of  Cuba's  available  soil  is  planted.  It  moreover 
should  be  understood  that  sugar  culture  in  Cuba  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
tremely economical  outlay.  From  a  single  planting  the  farmer  may 
harvest  cane  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  root  renews  the  stalk  with 
undiminished  vigor  for  a  period  of  thirty  to  fifty  years. 

Who  does  not  know  the  superiority  of  Cuba's  tobacco?  It  is 
an  article  in  demand  throughout  the  world,  and  always  will  be.  Never 
can  there  be  too  much  of  it  raised  and  marketed.  Not  all  the  Cuban 
soil  is  adapted  to  the  highest  grades,  and  the  manufacturing,  trade, 
and  competitive  conditions  which  enter  into  the  question  of  an  intensi- 
fied production  are  undoubtedly  many  and  peculiar.  But  at  present 
the  tobacco  crop  of  Cuba  has  an  annual  value  of  only  about  $25,000,000. 
It  is  not  a  superficial  observation  that  the  world  can  absorb  a  far  larger 
output,  or  a  merely  speculative  suggestion  that  Cuba  could  probably 
digest  with  entire  comfort  an  expansion  of  enterprise  in  the  tobacco 
line. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  all  the  other  agricultural  products 
to  which  the  Cuban  soil  is  so  wonderfully  adapted — coffee,  citrus 
fruits,  etc., — speaking  of  the  export  possibilities  alone.  In  re- 
lation to  the  native  Cuban  consumption,  there  is  a  candidly  recog- 
nized need  for  more  diversified  agriculture.  This  need  will  indeed 
be  readily  deduced  from  any  critical  analysis  of  the  imports,  which 
include  many  articles  of  ordinary  food  use  that  could  in  overflowing 
abundance  be  raised  were  the  occupation  of  the  land  enlarged  and  the 
invitations  of  the  home  demand  more  fully  responded  to. 

Mining,  manufactures,  all  the  varied  departments  of  business 
hold  forth  inducements  to  capital  and  to  those  seeking  the  substantial 
rewards  of  endeavor.  Unemployment  is  impossible  in  Cuba  for  any- 
one willing  to  work,  and  the  standards  of  recompense  are  high. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  the  persuasion  of  abounding  opportu- 
nity that  Cuba  offers.  The  country  presents  the  established  advan- 
tages of  a  material  position  and  development  which  afford  superior 
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facility  and  encouragement  for  whatever  may  be  undertaken  along 
the  lines  of  advancing  enterprise.  More  merchandise  enters  and 
leaves  the  harbor  of  Havana  than  any  other  port  of  the  western  hem- 
isphere except  New  York.  The  island  has  2,600  miles  of  railroad, 
exclusive  of  electric  lines.  Business  in  its  varied  forms  rests  upon 
foundations  as  secure  and  reputable  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere. 
The  spirit  of  the  country  is  eminently  hospitable  to  all  investment  and 
effort  that  prove  themselves  useful.  To  people  from  the  United 
States  particularly  Cuba  maintains  an  attitude  of  pronounced  re- 
ceptiveness  and  cooperation.  Of  her  foreign  trade  the  United  States 
takes  75  per  cent,  of  the  exports  and  furnishes  70  per  cent,  of  the  im- 
ports. 

The  high  position  of  Cuba  in  material  respects  is  the  correlation 
of  the  vigor,  alertness,  intelligence,  and  culture  which  have  always 
notably  marked  her  people.  The  controlling  characteristics  of  her 
social  organization — using  that  term  in  the  broad  sense  and  not  in  its 
restricted  class  meaning — are  an  inbred  accomplishment  (the  inher- 
itance from  generations  of  a  polished  civilization),  an  optimism  and 
generosity  of  outlook  upon  life  and  its  strifes  and  problems,  and  a 
remarkable  average  of  ability.  No  country,  in  proportion  to  its 
population  and  the  duration  of  its  history,  can  claim  superiority  to 
Cuba  for  the  number  of  persons  of  conspicuous  attainment,  talent,  and 
leadership  that  it  has  produced — statesmen,  soldiers,  noble  patriots, 
orators,  scholars,  poets,  artists.  The  men  comprised  in  her  present 
government  rank  with  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  in  the  world ; 
and  in  every  branch  of  the  nation's  representative  activities — com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  intellectual — cultivation,  character,  and  ca- 
pacity are  prevailing  traits.  Great  liberality  of  mind  is  a  marked  pre- 
disposition of  the  population  at  large.  This  has  been  strikingly  shown 
in  the  quickly  composed  feelings  and  harmonized  relations  of  the  two 
popular  divisions  so  widely  divergent  in  political  tenets  and  action  only 
twenty  years  ago.  Remembering  the  bitter  antagonisms  which  long 
subsisted  on  both  contesting  sides  after  our  Civil  War,  our  admiration 
is  due  Cuba  for  the  charity  and  reconcilement  thus  mutually  displayed 
by  former  foes. 

Intimately  concerned  in  all  the  forward  and  upward  aspirations 
and  achievements  of  Cuba  are  her  women.  Their  influence  has  always 
been  very  direct  and  immediate  in  contributing  to  the  progress  of  the 
country  and  the  advancement  of  its  standards  in  every  sphere,  and  es- 
pecially that  of  culture.  Many  of  the  most  noteworthy  characters  in 
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the  literature  and  art  of  the  country,  in  education,  philanthropic  work, 
and  the  stimulation  of  thought  and  public  spirit  generally,  have  been 
women.  Their  service  has  been  enthusiastically  and  powerfully 
brought  to  bear  in  support  and  encouragement  of  the  government  in 
the  present  war.  In  this  work  the  efficient  lead  was  taken  by  Mrs. 
Menocal,  the  accomplished  wife  of  the  president,  who  personally  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  for  raising  Cuba's  quota  for  the  Red  Cross, 
one  million  dollars.  Through  her  inspiring  personality,  her  devoted 
interest,  and  unflagging  energy,  with  the  loyal  assistance  of  other 
women  of  Cuba,  she  attained  her  object  with  gratifying  promptness. 
The  history  of  Cuba  has  never  yet  been  adequately  written,  in 
either  Spanish  or  English.  Whether  for  the  charm  of  romance,  the 
stirring  reminder  of  heroic  patriotism,  or  the  practical  information 
of  political,  industrial,  and  commercial  development,  there  is,  so  far 
as  the  present  writer  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  work  yet  extant  that 
is  even  approximately  proportioned  to  the  theme  in  the  fundamental 
respects  of  comprehensiveness,  dignity,  authority,  and  that  felicity  of 
narration  which  is  indispensable  to  such  a  story  as  that  of  Cuba  should 
be.  In  fact,  even  the  elementary  requirements  of  information  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  important,  honorable,  and  fascinating  history  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Antilles,  for  more  than  four  hundred  years,  are  quite  in- 
capable of  satisfaction  from  any  volume  now  in  existence.  Yet  the 
theme  is  one  well  worthy  to  engage  the  talents  of  the  most  accomplished 
man  of  letters,  whose  treatment  of  it  would  doubtless  have  the  most 
cordial  and  grateful  reception  from  multitudes  of  interested  readers 
in  Cuba,  in  the  United  States,  and  throughout  the  world.1 

1,  To  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Buck,  of  New  York  City,  the  Publishers  and  Editors  are 
Indebted  for,  the  portraits  and  other  Illustrations  accompanying  this  article,  which  are  reproductions 
from  the  originals  in  his  collection. 
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Secretary  of  Public  Works,  Cuban  cabinet.  He  was  graduated  at  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity in  thi-  class  with  the  Hon.  Elihu  Hoot;  eminent  engineer;  a  leading  factor  in 
Culm's  advancement.  Notable  progress  has  been  made,  under  his  supervision,  in 
dealing  with  the  country's  great  engineering  problems  and  in  the  work  of  im- 
proving and  ex  t. MI  dins  the  .system  of  public  highways. 
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S.'creiHi-v  of  Public  Instruction.  Cuban  cabinet.  The  Cuban  educational  system  has  shown 
n larked  development  in  recent  years.  There  are  now  more  than  four  thousand  public 
VOhOOla.  I'nder  I>r.  Koldan's  official  supervision  are  all  (h.  public,  hiRh,  and  normal 
<i-hin)|s,  the  Xational  University,  the  Academy  uf  Arts  and  Crafts,  the  School  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture,  the  Xaiinna!  Ae;niemy  of  .Music  ;md  D.-clatnalidii.  the  National  and  other 
Public  Libraries,  and  the  Nut  Ion  a  I  Asl  ronomical  <  >bservatory. 
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THE     PRADO.     HAVANA 

AlonK    tlii*    hislnric-    thorouehfan- — Havana's    Fifth    Avenue. — running   from   Central    Park    to   thr   s./a.    art-   many    ..f    tin-    city's 
principal    [-'•si.l.-nci-.s.    iuil'-<I    throughout    the   world    for    their   ar-  hit'Ttural   styl>-  ami    hrauty. 
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A   CUBAN    HIGHWAY 

The   splendid    motor   nunls   and    the  charms   of   the   country    make   Cuba    a    paradis 
Thf   system   of    motor  highways    is    being;   rapidly    extended. 


for    tourists. 
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Wiraittt'0  Work  in       War 


^arofc  &t  rat«0  in  tff*  Eabnr  Sfalft  in  (great  Uritatn 

BT 
VIOLET  SCOTT  JAMES 

|ITH  the  fourth  winter  of  war  it  is  worth  while  to  pause 
and  take  stock  of  our  resources;  and  particularly,  at 
this  moment,  it  is  of  special  interest  to  examine  in  some 
detail  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  women, 
work  which  is  too  often  summed  up  in  glib  phrases  of 
complacent  and  superficial  eulogy  by  those  who  see 
only  the  task  accomplished  and  have  not  the  imagination  to  perceive 
the  more  subtle  significance  of  such  success. 

You  hear  that  the  women  are  "splendid,"  that  they  are  "saving 
the  country,"  "accomplishing  miracles,"  and  so  on;  and,  in  an  extreme 
case,  you  are  told  in  an  article  occupying  a  conspicuous  place  in  a 
well-known  magazine,  that  "The  women  are  wonderful.  They  don't 
mind  what  they  do.  They  work  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day.  The  gov- 
ernment is  insisting  on  one  Sunday  off  —  or  two  if  possible  —  each 
month,  but  the  women  resent  it.  'We're  not  tired,'  they  say.  And 
you  look  at  them!  They're  not  tired!" 

Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  prospects  of  women  after  the 
war  than  this  easy  assumption  that  they  can  do  a  man's  work  indefi- 
nitely and  not  suffer  for  it;  nothing  is  so  likely  to  prejudice  their 
future  in  the  labor  market.  Such  statements  merely  minimize  their 
achievements  and  give  currency  to  the  already  too-prevalent  impres- 
sion that  the  men  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  back  into  their  own  jobs 
when  they  come  home. 

The  actual  fact  is  that  in  munitions  and  upon  the  land,  at  any 
rate,  the  average  woman  cannot  do  the  average  man's  work  for  ten 
or  twelve  hours  a  day  during  three  or  four  years  without  having  her 
health  to  some  extent  impaired;  and  before  making  a  detailed  survey 
of  women's  work  in  the  war  it  is  only  due  to  them  to  recognize  the 
grave  risks  they  have  faced  in  taking  up  work  for  which  they  were 
physically  never  intended.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  women  who  are 
frequently  under  fire,  or  even  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  a  partic- 
ularly dangerous  branch  of  munition  making.  Quite  apart  from  ac- 
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tual  danger  there  is  the  extreme  nervous  strain  of  factory  life  under 
war  conditions ;  there  is  the  exposure  to  every  kind  of  weather,  on  the 
land ;  there  are  the  long  hours  of  drilling  and  marching  for  the  women 
police  and  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps;  the  constant  stand- 
ing for  the  women  bus-conductors ;  the  dragging  and  lifting  of  heavy 
weights  in  dockyards,  breweries,  aeroplane  factories,  and  scores  of 
other  employments;  and  there  is  the  perpetual  mental  tension  from 
which  these  women  must  inevitably  suffer  who  drive  large  vans  and 
drays  in  and  out  of  the  London  traffic,  or  who  act  as  ambulance  chauf- 
feurs and  convey  to  the  hospitals,  through  that  same  traffic,  the  badly 
wounded  men  who  have  just  been  brought  to  England  from  the  front. 
And  again,  the  mere  sacrificing  of  their  personal  appearance — with- 
out doubt  the  hard  work  they  have  done  has  aged  many  of  these 
women  before  their  time — may  seem  a  trivial  thing  enough  to  us  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  war.  But  the  war  will  not  last  forever,  and  for 
these  women  who  have  lost  their  youth  in  the  service  of  their  country 
the  future  holds  many  bitter  hours. 

Once  having  recognized,  despite  the  easy  optimists,  that  mira- 
cles are  only  achieved  to-day  by  strenuous  labor,  and  at  a  considera- 
ble cost,  the  survey  of  the  extension  of  women's  employment  acquires 
an  altogether  deeper  interest  and  the  human  element  behind  dull  sta- 
tistics lends  them  a  new  value  and  makes  them  no  longer  dull.  And 
at  the  same  time  if  we  realize  that  women  cannot  go  on  working  at 
this  pace  forever  it  should  be  obvious  that  many  of  the  fears  which 
are  constantly  expressed  with  regard  to  their  position  in  the  labor 
world,  after  the  war,  are  groundless.  Readjustment  and  redistribu- 
tion of  labor  will  be  needed,  certainly ;  more  women  will  be  employed, 
and  they  will  be  better  paid.  But  more  women  will  be  required.  They 
will  not  take  the  place  of  men,  permanently;  they  will  be  used  to  sup- 
plement their  work,  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  will  not  come  back 
and  those  who  will  emigrate ;  and  work  suited  to  their  physical  capac- 
ity will  be  found  for  them  in  the  thousand  and  one  new  activities  and 
industries  which  England  will  be  called  upon  to  create  and  promote 
after  the  war. 

During  the  first  three  years  and  two  months  of  the  war  about 
1,426,000  women — or  43.4  per  cent,  of  the  numbers  employed  in  July, 
1914 — have  been  drawn  into  various  occupations  as  the  result  of  war; 
and  of  these,  1,413,000  are  directly  replacing  men.  This  figure  makes 
no  allowance  for  a  displacement  of  women,  estimated  at  about  400,000, 
from  domestic  service  and  from  very  small  workshops ;  neither  does  it 
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include  an  increase  in  the  number  of  women  employed  in  connection 
with  the  nursing  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  an  allowance  which  is  estimated 
as  being  equal  to  43,000  full-time  workers.  Allowing  for  both  these 
factors,  it  is  estimated  that  the  net  increase  since  July,  1914,  in  the  num- 
ber of  women  working  regularly,  away  from  their  own  homes,  is  about 
1,070,000;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  great  part  of  the  work 
previously  done  by  domestic  servants  who  have  gone  into  other  employ- 
ment is  now  performed  by  unpaid  labor. 

The  following  table  may  perhaps  be  of  service  in  showing  the 
exact  position  up  to  October,  1917.  The  figures  are  based  upon  re- 
turns made  by  employers  to  the  Industrial  Branch  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  home  worker  of  any  kind  is 
included. 

SUMMARY   OF   THE   POSITION   AS   REGARDS   THE   EMPLOYMENT    OP  WOMEN 


OCCUPATION 

Estimated  number  of 
females  employed 
In  July.  1914 

Increase  in  the 
employment   of  females 
since  July.  1914 

Direct  replacement  of 
men  by  women 

Numbers 

Percentage  of 
those  employed 
In  July,  1914 

Numbers 

Percentage  of 
those  employed 
in  July,  1914 

22.5 
8,680.0 

664.3 
4I.O 
461.9 

1,350.0 
581.2 
67.9 
32.4 

25-4 

86.1 
1,217.8 
12.3 

Industries  

2,I76,OOO 
2,000 

6OO 
80,OOO 
I7,OOO 

I.20O 
9,500 
496,000 
67,500 

I76,OOO 
6o,5OO 

4,500 
196,200 

530,000 
214,000 

4,OOO 
9.OOO 
76,OOO 

I7.0OO 
58,000 

335,ooo 
22,000 

24,000 
46,500 

60,500 
30,000 

24.4 
9,206.9 

7I7.O 
11.4 
447.2 

1,400.0 
609.0 
67.4 
32.3 

13-9 
76.8 

1,338.0 
iS-o 

49O,OOO 
2O2.OOO 

4.OOO 

33,ooo 
78,500 

16,000 
55,ooo 
337,ooo 
22,000 

44,500 
52,000 

55,000 
24,000 

Government  Establishments  

Gas,  Water,  and  Electricity  (under 

Agriculture  in  Great  Britain   (per- 

Transport     (excluding     Tramways 
under  local  authorities) 

Tramways     (under    local    authori- 
ties)          

Finance  and  Banking 

Commerce  ... 

Professions  

Hotels,    Public    Houses,    Cinemas, 
Theatres,  etc. 

Civil  Service,  Post  Office  

Civil     Service     (other     than     Post 
Office)  

Services     under     local     authorities 
(other  than  Tramways) 

Total  .. 

1.287.000 

1.426.000 

43.4 

1,413,000 

43-0 

It  is  calculated  that  about  700,000  women  are  now  employed  on  munition  work,  and 
650,000  on  other  industrial  government  work;  in  addition  there  are  some  40,000  females 
engaged  on  work  for  the  government  in  commercial  occupations  and  transport. 

The  number  of  women  who  have  obtained  employment  through 
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labor  exchanges  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  During  1914  those 
who  obtained  employment  in  districts  away  from  their  own  homes, 
through  exchanges,  numbered  32,988;  in  1915  the  number  was  in- 
creased to  53,096,  and  in  1916  to  160,003.  As  these  figures  only  refer 
to  women  who  were  seeking  employment  in  a  new  district,  they  are 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  mobility  of  women's  labor  during  the 
war.  Nevertheless,  the  main  difficulty  which  has  been  experienced 
in  connection  with  women's  labor,  particularly  in  work  upon  the  land, 
which  involves  migration  into  some  remote  district,  has  been  the  great 
objection  which  they  have  shown  to  moving  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. Even  those  women  without  domestic  ties  of  any  kind  seem  to 
shrink  from  plunging  into  a  new  neighborhood  and  strange  surround- 
ings; and  there  is,  of  course,  another  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
their  being  employed  in  large  numbers  on  the  land,  and  that  is  the 
housing  question.  In  certain  districts  the  more  enterprising  farmers 
or  squires  have  opened  hostels  for  their  women  workers.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  country  lags  far  behind  the  towns  in  schemes  of  this  kind, 
and  the  woman  laborer  must  either  lodge  with  her  employer — an  ex- 
pedient which  is  equally  distasteful  to  both  parties — or  she  must  live 
alone,  under  very  unsuitable  conditions,  in  a  vacant  cottage,  in  the 
unlikely  event  of  such  accommodation  being  at  hand. 

It  is  the  housing  question,  and  the  lonely  life,  which  has  kept  so 
many  women  out  of  agriculture  who  would  otherwise  be  only  too  ready 
to  take  to  the  land ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  problem  which 
will  have  to  be  solved  in  the  near  future.  The  experience  of  the  past 
summer  has  proved  that  in  all  forms  of  dairy  work,  in  the  feeding 
and  rearing  of  young  stock,  in  the  hoeing  and  gathering  of  potatoes 
and  turnips,  and  in  all  the  lighter  tasks  connected  with  harvesting, 
women  can  do  invaluable  work.  They  can  be  entrusted,  after  training, 
with  the  care  of  cattle  and  horses ;  with  horses,  particularly,  they  have 
proved  highly  successful  in  remount  camps.  The  mistake  is  to  expect 
them  to  undertake  the  heaviest  farm  work,  such  as  ploughing  or  pitch- 
ing hay  on  to  the  ricks. 

It  might  be  of  interest,  perhaps,  to  give  a  few  instances  of  the 
occupations  at  which  women  have  replaced  men  with  complete  success. 

In  Munitions.  On  the  land.  As  police.  Bus  conductors.  Van  and  mail  drivers.  Ambu- 
lance drivers.  Taxi  drivers  in  the  provinces.  Ticket  collectors.  Lamplighters.  Carpenters. 
Clerks.  Dental  mechanics.  Doctors.  Commercial  travellers.  Factory  inspectors.  Garden- 
ers. District  messengers.  Grooms.  Pharmacists.  Postmen.  Relieving  officers.  Sanitary 
inspectors.  Wagon  washers.  Brewery  workers.  Stokers.  Coal  workers.  Locomotive  clean- 
ers and  wagon  washers.  Aeroplane  manufacturers.  Porters.  Printers.  Glass  manufacture. 
At  mill  work. 
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Practically  all  these  occupations,  except,  of  course,  such  work 
as  lamp  lighting,  etc.,  involve  ten  hours'  steady  labor  a  day,  and  some- 
times more. 

When  one  reflects  that  since  the  last  returns  were  published  a 
new  director  of  recruiting  has  been  appointed  who  will  see  to  it  that 
many  revisions  are  made  in  former  exemptions,  and  again  that  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  the  Woman's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  is  re- 
cruiting women  for  service  in  France  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand  a 
month,  one  may  judge  that  the  figures  dealing  with  the  employment 
of  women  during  the  full  year  1917  will  make  sensational  reading. 
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DOMINICK  SPRING-RICE 

T  is  now  recognized,  in  most  places  where  men  of  busi- 
ness gather  together,  that  the  financial  strength  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
weapons  available  for  the  removal  of  the  Prussian 
threat  to  civilized  life. 

Helped  by  the  newly  created  Federal  Reserve  sys- 
tem, American  finance  has  been  able  to  facilitate  by  means  of  credit 
the  war  preparations  of  European  as  wejl  as  American  armies  and  na- 
vies. Even  before  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  the1 
Entente  countries  derived  great  benefit  from  American  sympathy. 
But  at  that  time  those  of  Germany's  enemies  whose  zeal  for  the  com- 
mon cause  was  greater  than  their  financial  resources  had  to  look  for 
financial  help  not  to  New  York  but  to  London.  Without  the  help 
given  at  first  from  London,  now  from  New  York  as  well  as  London, 
many  stout  blows  would  never  have  been  struck  against  the  preten- 
sions of  the  kaiser.  It  may  be  of  interest,  therefore,  to  record  what 
has  been  done  by  England  to  assist  the  cause  of  all  the  Allies,  and 
briefly  to  describe  some  of  the  methods  by  which  England  has  mobil- 
ized her  resources  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end. 

For  this  purpose  one  may  first  set  down  what  has  been  spent  by 
the  British  government  on  all  accounts  since  the  outbreak  of  war, 
showing  also  the  normal  peace  expenditure  for  the  same  period,  and 
the  amount  of  the  whole  expenditure  which  has  been  devoted  to  the 
needs  of  the  Allies  and  British  Dominions. 

AUGUST    I,    1914,   TO   SEPTEMBER   30,    IQI" 

Total  spent  ...........................................  £5,584,000,000  =  about  $27,920,000,000 

Normal  peace  expenditure  on  1913-14  basis  ..............     652,000,000  3,260,000,000 

Net  war  expenditure  ..................................  4,932,000,000  24,660,000,000 

From  the  expenditure  applications  were  made  as  follows  : 
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Advanced  to  British  Dominions  i    146,000,000  =  about  $   730,000,000 

Advanced  to  Allies  (figures  estimated  since  July  21, 1917)   1,100,000,000  5,500,000,000 

1,246,000,000  6,230,000,000 

It  my  be  hoped  that  these  figures  do  not  need  elaborate  explana- 
tion. They  show  that,  of  the  estimated  expenditure  of  Great  Britain 
on  the  war,  roughly  twenty-five  per  cent,  has  been  devoted  to  assist- 
ance to  Allies  and  the  British  self-governing  Dominions  that  have 
joined  in  the  struggle.  The  advances  to  the  Dominions  have  lately 
been  a  negligible  quantity,  but  the  Allies  go  on  needing  assistance. 
According  to  the  last  statement  in  the  house  of  commons,  the  advances 
to  Allies  were  going  on  at  the  rate  of  a  million  sterling  a  day  even  in 
July  of  1917.  It  was  on  July  21  that  the  last  official  returns  of  these 
advances  were  made  up,  so  that  the  figure  given  above,  of  £1,100,000,- 
ooo  advanced  to  Allies  up  to  September  30,  is  based  on  this  estimate 
of  a  million  sterling  a  day  for  the  period  July  21  to  September  30,  1917. 

Qty?  Extent  of  lEttglattb'B  Effort 

So  much  for  the  Allies  who,  as  shown  above,  have  been  able  to 
obtain  from  England,  on  fair  and  easy  terms,  a  sum  roughly  equiva- 
lent to  one-quarter  of  England's  total  expenditure  on  the  war.  We 
may  now  consider  the  internal  aspect  of  England's  war  finance,  that 
is,  the  methods  adopted  in  England  for  the  full  utilization  of  the 
country's  resources.  There  had  been  spent  by  England  on  the  war, 
it  is  stated  above,  £4,932,000,000  ($24,660,000,000)  over  and  above 
ordinary  peace  expenditure,  from  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  to  the 
end  of  September,  1917.  This  sum  is  equivalent  roughly  to  one-third 
of  the  total  wealth  of  the  country  before  the  war,  as  estimated  by 
English  and  continental  statisticians.  In  three  years  and  two  months 
of  fighting  it  amounted  to  about  seven  and  one-half  times  the  amount 
spent  on  the  American  Civil  War. 

Moreover,  the  rate  of  expenditure  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
For  the  first  four  months  of  the  war  it  was  4.3  million  dollars,  or  less 
than  a  million  pounds  a  day.  In  six  months  it  was  doubled,  in  twelve 
it  was  doubled  again;  before  the  three  years  were  out  it  had  touched 
eight  millions  sterling,  or  $40,000,000  a  day.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prising that  British  credit  has  felt  the  strain.  Still  it  has  been  the 
surprise  of  economists  that  those  excellent  barometers,  the  foreign 
exchanges,  have  shown  so  few  signs  of  a  depreciation  in  British  credit 
even  in  neutral  centers;  in  Amsterdam,  for  instance,  the  pound  ster- 
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ling  shows  a  depreciation  of  only  about  J%  compared  with  about  44% 
depreciation  in  the  German  mark. 

fSrtttalf  IHrttjofca 

One  may  perhaps  attribute  the  relatively  good  condition  of  Brit- 
ish credit,  after  over  three  years  of  unexampled  strain,  to  the  financial 
methods  adopted  by  the  treasury,  and  in  particular  to  the  courage  with 
which  the  country  has  faced  new  taxation.  The  extent  to  which  taxa- 
tion and  borrowing  have  respectively  met  the  British  war  bill  is  shown 
below  : 

AUGUST   I,    1914,  TO   SEPTEMBER  3O, 


Total  spent  .........................................  £5,584,000,000  =  about  $27,920,000,000 

Raised  by  taxation  ..................................     1,337,000,000  6,685,000,000 

Net  borrowings    ....................................    4,247,000,000  21,235,000,000 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  not  much  less  than  a  quarter  of 
the  total  war  bill  —  and,  if  we  deduct  the  portion  of  the  war  expendi- 
ture made  up  of  advances  outside  Great  Britain,  nearly  a  third  of  the 
total  —  has  been  met  by  taxation.  It  should  also  be  recalled  that  a  large 
but  indefinite  amount  of  the  total  expenditure  represents  government 
purchases  of  food  stuffs,  which  will  eventually  be  re-sold  to  the  public. 

®ffp  Har  IBnrromtng 

Before  referring  in  detail  to  British  measures  of  war  taxation,  it 
will  be  well  to  give  a  summary  of  various  means  by  which  the  govern- 
ment has  raised  by  borrowings  the  sums  referred  to  above.  This  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  table. 

AUGUST  I,  1914,  TO  SEPTEMBER  30,  1917  —  PUBLIC  BORROWINGS  BY  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT 

War  Loan  ....................................  i  331,000,000  =  about  $  1,655,000,000 

%  Exchequer  Bonds,  1920  ........................         47,000,000  235,000,000 

%  War  Loan   ....................................  492,000,000  2,460,000,000 

%  Exchequer  Bonds,  1919  .......................         34,000,000  170,000,000 

1920  .......................  237,000,000  1,185,000,000 

1921  .......................    62,000,000  310,000,000 

1922  .......................    81,000,000  405,000,000 

'1920  .......................  161,000,000  805,000,000 

2-  Year  War  Expenditure  Certificates  .................         24,000,000  120,000,000 

5-Year  War  Savings  Certificates   ....................         92,000,000  460,000,000 


4%  Xxr-toeaWar  Loan!   ...........................        947,ooo,ooo  4,73S,ooo,ooo 

Treasury  Bills  outstanding,  3  to  12  months  ............        950,000,000  4,750,000,000 

3,458,000,000  17,200,000,000 

Ways  and  Means  Advances  (from  Bank  of  England)..      241,000,000  1,205,000,000 

Total     ..........................................     3,699,000,000  18,495,000,000 
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The  difference  between  these  totals  and  those  shown  above  of  the 
total  amount  borrowed,  is  made  up  of  loans  raised  abroad  and  other 
special  credits.  These  are  not  dealt  with  here,  as  being  suitable  only 
for  special  treatment.  A  large  part  of  them  consists  of  loans  raised 
in  America,  concerning  which  full  particulars  are  available  in  that 
country.  The  above  table  shows  only  what  the  British  investor  and 
British  bankers  have  been  able  to  lend  to  their  government.  Their  loans 
have  been  the  fruit  not  only  of  savings,  made  at  a  considerably  greater 
rate  than  before  the  war,  but  also  of  sales  to  foreigners  of  good  North 
and  South  American  and  other  securities  by  folk  who  wished  to  give 
all  they  could  to  their  own  country  in  its  time  of  trial. 


In  the  year  before  the  war,  the  British  government  had  budgeted 
to  raise  by  taxation  some  £207,000,000,  or  $1,035,000,000,  a  figure 
which  was  then  regarded  as  immense,  and  was  in  fact  higher  than  ever 
before.  As  shown  above,  the  sum  actually  raised  by  taxation  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  to  3Oth  September,  1917,  was  £1,337,000,000  = 
about  $6,685,000,000;  against  which  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  raised  on  the  pre-war  scale  is  £652,000,000  =  about  $3,260,000,- 
006;  making  the  net  war  taxation  raised  during  that  period  £685,000,- 
ooo  =  about  $3,425,000,000. 

Like  the  expenditure,  the  rate  of  taxation  has  also  been  increas- 
ing. Compared  with  the  last  year  before  the  war,  the  estimated  tax 
revenue  for  the  year  1917-18  is  more  than  three  times  as  great,  namely, 
£639,000,000,  or  $3,195,000,000,  from  a  population  half  that  of  the 
United  States.  This  figure  includes  £200,000,000  ($1,000,000,000) 
to  be  raised  from  the  excess  profits  duty  and  the  levy  on  munition 
establishments.  Even  deducting  this  sum,  however,  which  should  cease 
after  the  war,  there  will  be  enough  ordinary  revenue  coming  in  on  the 
present  scale  to  meet  the  interest  and  a  sufficient  sinking  fund  on  the 
national  debt,  even  should  the  war  go  on  to  March  31,  1918,  which  is 
the  end  of  the  financial  year.  Without  going  at  tedious  length  into 
the  various  new  taxes  that  have  been  introduced,  one  may  say  that  they 
are  principally  direct  impositions.  The  standard  rate  of  tax  on  all  in- 
comes (which  is  subject  to  certain  abatements  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
scale)  has  been  raised  from  5%  to  25%,  and  the  super-tax  on  the 
largest  incomes  raises  the  rate  of  tax  now  paid  by  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessors thereof  to  over  40%. 
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It  is  hoped  that  enough  has  been  said  here  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  "nation  of  shopkeepers"  has  cheerfully  met  the 
war's  financial  strain.  It  has  been  shown  that  roughly  a  quarter  of 
the  total  war  expenditure  has  been  devoted  to  advances  to  Allies  and 
the  self-governing  Dominions,  and  that  of  all  the  expenditure  since 
the  war  broke  out  roughly  a  quarter  has  been  met  by  taxation,  chiefly 
direct.  Emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  extent  to  which  taxation  has 
met,  and  is  still  meeting,  England's  war  bills,  because  this  seems 
important  evidence  that  the  British  people  is  spending  its  money  on  a 
cause  in  which  it  believes,  with  its  eyes  open,  and  is  not  asking  its 
friends  to  help  those  who  will  not  help  themselves.  As  a  result,  Brit- 
ish credit,  which  by  its  peculiarly  international  character  stands  to 
lose  more  than  that  of  other  countries  in  a  world-wide  war,  has  been 
satisfactorily  maintained.  Of  this  fact  we  find  proof  not  only  in  the 
relatively  high  level  maintained  in  neutral  countries  by  the  pound  ster- 
ling, but  also  by  the  readiness  w'ith  which  Americans,  even  before  their 
country  entered  the  war,  lent  to  Great  Britain  the  money  required  for 
her  purchases  in  America.  To  quote  a  former  British  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer:  "When  on  examination  it  appears  that  we  never  bor- 
row a  pound  without  making  provision  in  advance  by  new  taxation 
sufficient  to  cover  both  interest  and  a  liberal  sinking  fund,  the  founda- 
tions upon  which  alone  national  credit  can  be  built  up  are  exposed  to 
view."  These  words  were  spoken  more  than  two  years  ago,  and  as 
the  figures  given  above  of  the  present  revenue  from  taxation  show, 
they  remain  true  to-day. 
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HE  one  really  necessary  truth  to  set  down  about  the  atti- 
tude of  labor  towards  the  war  is  that  it  is  essentially 
the  attitude  of  any  other  class  of  Britons  towards  the 
war.  Things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are 
equal  to  one  another,  and  the  equality  of  earnestness 
in  purpose  and  readiness  in  sacrifice  is,  in  the  matter 
of  the  war,  the  same  among  boiler-makers,  weavers,  and  railwaymen 
as  it  is  among  peers  and  lawyers  and  the  landed  gentry.  There  is  in 
a  sense  no  Labor  party  or  any  other  party  to-day,  only  a  British  party. 

No  two  persons  hold  exactly  the  same  views  about  any  particu- 
lar social  and  political  questions.  We  have  groups  who  favor  various 
methods  of  electoral  reform,  church  government,  control  of  the  liquor 
trade,  labor  policy,  conscription,  Irish  government;  and  before  the 
war  the  lines  of  cleavage  between  ayes  and  noes  were  distinct.  But 
from  August,  1914,  all  parties  of  Britons,  including  the  Labor  party, 
entered  upon  the  war  fully  understanding  that  it  was  "not  only  a 
war  for  peace  but  a  war  against  war,"  in  which  a  hideous  tyranny 
and  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  mankind  had  first  to  be  crushed, 
that  on  its  ruins  might  be  built  at  least  the  first  foundations  of  a 
world-wide  polity,  including  a  practical  international  system  of  law 
and  arbitration  and  a  League  of  Nations  to  enforce  the  decrees  of 
the  civilized  world  against  the  disloyal  and  recalcitrant. 

Granted  that  in  writing  of  "Labor  and  the  War"  there  is  no  sug- 
gestion in  the  phrase  that  the  attitude  of  labor  is  in  any  respect  ab- 
normal, it  may  be  interesting  to  trace  in  a  general  way  what  effect 
the  war  has  had  on  labor  and  how  labor  has  played  its  part  in  the  war. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  labor  is  too  often  judged  by  the  foolish 
saying  of  a  few  noisy  and  negligible  nonentities.  I  am  writing  of  the 
main  body  of  labor. 

Prior  to  the  summer  of  1914,  labor  was  peacefully  engaged,  like 
any  other  body  of  sane  social  reformers,  in  overhauling  its  machinery 
and  discussing  and  perfecting  the  measures  in  which  it  was  interested. 

There  was  a  strong  movement  within  the  ranks  for  greater  unity. 
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It  was  under  discussion  to  take  practical  steps  to  bring  about  closer 
mutual  efforts  between  the  Cooperative  Union,  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  the  National  Labor  party. 
Subjects  connected  with  coming  electoral  reforms,  such  as  proportional 
representation  and  the  alternative  vote,  were  debated  with  deep  in- 
terest by  the  leaders  of  the  party  and  with  the  same  absence  of  agree- 
ment that  existed  in  other  political  parties.  The  labor  program  of 
education  was  a  very  forward  one,  and  included  the  raising  of  the 
school-leaving  age  to  sixteen  years,  limiting  the  hours  of  boy  and  girl 
labor  in  after  years  so  as  to  provide  twenty  hours  a  week  of  physical, 
technological,  and  general  training,  and  the  establishment  of  medical 
treatment  in  all  primary  schools.  Not  only  were  detailed  resolutions 
passed  on  educational  policy,  but  labor  was  discussing  the  adminis- 
tration and  finances  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  a  view  to  see- 
ing whether  the  wishes  of  pious  founders  and  the  aspirations  of  bril- 
liant young  men  in  the  ranks  of  labor  were  not  in  fact  coincident. 

But  overshadowing  all  these  important  matters  was  the  great 
question  of  wages,  and  the  leaders  of  the  labor  party  were  constantly 
warning  the  government  of  the  existence  of  real  discontent  and  un- 
rest caused  by  "the  industrial  and  social  conditions  of  large  masses 
of  the  people  arising  from  a  deplorable  insufficiency  of  wages."  They 
pointed  out  how  there  had  been  of  recent  years  a  great  expansion  of 
national  wealth  and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  so 
that  whilst  the  workman  was  "doing  his  bit"  he  was  not  "getting  his 
bit."  The  Labor  party  was  out  to  set  this  right.  In  the  mines,  and 
the  railways,  and  the  textile  and  engineering  trades,  through  the  trade 
unions,  it  had  control  of  a  great  army  of  workmen,  and  although  the 
parliamentary  labor  party  only  numbered  between  thirty  and  forty 
members,  yet  it  represented  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in  the  state 
and  certainly  one  which,  if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  bad  citizens,  might 
have  put  out  of  gear,  at  all  events  for  the  moment,  those  great  prac- 
tical services  of  transport,  power,  light,  heat,  and  machinery  which 
are  the  common  necessities  of  modern  life. 

There  is  a  passage  in  a  pre-war  speech  of  Mr.  Tom  Shaw,  of  the 
United  Textile  Factory  Workers,  in  which  he  rebuked  the  younger 
die-hards  of  labor,  who  were  loudly  thanking  themselves  that  they 
were  not  of  the  same  breed  as  liberals  and  tories  and  other  older  poli- 
ticians. "When  they  were  talking  about  liberals  and  tories,"  he  said, 
"they  seemed  to  him  the  finest  collection  of  Uriah  Keeps  in  the  world. 
They  were  not  the  only  honest  men  in  the  world;  they  were  not  the 
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only  able  men  in  the  world;  in  fact,  if  they  were  sized  up,  he  did  not 
think  they  were  much  above  the  average." 

When  the  war  came  and  sized  us  all  up,  labor  was  ready  to  do 
its  duty.  Tom  Shaw  in  his  modest  humor  may,  after  the  British 
manner,  disclaim  being  much  above  the  average,  but  from  the  moment 
the  war  started  until  to-day  the  leaders  of  labor  have  been  fine  sam- 
ples of  patriotic  citizens,  and  the  bulk  of  labor  has  been  well  up  to 
•  sample.  Our  enemies  may  have  thought  that  men  who  had  openly 
stated  grievances,  such  as  labor  had,  might  have  seized  the  opportu- 
nity to  compel  reforms  by  a  show  of  force.  But  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger labor  started  on  the  war  with  the  same  dogged  intention  of  see- 
ing it  through  that  animated  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  Labor  •  party  was,  on  the  3Oth  July,  as  all  sane  parties 
were  and  still  are,  a  peace  party,  but  not  a  peace-at-any-price  party. 
Upon  the  invasion  of  Belgium  and  the  declaration  of  war  the  party — 
which  at  that  time  had  no  representatives  in  the  cabinet,  and  had  only 
the  responsibilities  of  a  parliamentary  group,  with  common  objects 
and  policy — supported  the  government,  authorized  their  whips  to  join 
the  recruiting  committee,  while  members  of  the  party  took  their  stand 
with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  offering  their  sons  to  the  service 
of  the  state,  appearing  on  recruiting  platforms  with  former  political 
opponents,  and  appealing  for  recruits.  A  great  deal  of  good  detailed 
work  was  done  by  different  members  in  the  important  work  of  stimu- 
lating public  opinion  for  proper  treatment  of  citizen  soldiers  in  ser- 
vice and  their  dependents  at  home.  Much  of  the  tradition  and  prac- 
tice of  the  old  army  officialism  was  tinged  with  the  evils  of  the  very 
militarism  we  are  fighting  against,  and  the  Labor  party  has  done  a 
great  work  in  inspiring  our  modern  army  administration  and  its  sup- 
plementary pension  scheme  with  broad-minded,  humane,  and  business- 
like methods,  suitable  for  dealing  with  a  race  of  men  passionately  at- 
tached to  freedom  and  justice  and  naturally  distrustful  of  official- 
ism. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  was  a  great  rush  to  the  colors 
of  all  classes  of  workmen,  including  skilled  mechanics.  It  was  clear 
that  if  enlistments  continued  at  the  rate  they  were  going  on  there 
would  be  a  shortage  of  necessary  workers.  At  the  great  engineering 
works  of  Vickers,  at  Barrow  in  Furness,  it  became  necessary  to  con- 
vince work-people  that  they  were  doing  national  service  by  remain- 
ing in  the  workshops,  and  Lord  Kitchener  wrote  to  Vickers  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  "like  all  engaged  by  this  company  to  know  that 
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it  is  fully  recognized  that  they,  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  supplying 
munitions  of  war,  were  doing  their  duty  for  their  king  and  country 
equally  with  those  who  had  joined  the  army  for  active  service  in  the 
field." 

This  communication  was  printed  on  a  card,  on  the  reverse  side 
of  which  read  the  following: 

"Vickers  Limited  require  your  services  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  without  which 
your  comrades  in  the  trenches  cannot  fight.  YOUR  SERVICES  THEREFORE  CANNOT 
BE  SPARED. 

"For  Vickers  Limited, 

"V.  CAILLARD, 

"Director." 

This  card  was  addressed  individually  to  workmen.  Although 
these  things  may  perhaps  have  been  forgotten  by  those  who  thor- 
oughly understand  the  changed  condition  of  the  present,  yet  they  are 
well  remembered  and  dwelt  upon  by  the  workers. 

After  the  four  million  army  of  volunteers  had  been  raised,  and 
it  began  to  be  seen  that  conscription  might  be  necessary,  the  Labor 
party,  who  in  pre-war  days  had,  like  all  other  British  parties,  abhorred 
compulsion,  played  a  really  statesmanlike  and  sacrificing  part  in  ac- 
cepting the  prime  minister's  decision  of  the  nation's  needs  and  in 
bringing  their  rank  and  file  to  accept  a  measure  which  many  of  them 
regarded  with  suspicion  as  being  directed  against  their  future  indus- 
trial freedom. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  ministry  of  1914  contained  no 
labor  representatives.  When  it  was  felt  that  in  a  coalition  ministry 
the  country  would  possess  in  its  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
an  instrument  more  expressive  of  the  voice  of  the  country,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, the  chairman  of  the  Labor  party,  became  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education ;  Mr.  William  Brace,  under-secretary  of  state  for 
Home  Affairs ;  and  Mr.  George  H.  Roberts,  junior  lord  of  the  treas- 
ury. In  the  present  government,  labor  is  represented  in  the  new  war 
cabinet  by  Mr.  Barnes,  with  Mr.  Hodge  as  Minister  of  Pensions,  Mr. 
Roberts  as  Minister  of  Labor,  and  with  many  other  posts  allotted  to 
labor  leaders. 

Just  in  the  same  way  as  labor  is  represented  in  the  war  cabinet 
and  in  ministerial  departments,  so  on  the  various  committees  that 
have  been  set  up  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  the  war,  on  social,  indus- 
trial, and  trade  affairs,  and  on  appeal  tribunals  connected  with  re- 
cruiting and  pensions,  the  representatives  of  labor  have  taken  their 
seats  and  won  golden  opinions  from  their  colleagues  by  their  patience, 
good  sense,  and  sane  outlook  on  the  facts  of  life. 
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Without  their  special  knowledge  of  the  lives  and  views  of  their 
fellow-workingmen  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
numerous,  new,  and  complicated  schemes  which  the  war  has  made 
necessary  for  our  social  existence.  My  official  life  has  been  spent 
on  the  humdrum  dais  of  a  provincial  county  court.  For  nearly  twen- 
ty-five years  I  have  dealt  with  the  civil  litigation  of  the  working 
class.  Since  the  war  I  have  been  commandeered  to  do  small  services 
from  time  to  time.  I  was  chairman  of  the  West  Kent  appeal  tribunal, 
set  up  to  decide  whether  a  man's  service  was  of  greater  value  to  the 
state  in  the  army  or  in  civil  life.  Later  on,  our  impetuous  and  far- 
seeing  prime  minister  honored  me  by  sending  me  out  to  the  Lancan- 
shire  area  as  chairman  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  industrial  un- 
rest, with  a  stern  injunction  that  it  must  all  be  done  in  three  weeks. 
To-day  I  am  president  of  an  appeal  tribunal  to  hear  appeals  of  those 
men  who  claim  that  their  disability  is  "attributable  to  or  aggravated 
by"  military  service.  In  all  these  matters  I  have  had  the  assistance 
of  labor  representatives.  I  speak  without  phrase,  and  in  all  sincerity, 
when  I  say  that  such  good  work  as  has  been  done  is  due  in  a  very  great 
measure  to  the  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  common  sense  of  the  labor 
men  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with. 

When  I  listen  on  the  pension  appeal  tribunal  to  our  labor  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Bellamy,  holding  a  metaphysical  discussion  with  our 
medical  members  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words  "attributable 
to  or  aggravated  by,"  and  hear  him  convince  them  that  his  construction 
of  the  phrase  is  not  only  correct  but  in  accordance  with  the  humane 
intentions  of  parliament,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  day  will  come  when 
a  labor  representative  may  be  attached  to  our  court  of  appeal  to  in- 
struct them  as  to  the  true  inwardness,  in  our  Workmen's  Compensation 
act,  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  "arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
the  employment." 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  written  at  length  of  the  splendid  work 
done  by  labor  in  the  making  of  munitions,  and  the  patriotic  sacrifices 
of  the  trade  unions  and  the  good  work  of  labor  leaders  in  conjunction 
with  others  in  thinking  out  the  future  of  reconstruction.  Space  for- 
bids me,  and  therefore  let  me  end  as  I  began.  I  have  shown  in  general 
outline  the  part  labor  has  played  in  the  war.  It  was  the  only  possible 
part  for  those  who  love  their  country.  Let  us  hope  that  the  result  of 
it  will  be  to  bring  us  all  nearer  together  in  unselfish  cooperation  to 
work  for  our  country  when  peace  comes  in  the  same  spirit  that  we  are 
fighting  for  it  now. 
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FRANK  ALLABEN 


HE  brief  remarks  which  follow  are  mere  suggestions  in  a 
fertile  field.  The  reader  may  pursue  it  for  himself, 
while  most  can  illustrate  the  facts  set  forth  out  of 
some  knowledge  of  their  own  immediate  ancestry. 
What  is  here  attempted  is  merely  to  make  the  common- 
place generality  of  the  joint  heritage  and  blood  rela- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  America  more  vivid  and  realistic.  I  have  also 
reserved  for  this  place  a  few  remarks  on  this  special  British  Number  of 
THE  JOURNAL  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY — the  first  of  several,  as  the 
theme  has  proven  too  deep  and  broad  for  a  single  issue,  articles  planned 
for  an  inclusion  here  having  already  been  reluctantly  assigned  to  a 
forthcoming  Number. 

The  reader  who  has  enjoyed  the  papers  in  this  Number  written  by 
British  experts  in  the  subjects  treated,  will  have  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  tremendous,  heroic,  epical  uprising  of  the  British  people  and  empire 
to  hurl  their  mighty  power  passionately  against  outsurging  evil  in 
order  to  preserve  upon  the  earth  righteousness,  moral  freedom,  and  a 
moral  standard.  The  race  of  British  degenerates,  that  fatuous  Ger- 
many taught  herself  to  dream  of,  scorning,  has  shown  itself  to  be  a  race 
of  heroes,  who  needed  only  the  world's  emergency  to  stir  them  to  renew 
their  youth  in  a  supreme  endeavor.  Now  Cousin  Jonathan  is  up  beside 
John  Bull,  all  Anglo-Saxia  blended  in  a  throe  of  power  to  save  the  im- 
perilled peoples  or  to  perish  in  a  sublime  attempt.  They  shall  not  per- 
ish! 'Tis  not  written  so  upon  the  skies  of  hope! 

For  these  remarkable  articles  by  British  pens — some  famous,  like 
those  of  Colonel  Buchan  and  Alfred  Noyes,  and  all  most  expert  in  their 
chosen  themes, — the  reader  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Geoffrey  Butler,  of  the 
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Royal  ancestor  of  Colonel   Mathias  Niroll.  George  Washington,  and   thousands,   probably   millions, 
of  the   English   and   American   people. 
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An.  .'sturs  of  Colonel    Mathlns  Nli-nll   KTK!   Ceorni-  Washington. 
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KING    HENRY    II.    UK    K.Nc;  I.AXI) 

Son    ,,f   th"    l:tni,r.ss    Matilda    and    the   eount   of   Anjou    (from   whom    the   soubriquet    of   PlantaKenet    was 
derived),  and   father  of  Kinf;  .Inhri.      Aiieostnr  of  Colon"!    Matliias   Xii-ull   and   of  GeorKf  Washington. 


KING    JOHN,    OF    ENGLAND 

Sun   lit"   llfiiry   II   and   fatht-r  of  Henry   III.      Anri-stor  uf  Colon*1)    Mathias   Nicoll   and   of 

George  Washington. 


SON    OF    KIN<!    JOHN    AND    FATHER    OF    KING    KDWARD    I 

Ancestor    "f    rolonel    Malhias    Nii-olI    anil    of    U.-cirt;..    \\';.shinKlon.      The    i^iiKravlnB    shows 
Wi'stiiiiiisti-r  Ablicy.   with  which   King  Henry  III  had   much  to  do,  and   where  he  lies 

•  nl  iiint»-(l. 
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THE    GREATEST    OF    THE    PL.ANTAGENET    KINGS    OF     ENGLAND 

This   is   the    latest    royal    ancestor    (so    far   as   yet    known)    of   Colonel    Mathias    Nicoll,    of   New    York, 
and  George  Washington,  of  Virginia,   whose  rousinship,   like  that  of  many  Americans,    is  only  estab- 
lished   in   their  common   ancestry   in   old    England.  - 
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FROM     A    CTRIors    CII.U     PRINT 

A  large  number  of  baronial   and  knightly   ancestors  of  ('.>!  ......  1   Mathias   .Vim]]   ami 

attended    the   ijarliaiii'-ni^   »1    f^dwaril    I. 
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BAI,IOL.    AND    HIS    SON    BEFORE    KING    EDWARD    I 

The  king  was  the  ancestor  of  Colonel  Mathias  Nlcoll.  while  the  IWH   KalloN  wfre  v.-ry 
near  relatives  of  his  ancestors. 
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DOKS KTSH  IKK 

Originally  ownt-d  by  Uu.-.-n  Matilda,  wife  of  the  Conqueror,  it  passed  to  her  son.  King  William 
Rufus  who  granted  it  to  Itobert  Fit/.-Hamon.  earl  of  Gloucester,  am-ruitor  of  Colonel  Mathta.t  NicolL 
of  Nc-w  York,  iiiul  WHS  hitlcl  by  th«  do  Cliir.'H.  r:irla  of  Gloucester  and  Hi'rtford.  and  ancestors  both 
of  Colonel  N'icoll  anil  CnorBi-  Washington,  including  Gilbert  (de  Clare)  the  Red.  husband  of  Joan 

nf  Acre,  daughter  of  KinK   Kilward    1 
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British  Commission  to  the  United  States,  whose  splendid  cooperation, 
as  special  Editor  of  this  Number  of  THE  JOURNAL,  I  cannot  praise  too 
highly.  To  him  also  we  are  indebted  for  practically  all  of  the  intensely 
interesting  illustrations  bearing  upon  the  war. 

One  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  The  National  Historical  Society, 
Mrs.  Erastus  Gaylord  Putnam,  has  also  taken  great  interest  in  this 
Number.  She  is  a  descendant  of  Colonel  Mathias  Nicoll,  the  first  colo- 
nial secretary  of  New  York  when,  thus  re-named,  New  Netherland 
passed  from  Holland  to  Great  Britain.  Colonel  Nicoll  was  an  eminent 
judge,  compiler  of  the  notable  "Duke's  Laws,"  that  laid  the  foundation 
of  New  York's  jurisprudence.  As  my  investigations  had  disclosed  the 
fact  that  Colonel  Nicoll's  British  antecedents  would  serve  as  text,  like 
pictures  on  the  screen,  for  these  British-American  cousinships,  at  my 
suggestion  Mrs.  Putnam  has  in  every  generous  way  cooperated  both 
with  facts  and  illustrations,  including  the  exquisite  painting  of  the  royal 
arms  of  Britain  upon  the  cover  of  this  Number. 

Colonel  Nicoll  had  the  same  royal  lineage  as  George  Washington, 
through  the  Plantagenet  and  earlier  British  kings,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
line,  from  Alfred  the  Great,  downward  and  back,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
royal  dynasties  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  down  to  and  including 
King  Edward  I  of  England.  All  the  ancestors  of  all  these  kings  were 
their  ancestors,  with  those  of  many  of  the  great  ruling  families,  giving 
the  New  Yorker  and  the  Virginian  a  common  ancestry  embracing  a 
large  part  of  baronial  Great  Britain  back  of  and  down  into  the  four- 
teenth century.  Washington  and  Colonel  Nicoll  had  no  cousinship 
created  in  America.  But  back  of  them,  embedded  throughout  the  fun- 
damental history  of  Greater  Britain,  like  fossils  in  geologic  strata,  lay  a 
great  web  of  cousinship  in  this  vast  ancestry-in-common.  In  America 
they  diverged ;  in  Great  Britain  their  vital  antecedents  constantly  con- 
verged, blended,  and  re-blended  with  every  backward  step  in  history. 

My  point  is  this.  Such  ancestry  is  not  peculiar  to  George  Wash- 
ington and  Colonel  Nicoll.  We  are  fortunate  in  knowing  their  lines, 
and  so  can  make  exact  deductions.  But  of  the  peoples  now  alive,  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  America,  millions  undoubtedly  have  the  same  an- 
cestry, and  have  this  vast  cousinship  with  both  these  men,  as  each  of 
them  has  it  with  one  another.  Tens  of  thousands  of  these  lines  are 
traced  and  on  record,  particularly  in  certain  British  books,  like  "The 
Blood  Royal  of  Great  Britain,"  but  experience  and  mathematical  calcu- 
lation so  extend  the  possibilities  that  mathematical  theory  must  seri- 
ously doubt  the  existence  of  any  large  number  of  persons  descended 
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from  Old  British  stocks  who  have  escaped  descent  from  the  ancient 
royalties. 

The  royal  line  of  Colonel  Mathias  Nicoll,  the  same  as  that  of 
Washington,  down  to  the  children  of  Edward  I,  is,  briefly,  as  follows : 
(i)  Charlemagne;  (2)  Emperor  Louis  I  of  France;  (3)  Emperor 
Charles  the  Bald;  (4)  Judith  of  France,  wife  of  Baldwin  I,  count  of 
Flanders  ;(5)  Baldwin  II  of  Flanders,  who  married  Aelfthryth,  daugh- 
ter of  Alfred  the  Great  of  England;  (6)  Arnulf  I  of  Flanders,  who 
married  Alisa,  daughter  of  Heribert,  count  of  Vermandois,  fifth  in 
descent  from  Charlemagne;  (7)  Baldwin  III  of  Flanders;  (8)  Arnulf 
II  of  Flanders,  who  married  Rosala,  daughter  of  Beranger  II,  king 
of  Provence;  (9)  Baldwin  IV  of  Flanders;  (10)  Baldwin  V  of  Flan- 
ders, who  married  Adele,  daughter  of  Robert,  king  of  France,  grand- 
daughter of  Hugh  Capet,  and  descendant  of  Charlemagne  in  two  lines ; 
( 1 1 )  Matilda  of  Flanders,  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  sixth  from 
Rollo,  first  duke  of  Normandy;  (12)  Henry  I  of  England,  who  mar- 
ried Matilda  of  Scotland,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III,  the  Great,  king  of 
Scotland,  and  his  wife  Margaret  of  England,  descendant  of  Alfred  the 
Great  and  royal  heiress  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  throne;  (13)  Empress 
Matilda  of  England,  wife  of  Geoffrey  ( Plantagenet ) ,  count  of  Anjou; 
(14)  Henry  II  of  England;  (15)  King  John;  (16)  Henry  III;  (17) 
Edward  I. 

The  above  ancestry  is  Washington's  also,  with  all  its  far-flung 
ramifications,  through  intermarriages — lines  running  back  through 
England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  through  nearly  all  mediaeval 
and  ancient  Europe,  back  to  our  Asiatic  cradle. 

From  Edward  I  two  lines  descend  to  Colonel  Nicoll ;  one  from  the 
king's  eldest  child:  (18)  Lady  Joan  (Plantagenet)  of  Acre,  wife  of 
Gilbert  (de  Clare),  "the  Red,"  earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford,  "the 
most  powerful  subject  in  the  kingdom"  (Encyclopedia  Britannica) ; 
(19) Lady  Eleanor  de  Clare,  wife  of  Sir  Hugh  le  Despencer,  the 
younger  nephew  by  marriage  and  famous  minister  of  Edward  II ;  (20) 
Lady  Isabel  le  Despencer,  wife  of  Richard  (Fitzalan),  "Copper  Hat," 
earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  heir  and  descendant  of  the  d'Aubignys 
and  the  Warennes,  admiral  of  the  West  and  South  and  one  of  the 
governors  of  young  Richard  II;  (21)  Lady  Mary  Fitzalan,  wife  of 
John,  fourth  Lord  Strange  of  Blackmere;  (22)  Lady  Ankaret  Le 
Strange,  wife  of  Richard  (Talbot),  Lord  Talbot  of  Goodrich  Castle 
on  the  Wye,  himself  King  Edward  I's  great-great-grandson,  great- 
grandson  of  John  Comyn,  "the  Red  Cotnyn,"  claimant  to  Scotland's 
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throne,  killed  by  Robert  Bruce,  and  great-great-grandson  of  Margaret 
Baliol,  sister  of  John,  king  of  Scotland;  (23)  Lady  Mary  Talbot,  wife 
of  Sir  Thomas  Green,  of  Green's  Norton,  Northamptonshire,  grandson 
of  Sir  Henry  Green,  lord  chief-justice  of  England;  (24)  Amabilia 
Green,  Lady  of  Warkworth,  wife  of  Sir  John  Chetwode. 

The  other  line  of  descent  from  Edward  I  to  Colonel  Mathias  Nicoll 
is:  (17)  Edward  I;  (18)  Lady  Elizabeth -or  Eleanor  (Plantagenet), 
wife  of  Humphrey  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford;  (19)  Lady  Eleanor  Bo- 
hun,  wife  of  James  (Butler),  first  earl  of  Ormonde;  (20)  Lady  Pet- 
ronilla  Butler,  wife  of  Gilbert  (Talbot),  Lord  Talbot;  (21)  Richard 
(Talbot),  Lord  Talbot  of  Goodrich  Castle,  No.  22  in  the  preceding 
line. 

These  families  were  all  celebrated  in  British  history,  their  pedigrees 
established  and  accessible  in  numerous  works;  that  of  the  Greens, 
showing  the  Talbot  and  Le  Strange  ancestry,  appearing  in  the  North- 
amptonshire histories  of  both  Baker  and  Bridges.  The  line  down  from 
Lady  Amabilia  Green,  through  the  Chetwodes,  Woodhalls,  and  Nicholls, 
to  Colonel  Mathias  Nicoll,  of  England  and  New  York,  is  exhibited  in 
detailed  proof  in  facsimile  pages  of  evidence  following  this  article. 
Here,  however,  I  may  repeat  the. bare  line:  (24)  Lady  Amabilia 
Green,  wife  of  Sir  John  Chetwode  of  Warkworth,  Northamptonshire; 
(25)  Elizabeth  Chetwode,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas,  Baron  Woodhull;  (26) 
Thomas  de  Woodhull,  Baron  Woodhull;  (27)  John,  Baron  Woodhull; 
(28)  Fulk,  Baron  Woodhull,  of  Thenford,  Northamptonshire;  (29) 
Laurence  Woodhull,  of  Thenford,  Northamptonshire,  and  Fringford 
and  Mollington,  Oxfordshire;  (30)  Maria  or  Marian  Woodhull,  wife 
of  William  Nicholls  of  Islip,  Oxfordshire;  (31)  John  Nicholls;  (32) 
Rev.  Mathias  Nicholls  of  Islip,  Oxfordshire  and  Plymouth,  England, 
a  graduate  of  Oxford  University ;  (33)  Colonel  Mathias  Nicoll,  of  Eng- 
land and  New  York,  colonial  secretary  and  judge,  a  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge University. 

To  bring  the  exhibit  down  to  our  own  times  I  add  the  line  to  Mrs. 
Putnam:  (33)  Colonel  Mathias  Nicoll;  (34)  Hon.  William  Nicoll, 
who  married  Anne  Van  Rensselaer;  (35)  Benjamin  Nicoll,  who 
married  Charity  Floyd;  (36)  Benjamin  Nicoll,  Jr.,  who  married 
Mary  Magdalen  Holland;  (37)  Dr.  Samuel  Nicoll,  who  married  Anne 
Fargie;  (38)  Frances  Mary  Nicoll,  who  married  George  B.  Evert- 
son;  (39)  Frances  Mary  Evertson,  who  married  William  Amos  Wood- 
ward; and  (40)  Mary  Nicoll  Woodward,  who  married  Erastus 
Gaylord  Putnam.  Thus  we  have  forty  generations  from  Charle- 
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magne  to  a  Vice- President  of  The  National  Historical  Society,  who  in 
many  ways  has  been  cooperating  cordially  with  millions  of  her  cousins 
in  Great  Britain  and  their  American  cousins  to  defeat  the  Teutonic 
conspiracy  against  the  earth. 

With  a  few  additional  observations  I  must  leave  this  limitless  sub- 
ject to  be  filled  out  by  the  reader's  imagination,  or  supplemented  by  his 
own  ancestral  charts. 

Space  cannot  be  taken  here  even  to  list  the  ruling  families  of  the 
Great  Britain  of  the  Plantagenets,  the  rolls  of  which  are  all  embraced 
in  the  British  ancestry  indicated  above.  But  I  have  myself  pursued 
the  matter  far  enough  to  demonstrate  that  such  ancestry  includes  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  principal  figures  in  British  history  for  the 
period  named.  Nearly  all  the  known  companions  of  the  Conqueror, 
who  left  issue,  are  included ;  as  are  a  large  number  of  the  chief  actors 
in  the  different  Crusades — a  phase  of  mediaeval  history  which  every 
one  now  links  with  the  recent  exploits  in  Palestine  of  Allenby  and  his 
heroes.  In  the  early  Scottish  wars,  the  Welsh  wars,  and  the  Irish  wars 
Colonel  Nicoll's  ancestry  includes  the  principal  actors,  royalties,  and 
nobles,  on  both  sides ;  and  this  is  largely  true  even  of  the  early  conti- 
nental wars.  Many  Magna  Charter  barons  were  his  ancestors. 

The  magic  name  of  Shakespeare  evokes  another  line  of  fertile 
suggestion.  Southampton,  the  Herberts  (Pembrokes),  the  Careys 
(Lords  Hunsdon,  heads  of  "the  Chamberlain's"  company  of  actors), 
with  others  in  immediate  contact  with  Shakespeare,  were  all  not-dis- 
tant cousins  of  various  ancestors  of  Colonel  Nicoll ;  while  the  persons 
dramatis  of  Shakespeare's  English  historic  plays  are  catalogues  of  the 
ancestors  or  immediate  relatives  of  the  ancestors  of  Colonel  Nicoll. 
In  the  case  of  "Macbeth,"  for  example,  Duncan  and  both  his  sons,  Mal- 
colm and  Donaldbain,  were  ancestors,  as  was  Siward;  while  young 
Siward  was  brother,  Macbeth  first  cousin,  Lady  Macbeth,  Banquo,  and 
Fleance  second  or  third  cousins,  of  ancestors,  who  also  were  related  by 
blood  or  marriage  to  nearly  all  the  other  historic  characters  mentioned 
— Macduff,  Lennox,  Ross,  Monteith,  Angus,  Caithness,  and  Lady 
Macduff. 

Similarly,  of  the  historic  personages  of  the  play  of  "King  John," 
this  king  himself,  Queen  Elinor,  Prince  Henry,  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
the  earl  of  Salisbury,  Lord  Bigot  (Bigod),  Philip  of  France,  Lewis  the 
Dauphin,  and  Blanch  of  Spain  were  all  ancestors  of  Colonel  Nicoll,  as 
were  the  sister  and  heiress  of  the  earl  of  Essex  and  the  father  and 
brother  of  Hubert  de  Burgh.  In  the  later  plays,  very  largely,  the  char- 
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acters  who  were  not  ancestors  were  intimate  relations  of  ancestors,  like 
the  "warlike  and  martial  Talbot"  and  his  sons  in  Part  i  of  "Henry 
VI."  But  this  sort  of  thing  would  land  us  in  an  encyclopedia  of  Brit- 
ish history,  and  each  reader  must  be  left  to  pursue  it  for  himself  with 
his  own  forbears. 

We  have  been  dealing  with  ancestral  royalties  and  nobles,  for  two 
reasons.  They,  as  the  more  conspicuous  actors,  have  left  their  person- 
alities, their  relationships,  and  their  biographies  indelibly  stamped  into 
the  annals  of  Great  Britain.  Accordingly  they  are  the  available  mate- 
rial in  constructing  a  vital  bridge  of  known  ancestry  over  the  centuries 
of  history  behind  us.  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  when  we  get  our  per- 
spective back  far  enough,  almost  all  the  conspicuous  figures  we  can  dis- 
cern take  on  the  intimate  personal  relation  to  us  of  our  own  ances- 
tors. But  this  tells  another  story,  a  story  as  real  as  historic,  although 
we  cannot  call  out  the  actors  by  their  names. 

In  the  tenth  generation  behind  us  we  each  had  five  hundred  and 
twelve  different  ancestors,  unless  the  number  was  cut  down  by  inheri- 
tance of  more  than  one  strain  from  some  of  them.  Carrying  back  this 
mathematical  calculation  we  find  that,  going  back  toward  the  Con- 
queror's time,  in  a  single  generation  we  had  millions  of  ancestors — 
more,  but  for  the  diminishment  by  duplications,  than  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  at  that  period.  Thus  the  cousinship  of  an  entire 
nation  begins  to  visualize  itself.  Kings,  nobles,  gentles,  franklins, 
yeomen,  villeins,  serfs, — if  it  lay  within  power  and  compass  to  trace 
back  each  one  of  our  ancestral  lines  through  all  these  classes  we  should 
find  that  the  millions  and  millions  of  vital  streams,  converging  down 
till  all  merge  in  one  of  us,  have  flowed  against  a  large  part  of  the  events 
of  human  history;  while  peoples  like  the  British  and  Americans  have 
brought  their  historic  environment  and  ideas,  floating  down  very  much 
the  same,  and,  frequently,  identical  vital  streams  that,  crossing  and  re- 
crossing,  have  a  thousand  times  mixed  and  blended  the  blood  of  Anglo- 
Saxia. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  we  find  ourselves  to-day,  a  common 
heart  and  a  common  purpose,  with  common  ideals  and  aspirations, 
fighting  like  brothers,  and  more  than  brothers,  to  down  the  savagery 
that  assails  the  world? 
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ARMS.  —  Az.,  6  croste  erotuleh  fitcht  or,  on  a  bend  engr.  cotittd  or  8  eaglets  ar.  (qrt.)t 

NICHOLS. 
CEEBT.—  A  falcon  wings  di/tpl.  or,  supporting  in  her  right  foote  a  eroste  crotlet  patet 
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Langedeway 


Will's  Nicholls  de  Willen=f  Maria  filia  Lanrentij  Woodhall  d« 

I ....  in  com.  Bock.  gen. 


.  .=FWlll'( 

de  I  in  co. 


Buck.  gen. 


I 


.1, 


Elizabeth  vior  Henry      Rogrii8=pSuganna    Joh'es  Nicholls  filius^Johanna  filia  it 


Charge  de  Wayendon 
in  com.  Buck. 

Nicholls 
de  

filia 
Oeorgij 
White. 

2°  de  villa  Buck.  & 
de  hospitio 
Cliffordiensi., 

heres  Joh'is 
Graf  ton  de 
London  gen. 

-hia 


1.  Georgius.    Rog'us Nicholls  de  l.Mathias  Nicholls  denovo  2.  Joh'es Nicholls 

interior!     templo  collegio     in     uni  versitate  de  Clifford's  Inne 

2.  Will's.        London    gen.    in  Oxon.  Baccalarius  in  legib'  London  gen. 

Tita  1615.  &  theologite. 


Will'i 


I 


1's  Nicholls     Ferdinando  de 
Bellicosus.  Collegio    S'C'K 

Magdalinae    in 
Oxon.  1619. 


Elizabeth  vxor  Thomae  Hall  de 
Ciuitate  Wellen'  [Bachilario  & 
Theologies  professor — Harl. 
MS.  8968]. 


Catherina. 


Henry. 


Elizao 


etha.        Manana. 


*  Of  '  Topographer  tnd  OenealogiBt,'  TO!,  ill.,  p.  633. 


Facsimile  from  photograph  of  a  page  of  Vol.  XIX  of  the  Harlelan  Society  Publications.  The 
Rev.  Mathlas  Nicholl  (above),  of  New  College,  Oxford,  was  father  of  Colonel  Mathlas  Nicoll. 
of  New  York.  The  latter  was  thus  great-great-grandson  of  Laurence  Woodhall.  named  above. 
a  descendant  of  King  Edward  I  in  double  lines,  through  two  of  his  daughters.  Islip,  the  Eng- 
lish home  of  the  Nicolls,  Is  in  Oxfordshire,  and  not  Northamptonshire,  as  above  stated. 
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of 

MS.  Eng.  Misc.  U.  17,  ff.  43b  and  44. 
[No  Arms  tricked.'] 

/{.,  3  eagles  tlisfifayedin  bend  inter  2  rott[ttet] 
O»]///-[at'W]  within  6  cross  crosslels  fitchee  Q. 
Crest:  Eagle  close  0.,  Milmg  [in  its  dexter 
cldtr]  a  rim*  tross/ef  crossed  and  fitchee  B. 

By  William  Segar  Norroy  13  June  1643- 


John  Nicholls  of  Islip=p 
Northaniptoneh.  bur- 
yed  in  y'  church  1467. 


Henry  Nicholls  of  Islip^ 
Northamptonsh.  gent. 


ohn 


John  Nicholls  of  I  slip  gent.=p 


Mary  da.  of  Henry^FWilliam  Nicholls  of  Islip^fMarian  da.  of  Laurence  Woodlmll 

Lfinfnpwav       trtint         lii-. ./I    ,.f    VX'ill,,,*    ;.,    I>.,,.U.,  .    nd  ...:f^ 


Langdeway 
1  wife. 


gent 


lived  at  Willen  in  Bucks, 
gent.  (Welden  in  com 
North.) 


gent.  2d  wife. 

0.,  a  pomme  V.  inter  3  cres- 
cents ff. 


John  Fayrey  of  Wollston  Bucks.  =Winifrid 
S.,  a  chevron  inter  3  flimrs  de     [?  aildi- 
It's  A.  [fall added]. 


William  Burrowes  of = Alice 
Bradwell  [co.]  Bucks  \tad- 
\?  add ''ion'].  diturn]. 


\Villiam=Einme. 
Oliver. 


Tho.  Perkins  of=Blianor. 
Mulaho   [co.~\ 

Xorthainpt. 


Will.  Hou8=Casandra. 

of  Bradwell 

[cy.j  Bucks.  B 


This  and  the  page  Immediately  following  are  facslmlltes  of  another  Nlcoll  pedigree,  from  photo- 
graphs of  two  pages  of  the  Bedfordshire  Visitation  as  given  In  Harlelan  Society  Publications, 
Vol.  XVIII.  Colonel  Mathlas  Nlcoll,  of  New  York,  appears  In  this  pedigree  (see  next  page),  and 
Is  again  shown  to  be  great-great-grandson  of  Laurence  Woodhall,  whose  arms,  here  given,  are 
those  of  the  old  Woodhalls  of  Woodhall  and  Thenford,  with  a  green  apple  added  for  difference. 


[H3] 


alibi.        Ian  error.'] 


B| 


Henry  (Charge)1 
[Chary  q.]    of 
Wavenden  (in 
coin)  Bucks  ^en. 

f  Eliza-     Roger  Ni-~ 
beth        cholls    of 
Ni-         Willen 
1  cholls.     pent,    by 
Mary  y 
1  wife. 

rSusan  da.    John  Nicholls  son: 
of  Geo.       of   William    and 
White  of    Marian  of  ye  2d 
Newport      venter  Steward  of 
PannelJ        Buck  and  of  Clif- 
Bncks.        ford  Inne. 

=Joan  da.  and 
h.  of  John 
Graf  ton  of 
....in  Com. 

3.  Roger  Ni-^ 
cliolla  of 
ye   Inner 
T(emplc) 
Councclloi 
(of  the  Law). 

-Thomnsin  da.       2.  William= 
of  Reynes  Low       Nioholls 
of  Clifton            2  son. 
Reynes  (in                 s 
com)  Bucks.                   | 
Susan 

=Mary  da.  of      1.  Geo.  Nicholls 
Ralph  Smith      first  son  of  Roger 
of  Milton  (in      arul  Susan   (de 
co:)  Bucks,  i      com  Bedf.). 

Sicholls=[7  unmar:~\. 

William.      Francis.      Roger  Nicholls.=          Susan.       Mary. 

1 
Rich.  Sanders  of  Aymo>Klixhfini=K\\ZAb.      John  Penne  (of)  Sessi-=f 
props  Leigltton  Huz.  82  a.  2  War-    Charg.       fames  (in  com)  Ilertf. 
ingdon  Bucks  (Wa'uendcn  in  com                     Codicott  Par. 
Bucks). 

Elizabeth. 

1 

•Margaret 
Clarke 
[/  Clarke]. 

*h  Tho.  Pen= Alice  da.  of  Samuel  Lambert  of  Bucks.    2.  John  2d  son. 
A.,  on  a  fesse  S.  3          0.,  a  chevron  inter  3  lambs  A.,  th. 
roundles  A.  rhecq.  0.  and  R. 


2.  John  N.  of  nteii'.=\ 
of  Buckingham  »'» 
Uef  1635  2d  son. 

=Joan  da.  of  Simon 
Lanibert(ofBuck.) 
40  b. 

1.  MathiasNic.of  Pli-^ 
mouth  Bach(elour  in) 
Divinity  J.  son  of  John 
and  Joan  ob.  1632. 

=Martha  da.  of 
Oakes  of 
Lei(cester). 

.  n    ii 

3.  Mat  hi  as.     Marian  1. 

\    \ 
Frances  8. 

1                   II                1 
Mathias=        Joan.         Samuel  2" 

eldest.                  —         son. 

2.  William.     Elizabeth  2.     1.  John= 

Nic  [/]. 


Hannah. 


4.  Ferdinand  4=7= 
son  a  Divine  at 
Ejccestcr. 


3.  Wil liam=F Mabel!  da.  of  Wil-= Alex.  Lewis  Carttaker 


3  son. 


liam  HousofBucks 
[?  addition']. 


[/?]  William.        John.        Mary. 


to  K.  Ch.  2d  husband 
[?  addition']. 


William. 


John  Hull  Bnchilor  LawyRliznbeth. 


....  Tiling  of  Bucks= Katharine. 


I 

Henry. 


Elizabeth. 


See  statement  at  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  page.     The  son  shown  above,    "Mathias   Eldest," 

was  Colonel  Mathias  Nicoll,  of  New  York,  first  colonial   secretary  of  New  York   under  English 

rule,  and  compiler  of  the  famous  "Duke's  Laws." 
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ALL  THE  COATES  BELONGING  TO  THE  FAMILIES  IN  THE  PEDIGREE  OF  THE 

CHETWOODS  &  WAHULL  AL'S  WOODHALL. 

BERISFOED  :  Or,  a  beare  saliant  sa.,  collared  &  cheyned  or. 

BRATBROKE  :  Ar.,  8  mascles  gu.,  8,  3,  2. 

BTJLKELEY  :  Sa.,  a  chev.  betw.'  3  bulls'  heads  ar.,  a  mullet  ar.for  a  diff". 

CHETWOOD  :  Quart' ly  ar.  &  gu.,  4  crosses  patee  counterehanged. 

CEEW  :  Az.fr -etty  or,  betw.  every  frett  a  cinqfoyle  ar. 

COTES  :  Gu.,  on  a  chev.  ar.  2  bams  gemelles  gu.  betw.  12  torteauus  betw.  3  leopards' 

heads  ar. 

DRUET  :  Ar.,  on  a  cheife  vert  2  mullets  or,  a  crescent  ar.  p'  diff. 
ETWALL: 

FOXCOTT  :  Ar.,  on  a  crosse  az.  bftowre  de  lizes  (?  escallops')  or. 
GRAY  :  Barry  ofbar.A  az.,  a  lable  of  3  points  gu. 
HANKY  :  Per  pale  az.  &  gu.,  a  wolfe  saliant  or,  vulned  gu. 
HENHTJLL  •.  Quart'ly  ar.  ie  sa.,  on  the  2*  &  3d  quart's  a  buck's  head  caboshtd  or. 
HULSO  :  Ar.,  8  piles  in  point  sa. 
HOBBY  :  Ar.,  afesse  betw.  8  hawks  sa.,  bells  A  leggs  or. 
PITZPETER,  Comes  Essex :  Quart'ly  or  &  gu. 
FITZWARIN  :  QuarCly  per /ess  ind.  ar.  Jc  gu. 

KNESWORTH  :  Er.,  a  chev.  battelet  count  gu.  betw.  8  greyhounds  pass1  sa. 
KNIOHTLEY  :  QuarCly  er.  Jc  pale'e  o/vj  gu.  and  osr. 
GRIFFIN  :  Sa.,  a  griffin  sergreant  ar. 
GRENE  :  Az.,  3  bucks  tripping  or. 
LANG  WORTH  :  Or,  3  dragons  heads  coupie  sa. 
LEECH  :  Er.,  on  a  cheife  ind.  gu.  an  annulet  ar.  betw.  2  crownet  or. 
LEWSON  :  Az.,  afesse  nubile  ar.  &  sa.  betw.  8  okeleaves  or. 
LIONS  :  Ar.,  a  lion  ramp't  gu. 
LUDHUP  :  Ar.,  a  greene-leaved  branch  &  bordure  tngr.  sa.,  on  a  canton  gu.  a  dragon 

in  bend  or. 

MASTERTON  :  Er.,  a  chev.  az.  betw.  3  garbes  sa. 
NEEDHAM  :  Ar.,  a  chev.  engr.  az.  betw.  3  bucks'  heads  sa. 
OKELEY  :t  Sa.,fretly  or  &  afes  er.,  on  a  eheife  ar.  3  leopardi'  heads  gu. 
PARRE,  Baro' :  Ar.,  2  barret  az.  A  a  bord.  engr.  sa. 
PRAERS  :  Gu.,  afess  betw.  4  barret  gtmtwet  ar. 
RAQON  :  Ar.,  a  crosse  gu.,  a  bend  az. 
REE  :  Az.,  a  plate  betw.  3  crescents  or. 
RALEIGH  •.  Ar.,  a  crosse  molin  gu.  betw.  9  [  ]  sa. 

•ROWLEY  :  Or,  on  a  bend  gu.  cotized  sa.  3  crescents  or. 
SKEVINGTON  :  Ar.,  3  bulls'  heads  erased  sa.,  altired  or. 

SMYTH  :  Ar.,  on  a  bend  sa.  6  floure  de  lizes  or,  on  a  cheife  az.  a  lyon  pass1  gar  A1  or. 
SPURSTON  :  ^Az.,  8  spurrerowells  of\}  points  or. 
STRANGE:  Gu..  2  lyons pass' ar. 
TRACY  ;  Or,  2  bends  gu. 

TRESHAU  :  Fly  per  saltier  sa.  &  ar.,  6  trefoils  or,  a  crescent  ar.for  a  diff. 
VIUONIA  :  Ar.,  on  a  cheife  gu.  a  label  of  9  points  or. 
WIDEVILLB  :  Ar.,  afesse  <$•  quart,  gu. 
WOODHALL  al's  WAHULL  :  Or,  8  crescents  gu. 

CHETWOOD  CREST. — A  demy  mantiger  saliant  ar.,  out  of  a  crucent  gu.,  homed  or. 

•  Cf.  •  Bib.  Topog.  Brit.,'  No.  44,  p.  16. 

+  "  Or  fretty  sable,  a  bar  ermine,  on  a  chief  gnle»  three  leopards'  facea  or,  SOUKDI." 
('  N.Y.  Gen.  and  Biog.  Record,'  vol.  i.,  No.  4.) 

This  and  the  two  pages  following  are   facsimiles  from   photogiaphs   of   three   pages   from   Vol. 

XIX  of  the  Harlelan  Society  Publications.     This  page  describes  the  arms  of  the  Woodhalla  and 

other  ancestral  families  of  Colonel  Mathlas  Nlcoll,  of  New  Tork. 
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al'B  JWooBball, 
Or,  8  crescmit  gu. 


Walt'us  Flandrensis  A°  2  Will'i  Conq'storiu  tenuit  de  Rege=p 
iut'  alia  Man'm  Woodhall  in  com.  Bedd. 


Walt'us  d'nns  de  Wahull  vixit  tempore  H.  l.=f= 


I 


J 


Simo'  de  Wahull  Bare'  de  Wahull  vixit  ctiam  t.  H.  l.=j=Sibilla  filia  .  .  .  . 

Agnes  vxor  Rob'ti    Eho8ia.=Walt'n8  de    Simo'  de    Rhosia  vxor  Rob'ti  de  Insula 
de  Basingham.  Wahul.         Wabul.      ip'a  ob.  s.p.  5  H.  8. 


Saerusde 

Wahul  ob.  84  H.  3  d'n's  honoris  de  Wahul.=f  Alicia  filia 
1 

1.  Simon  de 
Wahul  ob. 
H.p.  in  vita 
p'tris. 

2.  Walt'us  de  Wahulfc 
Baro'  de  Wahull 
ob.  52  H.  3. 

pHavisia  d'na  de  Longford 
vidua  1225  filia  Hngonis  de 
Yinonia     Senescalli     Gas- 
coniae  &  Piqtavite. 

Michael 
de  Wahul. 

TT 

Joh'es  de  Wahull  Baro'  de  Wahull  d'n'8=p 
de   Longford   sum*   int.    Barones   ad 
pugnand.  contra   Wallos   A°  1  E.  1 
ob.  24  £.  1.. 


I 
Beatrix  vxor  Henrici  '  Simo'  de: 

filij Norgald  de  •  Wahnll. 

Toroester. 


Thomas  de  Woodhall  miles  Baro'=j=Havisia  filia  Henr.  Praiers  re- 
de Woodhall  ob.  32  E.  1.  nupta  Rob'to  de  Grey  de  Eyton. 


WiU'ns  de 
Wahull. 


Joh'es  de 


i  Wahull  Baro'  de  Woodhall  Inq.=pl8abeUa  filia vidua  10  E.  8. 

A'lOE.  8.    I 

Is8bella=pl.  Joh'es  Woodhall=Elianora    2.  Nich'usdeWoodhalloon-^fMargareta 


vxor  2« 
ob.  s.p. 

Joh'es  de 
miles  Bai 
Woodhal 
ob.  41  E 

miles  Bare 
Woodhall 
ob.  22  E. 

Woodhall=j 
ro'  de 
1 
.8. 

Eliz 

.'  de            filia 
8. 

sanguineus  &  heres  prone- 
p'tn'  Elizabethffi&Eliaiiorsc 
Inq.  50  E.  8  ob.  12  H  4. 

filia  &  heres 
Joh'es  Fox- 
.cottdecom. 
Wiltes. 

^Isabella  filia  ....  re-    Edith  vxor    Margareta 
nnpta    Georgio    sen    ....  Knes-    Vxor 
Gerardo     Braybroke    worth            Simonis 
senrmilitiob.46E.3.    matr.Ric'i.    Broune. 

2.  Ric'us 
Woodhall 
ob.  s.p. 

A 

abeth  filia  sen'  ob.  s.p.        Elianora  ob.  s.p. 

Pedigree    (see   bottom  of  preceding   page)    showing   the   Woodhall    ancestry  of   Colonel    Mathlaa 

Nlcoll,  of  New  York,  back  to  the  baron,  lord  of  Woodhall,  in  the  Conqueror's  time.     The  arms 

here  given  are  the  same   (less  an  apple  for  difference)   as  those  given  for  Laurence  Woodhall, 

great-great-grandfather   of   Colonel    Mathtas   Nicoll. 
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69 


Thomas  Woodhall  miles  Baro'=pElizabeth  filia  Jo.  Chetwood  mil.  soror  et  heres 


Woodhall  ob.  23  Junij  9  H.  5. 


Thom»  &  heres  Joh'es  de  Lyons  renupt*  Will'o 
Ludsnp  ob.  1475. 


Thome 


2.  Will'us 
Woodhall. 

1.  Thomas  Baro'  de  Woodhall= 
ob.  19  H.  6. 

^Isabella   filia  Will'i  sea 
Truflsell  de  Elmthorp  mil. 

Joh'es  Baro'  de  Woodhall  filing  &  hercs  Tho.  Woo.=pJohanna  filia  Henrici  EtwsH 


&  Isabella  Trnssell  mtatis  rnius  anni  ad  mortem 
p'ris  ob.  6  H.  7. 


in  legibus  doctoris  in  Lon- 
don. 


Thomas       WilTus 

Fulco  WoodhalbpAnna  filia  &  coh. 

Joh'es 

Elizabeth. 

Woodnall..  Woodhall. 

Baro'  de  Wood- 

Will'i  Newnham 

Wood- 

_ 

hall  ob.  24  H.  7. 

de  Themford  & 

hall. 

Anna. 

Margeriaevni'coh. 

_ 

Tho.  Longporte. 

Maria. 

Isabella      Jana  vxor    Maria 
vxorRic'i    Will'i  Bel-    vx.      , 
Tresham     lingham        Ed'r'i 
de  New-      de  com.        ,Cope 
ton  in  co.    Lino.            de 
Northt.                          Tores 
in  co. 
Line. 

Maria  filia=j 
Ed'r'i 
Raleigh 
de  Farn- 
borow  in 
com  

=Nich'us  Woodhall=; 
Baro'  de  Woodhall 
cui    Rex    H.    8 
27  Maij  A°  3 
p'donavit  intra- 
sionem  &  Anna.* 

^Elizabeth  filia  & 
coheres  Will'i 
Parre    militia   & 
Maria   nx'is   ci* 
vxor  2»  fait  Baro' 
de  Horton  in  co. 
Northt. 

mil. 
vxor  1". 

Jocosa  vxor    Amiafilia  Joh'es= 
Will'i  Mid-    Smyth  mil.  vni- 
winter  de        Baronu'desc'c'io 
Northbach      vidua  37   H.  8 
in  com.           renupta  Joh'i 
Glouc.            Leveson  rennpta 
-  Ed'r'o  Griffin. 

pi.  Anth'os  Woodhall    Maria  vxor    Anna  vxor 
Baro'   de  Woodhall    Ric'i              Davidis 
de   ....   in  com.    Bnrnby  de    Seymor  de 
Northt.  ob.  4  Dec.    M'Sorel  in    in 
33  H.  8  Inq.  6  Nov.    CO.  Northt..    com. 
34  H.  8.                                          Sontht. 

Ric'us  Chetwoode^Agnes  filia  &=Georgius  Calverley    Fulco  Wo< 
marit"  prim'  filin'    heres  ob.  18    de    Ley    in  com.    fil.  s'c'dua 
3'    Rogri    Chet- 
wood. 


Eliz.  R'nro 
a»t.  17  die 
mortis. 


Cestr.  miles  raarit. 
s'c'dus  ob.  s.p.  per 
istam  v'rem. 


Vide  p.  61. 


Fulco  Woodhall=pAlicia 

filia  Will'i 

superstes  1600      Collis  de 
de  Thenford  in    ....  in 
com.  Northt.        com. 
ar.  Wigorn. 

ar. 


Nich'ua  Woodhall  de  Thenford=f  Barbara  filia  Will'i  Hobby  de  Hales  in  com. 
p'd'c'aar.  ' "' 


6.  Mi 


i-r-uarottr 
Gloucr 


ar. 


Alicia.    Dorothea.    1.  Egidius    2.  Fulco      8.  Will's.    6.  Nich'us. 

Woodhall.     Woodhall.  — 

4.  Joh'es. 

•  Will  dated  29  March  1532. 
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WYMINGTON    CHURCH    FROM    THE    SOUTH 
For  generations   the  Woodhulls.   ancestors  of  Colonel   ilathias  Nicoll,   were   lords  of  Wymington. 
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WYMINGTON   CHURCH:      NAVE   LOOKING    EAST 
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I.ANGFORD    CHURCH    FROM    THE    SOUTHEAST 
The   Woodhulls.   ancestors  of  Colom-l    Mathias   Nicnl],   \vprv   louts    lords   of   I.ansforrt 


a 
- 


(T^ttluobc  Armorials 

original  -  VMim  Roll  of  Randlc  tiobmi. 


ARMS  OF  ANCKSTORS  OF  COLONEL   MATHIAS  NICOLL,   INCLUDING  THK  TWO  CRESTS   OF  HIS 

WOODHULL   ANCESTORS 
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DEEDS,  ETC.,  RECITED  ON  PEDIGREE. 

1  This  6'  John  Chctwodc,  knight,  founder  of  the  priorie  Church  of  Chetwode,  was  buried  in 
y*  Priory  church  of  Chctwode  together  with  his  Wife,  whose  monument  was  defaced  after  the 
(suppression  of  the  said  Priory,  as  appeareth  by -eenerall  depositions  taken  by  vertuc  of  a  Com- 
mission out  of  y'  Chaunccrie  A°  25  Eliz. 

I  CarU  Walterl  de  Wahull. — D'no   suo  dilectissimo   Regi  Angl'    Walterua   de    Wahall 
sal't'm  ct  lidelc  seruicium  mundo  vobis  quoi?  pater  meus  et  ego  Kami'  A"  ot  die  quo  Rex.  H. 
fn|t  viuus  ct  mortuus  27  f .  Milit'  de  antique  feoffamento  et  3  faciebam  de  meo  dominio  et 
de  istis  milit'  feoffat.     Hugo.de  Lega  tenet  10  feod'  milit'.     Bymon   fil'   Pctri  dim    Milit'. 
Simon  mala  opera  junio' 2  Mil'.     Simon  mala  op'a  senez  2  Mil'.    Bob'  Buteuille  2  Mil'.    Bic'M 
Oubic  1  Mil'.    Roger  ffoliott  3  Milit'.    Will'us  Plnmpton  dim'  mil'.  -  Stephanns  de  Welton  3  M'. 
Turgius  de  Pattcshull  5  p't  M'.    Baldwinas  fil'  Ric'  4  p't  M'.    Ernulph'  de  Patteshull  5  p't  M1. 
Willi'mus  Rispall  10  p't  M'.     Rob'tus  Cognatns  dim'  M'.     Will'ns  de  Calton  dim'  M'.    Alanna 
Capcrnu  4  p't  M'.    Bad's  ffretccock  et  f'res  eius  4  p't  M'.    Will'us  Patcmera  4  p't  M'.     Hugo 
filius  Rcgnaldi  1  M'.    Et  de  nouo  dominico  ad  p'ficiend'  30  Milit'  quos  ego  debeo  vobis  debeo 
scruic'  3  Mil'  ct  de  hoc  dominico  feoffaui  ego  post  H.  reg.  1  Mil'  et  dim',  scilicet  Will'm  de  Barnton 
et  Will1  tilij  Baldwin!  et  Will'i  de  Pera  et  Bad'  fH'  Bog'i  de  dimid'  Mil'  et  Stephani  de  Escbales 
de  f  >'  M'.    In  lib'  rnbro  de  Sc'c'rio  d'ni  regis  de  tempore  H.  filii  Imperatricis  fol.  103. 

*  This  S'  Rob't,  Lord  of  Chetwode,  did  release  from  him  and  his  hcires  to  the  Prior  and 
Canons  of  Chctwodc  and  their  successours  in  free  Almcs  all  rentes,  dueties,  and  servile  customcs 
due  to  the  s'd  Rob't  and  his  hcires  which  they  held  of  his  fee  and  had  in  the  towne  and  feild  of 
Chetwode,  for  which  release  the  Priour  and  Co'ueut  did  graunt  yearly  to  pay  to  the  said  Hob't 
and  his  heircs  a  marke  of  siluer  in  the  p'ish  church  of  Che.twood,  as  may  appeare  by  a  deed 
dated  the  G  H.    And  further  bis  wife,  Sibcll  Estrange,  in  her  widowhood  did  after  grant  in  free 
alraes  two  yarde  land  with  the  appurtc'n'oCes  to  y"  Hermitage  of  Chetwode  and  to  the  brethren 
their  abideinge. 

«  This  Walter,  baron  of  Wohull,  the  sonne  ojE  Simon,  A«  14  H.  2,  held  27  knightes"  fees  of 
auncicnt  feoffamcnt  which  Simon  his  father  likewise  held  before  him,  and  likewise  he  held 
3  knightes'  fees  of  his  owne  dcmeasne. 

6  It  appeareth  by  Recordes  exemplified  that  Simon  de  Wahnll  gaue  certaine  landea  in 
Woodhull  to  the  prior  and  hospitall  of  Jerusalem  in  the  dayes  of  Kingc  John. 

6  This  Will'm  Chetwode  gauc  to  Robert  Chctwodc  his  Nephew  fourtie  shillinges  by  the  yeare 
to  be  in  the  town  of  Horton  in  Com.  Kent.    Cart,  sanz  date. 

(Above  tbi.s  inscription  is  represented  a  tree,  in  front  of  which  is  a  sword  surmounted  by  a 
shield,  on  which  is  depicted  the  Chetwode  crest,  viz.,  Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or  a  demi-liou 
rampant  gules.) 

7  This  John,  Baron  of  Wahull,  sonnc  of  Walter,  was  liueingc  in  Einge  John's  tyme  in  the 
second  ycare  of  his  raigne,  and  at  that  tyme  held  27  knightes'  fees  of  the  Kinge  in  Capite,  as  his 
father  hail  done  before  bin,. 

"  Claw.  A"  2  II.  3. — Robertus  de  Insula  et  Rosia  vxor  eius  Robert'  de  Bassingham  et  Agnes 
Tzor  ciua  Baronia  dc  Wahull. 

*  Jjinc*  A'  2  //.  3, «.  6. — Robertus  de  Bassingham  ct  Agnes  vxor  eius  finem  fecerunt  pro 
hnbendo  dimidio  Baronise  qu;c  fuit  Johannis  de  Wahull  quse  ipsi  Agneti  coating'  iure  hereditario. 

10  .ffinct  A'  2  //.  3,  m.  6. — Will'us  fllius  Warini  finem  fecit  d'no  regi  p'  60  marcis  pro  habenda 
in  vxorem  Agneta  sorore  Joh'is  de  Wahull  cum  ten-is  quw  ipsi  hereditar'  conting'  &c.  et  h'nit' 
seisin'. 

II  ffinct  A'  5  //.-  3,  m.  3.— Rex  vicecomiti  Cantii,  Scias  quod  Willi'mus  filius  Warini  ct  Agnes 
vxor  eius  fecerunt  finem  pro  200  marcis  pro  habenda  terra  Roisiao  de  Wahull  qure  ipsi  Agneti  iure 
hereditario  conting'. 

Inquii.  A"  7  £.  1,  no.  24. — Juratores  dicunt  quod  Johanna  de  Lynns  dudum  defnncta  die  quo 
obiit  tenuit  dc  Adam  de  Napton  44  Acras  terr.  arabilis  in  dominico  in,  Plumpton  et  pro  dominico 
dicunt  quod  nullum  seruicium  fecit  eidem  Adse  qnia  pred'cus  Adam  dedit  Bogero  de  Lyuns  cum 
p'dct'  Johanna  filia  sua  in  liberum  maritagium  p'd'cas  terras  Jco.  ct  quod  Bicni'  de  Lynns  filini 
eius  et  propinquior  bseres  est  et  plenae  eetatis  scilicet  30  annorum. 

w  £t  rot.  Claut.  A*  24  II.  3. — QuiaBex  accepit  per  inquiaitionem  qnod  Joh'esde  Basingh&m 

This  and    the   three   pages   Immediately   following   reproduce   Interesting  documentary    evidence 
supporting  the  preceding  Chetwode,   Lions,   and  Woodhall  pedigrees. 
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tcnuit  de  regc  in  Capito  mcdictatem  mancrii  de  Rauencston  et  altcram  medietatcm  dc  Comitissa 

Oxonin  ct  quod  Sahcrus  dc  Wahull  cst  hwrcs  ipsius  Joh'is  da  mcdictatc  ilia  quam 

pro  Sahcro    idem  Joh'cs  tcnuit  dc  regc  in  ca[>itc  ct  Will'us  dc  Albo  monosterio  ct  hcrcdcs  Adai 

de  Wahull.    de  Tindall.  sunt  hcrcdcs  ipsius  Joins  do  alia  medietatc  qnam  tcnuit  dc  predict' 

Coraitissa  mandatum  cst  vicccoraiti  Buck,  quod  p'd'co  Sahcro  tanquam  hcrcdi 

ipsius  Johannis  dc  mcdictatc  ilia  quam  dc  regc  tcnuit  in  Capito  o.t  p'd'cis  WilTo  ct  hcredib'  predict' 

Ad»  tanquam  hcredib'  Johaunis  p'dict'  de  alia  mediclntc  quam  tenuit  dc  predict'  Comitissa 

pluiiain  Rcisinam  haberc  f:\ciat.     Tcstc  llcge  apud  Wcstm'  2f>  flebr1. 

11  The  inquisition  taken  of  the  bmdcs  of  Saherua  de  Wahull  in  the  Com'  of  Bedford  in  the 
J4  vcnrc  of,  Kingc  Henry  the  third  siiith  that  Sahcrug  dc  W  ahull  held  the  honor  of  WahuJl  for 
thirtic  knitfhtcs  fcos  iu  chcifc  of  the  Kingc,  and  tliut  he  held  the  mannor  of  Wimull  in  his  ownc 
Immles  the  day  that  he  died  and  that  Walter  is  his  gonne  and  hcirc  und  of  the  age  of  Twenty 
three  yc.ircs  and  more, 

jflini't  2  II.  3,  m.  ilnrio  m*  3. — Mandutum  cst  Willi'mo  fllio  Wariai  quod  rcddat  d'no  rcgi 
filium  ct  hcrcdcra  Agnetis  dc  Wahull  qui  dc  rcgc  tenet  in  Capitc. 

14  ffinri  A"  34  11.  3.— Rex  ocpit  homagium  Waltcri  dc  Wahnll  filii  et  her.  Sahcri  de  Wahull 
quas  idem  Sahcrus  tcnuit  ct  mandatum  cst  Kscactori  quod  accipiat  sccuritatem  p'  100  lib.  et  pro 
rclcuio  BUO  rex  coucessit  quod  per  annum  10  raarcas. 

Plita,  aj>ud  Wrttm'  A*  30  //.  3. — Hugo  Gubion  vocat  ad  warrantum  Walterum  filium  ct 
hcrcdcm  Sahcri  dc  Wahull  qui  raodo  vcuit  ct  petit  quod  ipse  osteudat  per  qnod  debet  ei  warran- 
turn.  Et  Hugo  prcfcrt  qunndam  cartam  cuiusdam  Waltcri  qu»  tcstatur  quod  idem  Waltcrus  do 
Wnliull  dcdit  ct  conccsnit  Bicardo  de  Oubion  antcccssori  predict'  Hugonis  Ilorton  tenend'  do 
p'd'co  Waltcro  ct  hcrcdibua  suis  sicut  vriquum  Aluffua  de  Uorton-  illud  raelius  tcnuit  de  Bimone 
de  Wnliull  patre  p'd'ci  Waltcri,  dicit  ctinm  quod  cranes  nntcccssorcs  ipsius  Hugonis  semper  post 
confcctioncm  p'd'cts  cartte  fcccrunt  homagium  autcccssorib'  p'd'ci  Waltcri  filii  Sahcri  pro  prcd'co 
tencmcnto. 

Walter,  baron  of  Wahull,  sonne  of  Sahcrun,  held  the  barony  of  Wahull  in  Bedfordshire 
of  the  Kingc  in  chcife  valued  by  ycnre  at  20  and  A°  38  H.  3,  1253,  he  was  destraincd  to  pagM 
oucr  the  seas  with  the  K.  Into  Qascoignc  there  to  warre  with  the  K.  of  Castille. 

14  This  8'  John  dc  Lions  Knight  vnderwrittcn  had  a  Charter  grauntcd  of  free  warren  by 
Kingc  Edward  y*  3'1  of  his  lands  in  Wark worth  and  preston  Capes  in  the  count lo  of  Northampton, 
Childcrly  in  Comit.  Cambridge,  magna  stiucclc  in  com.  Huntingdon,  Bckcbrokc  and  Swcrfordc  in 
com.  Oxort,  dated  at  Uarwicke  vpon  Tweed  an'o  9  £.  3. 

"  Ex  rotuhjinittm  de  An'o  51  Jtryni  Ilcyit  11.  3.— Hex  cepit  homagium  Johannia  de  Wahull 
filii  et  hcredis  Waltcri  dc  Wahull  dcfuncti  dc  omnibus  tcrris  ct  tcncmciitis  qua)  prcfatiia  Walterus 
pater  suns  tcnuii  dc  Ucgc  in  capitc  die  quo  obiit  ct  ci  rcdidit  terras  illas  et  tcn'ta  et  mandatum 
est  Joh'ni  I.c  Moync  cscactori  citra  Trcntam  qd  acccpta  sccuritatc  a  prcfato  Joh'ne  dc  rationabil1 
releuio  KUO  Rcgi  rcddvnd1  ad  S'cc'rium  Regis  eidem  Joh'ni  dc  omnib'  tcrris  ct  tcncmcutis 
p'dictis  ct  dc  qui b'  p'fatus  Waltcrus  pater  suus  fui t  seisitus  in  doroinico  suo  rt  de  feodo  in  Balliua 
sua  die  quo  obiit  ct  qua  occasiunc  mortis  outs  capteo  sunt  in  manum  Regis  plcnam  seisinam 
sine  dilationc  babere  facial.  Tcstc  Uege  apud  Westm'  V  die  Noucmbr'. 

This  John,  Karon  of  Wodhyll,  sonnc  of  Walter,  was  sum'oucd  amongc  other  Barons  and 
Peercs  o?V  Realme  in  j*  5  ycare  of  King  Kdward  the  1"  to  be  rendie  with  his  horse  and  armo'r 
to  enter  Wales  with  the  King  to  suppresse  Lcweline  prince  of  Wales  then  rcbcllingc,  who  at  that 
tyrae  acknowledged  y'  scmicu  of  3  Ku  fees  for  his  Baronie  of  Wodhull. 

JletiSnrde.—'Ihc  Office  taken  after  the  death  of  this  John,  B.-iron  of  Wahull,  an'o  24  E.  1, 
amonge  other  things  «aicth  that  he  held  the  manor  of  Wodhull  with  y"  appurtinancu  of  the  King 
in  capitc  and  that  Thomas  son  of  the  said  John  is  his  ucxt  heire  and  of  the  age  of  xxiij  ycarcs 
in  the  feast  of  St.  Kdward  next  past.  Ex  bundcllo  Jinchrat.  dc  An'o  Jlcgni  Uegu  Edn>.  I,  24. 

A'x'rotulo  Clamor'  de  an'o  24  Jleyni  llcgii  K.  \. — It  appccre'h  that  this  John  was  sum- 
•monedc  as  a  baron  of  y°  Realme  to  serve  the  King  in  Scotland,  etc. 

"  Ex  bundflln  Eneheat.  do  an'o  32  Brgni  lletjit  Kdrv,  \. — The  Inquisition  taken  at  Wahull 
after  the  death  of  This  Thomas  y°  xivu  day  of  Fcbru.  ano.  32  of  Kdw.  the  son  of  Hcnrie  y» 
Kingc  amongc  other  things  saieth  beheld  the  manour  of  Wahull  with  y«  appurtinancin  of  the 
Kingc  in  cheif  by  Baronie  etc.  And  that  John  son  of  the  said  Thomas  is  bis  next  heire  and  was 
oi  the  age  of  one  ycare  at  the  feast  of  all  Saintcs  last  past. 

Interesting  historical  notes  on  the  ancestors  of  Colonel  Mathlas  Nlcoll.  of  New  York.     See  bot- 
tom of  the  preceding  page. 
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Ex  Xotulo  clautar'  de  An'o  25  Rrgni  Regii  E.  \'  Indono.—Ve  Parliamento  teaend.o 
Barum.  Thin  TJmmag  was  sumoticd  to  j*  Parliament  at  Sarisburic  KB  e  Bnron  of  y°  Boalme  a* 
api>carcth  by  the  sumoncs  to  Parliament  in  the  said  twentie  fift  ycare  o?  Euwarde  the  first  and 
the  same  ycarc  lice  wan  som'oned  as  a  baron  to  seruc  into  Scotland  as  appcoTcth  Ex  Rotulo 
clausaruni  do  An'o  25  Regni  Rtfa'is  E.  1.  Dc  Vcaicndo  cum  Kquiset  Antis  pro  dcfensioae  Begoi 
Boutin:. 

w  Ex  bundcllo  Eicaet.  He.  An'o  10  liegni  Jtegii  E.  3.— The  Inquisition  taken  at  Kcdforde 
after  the  dc.ith  of  this  John  Baron  Wodchull  An'o  10  E.  3,  saieth  that  Jolm  de  Wodchull  hath  y* 
dale  of  his  decease  in  his  demaine  as  of  ffee  the  manners  of  \Vodhull  and  lanpfortie  with  the  ap- 
purtin.incis  in  com.  Bcdfordc  etc.  And  also  saieth  that  John  sonnc  of  the  saide  John  is  his  next 
hcirc  and  of  the  age  of  xvi"1  years  and  more. 

18  S'  John  Cbetwoode,  K*,  did  oo'firmc  the  graunt  of  ccrtaine  lands  made  before  by  Sr  John 
Lions,  Lord  of  Warkworth,  to  y'  Priorie  of  Chacombc  for  y«  finding  of  two  Preist,  in  which 
Chartar  or  Instrcmcut  y'  said  8r  John  Chetwode,  Knight,  is  said  to  be  coscn  and  heir  of  the  said 
8'  John  Lions  and  posessor  of  his  Lands  tencmcntes  and  RcutH  in  Warkworth  and  elswhearc  as 
appccrcth  by  the  said  charter  anno  1392  the  16  of  Kicharde  the  second. 

10  Ex  Jiundello  Encaet.  dc  An'o  12  R.  Ri-g'  II.  4. — The  Inquisition  taken  at  Sheaford  in  the 
com.  of  Bedford  the  9U'  day  of  ffebruaric  an'o  Eegni  Regis  U.  4  y*  12,  saieth  that  Nicholas 
Wodhull  before  his  death  was  seised  in  his  demaine  as  of  fee  of  the  manners  of  Great  Wodhull 
and  Langford  with  y*  appurtinancis  in  y*  com'  aforesaid  etc.  And  further  saieth  that  Thomas 
Wodhn'.l  sonne  of  y*  said  Nicholas  is  his  next  hcire  and  of  y*  age  of  23  yeares  and  more. 

51  KJC  Itnndcllo  Eieaet.  dc  anna  Iti-gni  Rcgil  E.  3,  22°.— The  Inquisission  taken  at  Wodhull 
after  j°  death  of  Joh'  y"  HOU  of  Job'  vpon  Wednesday  next  after  feast  of  t>'  Lucie  yf  virgen  the 
ycarc  of  the  Ituignc  of  K.  E.  3,  22,  saith  he  did  hold  of  K.  in  cheifc  yr  dale  of  his  death  in 
dcniainc  and  service  in  yc  com.  Bedford  y''  manors  of  Wodhull  and  longford  with  y'  appurt"1 
Joyntlic  w"1  Elenor  hjs  wife  and  y*  said  Joh.  died  on  frul.iic  in  y"  eve  of  all  Saints  lust  past  and 
that  John  his  son  is  y*  next  hcirc  aud  of  y"  age  of  0  years  and  a  half. 

a  Clutrta  tub  atagno  niyillo  an'o  1428. —  Kingc  Hcnric  yC"1  in  vii"1  yearc  of  his  Raignc  gaue 
unto  thin  S'  Thomas  Chetwode,  knight,  for  bis  service  done  in  (Trance  vudcr  John,  Duke  of 
Bedford,  then  Regent  of  ffrance,  all  y°  lands,  ffccs,  Hcnts,  Hcuenucs,  and  posscsMoii  belonging 
to  Tangny  de  Chaste!!,  and  Robert  Council,  Bituat  and  lyingc  in  the  Towne,  Prouost  and 
Viscount  of  Parris,  which  were  furfictcd  and  came  to  the  Kinge  by  Rebellion  and  disobedience 
of  the  said  Tangni  and  Robert  and  others. 

Ex  rotulu  ctantarvm  an'o  18  //.  0,  memo.  23  in  dorto. — Tho.  Chetwode  miles  filius  ct  lucres 
Joh'is  Chetwode  militia  filii  et  hiurcdis  Nichohu  Chetwode  inilitis  ct  Elizabcthac  rxoris  sun;  Klix 
et  hajrcdis  Joh'nis  dc  Lions  militis,  ct  Aliccas  vxoris  su»  filiie  ct  hteredis  Will'mi  Ue  eaucto  I.icio 
Armigcri  remiesit  Roberto  Large  el  aliis  totum  jus  suum  in  magua  stucle  in  comitatu  Huntingdon 
per  scrjptum  tuura  datum  <iuinto  die  Jauuarii  an'o  Rcgni  Regis  hcurici  se-tti  decimo  octauo. 

"  Ex  liundrltii  Etcoft.  dc  an'o  Itcgn'i  Regi*  U.  5,  9".— The  office  taken  at  great  wodhull  in 
com.  Bedf.  after  y*  death  of  «'  Tho.  Wodhull,  K',  son  of  Nicholai-,  ye  23  of  June  a°  9  H.  .">,  saith 
y<  y  forcsjud  Tho.  Wodbull  deceased  ou  Saturday  next  before  y1'  annunciation  of  o'  Lady  Marie 
yc  Virgcn  last  past  and  y'  Tho.  Wodhull  in  sou  of  the  aforct-aid  Tho.  Wodchull  and  his  next  heir 
and  is  of  the  age  of  xi  years  and  more. 

2<  Ex  bundullv  Escort,  dt  an'o  41  /liyni  Begit  E.  3". — Tho  office  taken  at  \\'odbull  in  com. 
Bedf.  on  Tewsday  in  y«  eve  of  S'  Michcall  in  y*  y'  of  y'  Italgnc  of  K.  K.  .'(,  41,  saieth  y'  Joh.  y" 
ninne  of  Joh.  of  Wodbull  died  seised  of  y' man.  of  \Vodh  and  Inngford  vpon  >>aturdaie  next 
aft.  y"  fciuit  of  y"  natauilic  of  8'  Joh.  Baptist  in  y*  41  year  of  King  E.  3  Also  it  saieth  he  had 
too  dau.  vi/..  onu  Klizabcth  of  y*  age  of  3  years  aud  tleiioi  of  the  uge  of  two  years  and  more  w" 
nrc  >"  next  heirs  of  the  said  John. 

•'*  Ex  Imiutflla  Encart.  dr  un'u  19  U.  It.  II.  6. — The  Inquiselon  taken  at  Amplhull  the  24  day 
bcpt.  an°o  Uegui  Kcgin  II  <>  y*  2U  saith  that  Tho.  WodlmU  wiia  eciMxl  at  the  day  of  bis  dcccoti  of 
two  paries  of  the  mauer  of  great  Wodhull  and  Littcll  WoUbull  and  Langford  etc.  and  further 
tjiitli  That  the  said  Tbotnaa  died  the  8  date  Augast  an'o  Rugm  hcgin  auprndicl.  j'  19  and  also 
•aicth  that  John  Wodhull  ton'e  of  the  said  Thomas  is  bi»  next  heiri-  and  it.  of  the  age  V"™  and 
more. 

M  T/it  office  taken  at  ncwo  Sar'  in  Wiltshcire  ao'o  00  E.  3  saitb  that  8'  John  Wodchull,  Knight, 

These  items  indicate  some  of  the  sources  for  English  genealogy  before  the  days  of  heraldic  visi- 
tations  and   parish   registers. 


had  two  daughters  and  heirs  Elizab.  w<*  deceased  on  Tewesday  after  Chrismaa  and  EUenor  that 
deceassed  on  monday  neit  after  the  convereition  of  8'  Paul  Boeth  wtt  out  issue  and  y'  nicholoa 
Wodhull  vnde  to  the  said  6'  Job.  is  next  h.  to  ye  said  2  dau's  and  another  office  j*  same  year 
taken  at  Bedf.  to  y°  like  effect  and  as  app'etb.  Ex  butulM'  eicact.  de  aa'o  60  E.  3  (for  y* 
decentes). 

**  Tlie  InyuitistitHi. — Taken  nt  hoclyue  in  Com.  Bedford  Tpon  y°  Vth  day  of  novcmb.  an'o 
Begni  Regis  H.  7,  C,  after  the  death  of  John  Wodhull  saiethe  that  the  said  John  Wodhull  died 
vij  day  of  the  month  of  September  last  post  etc.  and  that  ffoulkc  Wodhull  is  sonnc  and  next  Ueirc 
of  the  said  John  Wodhull  and  is  of  the  age  of  xxxii  yeares  and  more. 

"  Tht  27  day  of  Mayc.— The  3"1  H.  8  the  Kinge  perdoncd  the  Inquisicion  not  being  taken 
aftc  the  death  of  ffoulke  Wodbull  and  Anne  his  Wife  as  appccreth  by  the  portion  remaining  ia 
the  Rolls  of  y*  Cbanncarie,  and  it  appeercth  also  by  the  leucric  of  Anthonic  Wodhull  sued  forth 
the  31  of  H.  8,  That  he  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Nicholas  Wodchull  sonne  and  heir  of  ffoulfc  soune 
and  heir  of  John  sone  and  heire  of  Tho.  Wodbull. 

m  The  Inqwiiittian  Taken  at  Northampton  in  the  countie  of  Northampton  y*  9"  day  of 
oouember  an'o  23  H.  8  after  the  death  of  Nicholas  Wodhull  saith  that  hedcceascd&on  the  vi  ilay 
of  maie  the  xxiii0  yearc  of  y*  same  Kinge,  and  that  Anthonie  Wodhull  is  the  sonnc  and  next  heire 
and  the  Vth  day  of  may  the  same  yeare  he  was  of  the  age  of  xiiij"  yeares  and  moore. 

30  The  Inquisition  Taken  at  Bedford  in  the  Com'  of  Bedforde  the  vj"1  day  of  November  an'o 
34  H.  8,  after  the  death  of  Anthonie  Wodhull,  saith  that  the  aforesaid  Anthonic  died  the  iiij* 
daie  of  Februarie  the  33  year  of  the  raigne  of  the  aforesaid  King,  And  that  Agnes  Wodbull  is 
his  daughter  and  next  heire  and  at  the  time  of  the  decease  of  Anthonie  her  father  was  of  the  ago 
of  xrij1™*  dayes. 

11  The  Inquisition  Taken  at  Tuddington  in  the  countie  of  Bedforde  the  19  day  of  Maie  an'o 
Begni  d'ne  Elizabeth  Regime  etc.  is  after  the  death  of  Ague's  late  the  wife  of  6'  George  Calueley 
Knight  daughter  and  heire  of  Antbonie  Wodhull  of  Warkworth  in  the  countie  of  Northampton 
deceased  saicth  that  the  said  Agnes  died  at  Hockliuc  in  y*  countie  above  said  y*  20  daie  of  Mar* 
last  past  w^out  issue  of  the  bodies  of  y*  said  Oeorge  Calveley,  and  y°  said  Agnes  begotten  and 
further  y'  Richard  Chetwod  is  eon  and  heire  of  the  said  Agnes  and  is  of  the  age  of  xvju"  years 
and  moore. 

a  This  Anne  quartereth  all  thes  coates  as  from  their  Aunccstors,  viz.,  y*  dan.  of  Jo.  Leech, 
son  of  John,  son  of  John,  son  of  Dauid,  by  the  dau.  and  heire  of  Robert  Dawson  of  Nantwich, 
whose  mother  was  the  dau.  and  heir  of  Wetenhall,  the  said  Dauid  was  the  son  of  Dauid,  the 
son  of  John,  the  son  of  John  Leech  of  Cawartben  in  right  of  bis  wyfe  Lucie,  coheire  of  William 
de  Cawartben. 

ABMS  :  Quarterly — 1,'  Ermine,  on  a  chief  indented  gules  a  bezant  between  two  crowns  or, 
LECHE  ;  2,  Sable,  a  sling  between  two  pheons  argent,  CA WARDEN  ;  3,  Azure,  on  a  bend 
engrailed  argent  three  Cornish  choughs  proper,  DAWSON  ;  4,  Vert,  a  bend  ermine,  Wit  ETENHALL. 

"  This  Hester  quartereth  these  Coates  as  fro'  her  Auncestor,  viz.,  the  dau.  of  Will.  Tutchett 
ot  Nether  Whitley  and  Bug  Lawton,  Esq.,  son  of  Rob.,  son  of  Tho.,  son  of  Jo.,  son  of  Tho.,  son 
of  John,  son  of  Tho.,  son  of  John,  son  of  Tho.,  son  of  Rob.,  ton  of  Rob.,  of  8'  Thomas  Tutcbctt, 
Lord  of  Buglawton,  Tattenhall,  and  Nether  Whitley,  son  of  Thomas,  son  of  Sr  Robert,  son  of 
Tbo,  son  of  Robert  by  Alice,  daughter  and  coheire  of  Roger  de  Cambria,  Lord  of  Nether 
Wbitley,  son  of  Simon,  son  of  Henry,  son  of  Hen.,  son  of  Josclin  Tutcbctt,  Lord  of  Bug  Lawton 
and  Tattenhall,  who  liued  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Quarterly — 1  and  4,  Ermine, 
a  chevron  gules  ;  2  and  3,  Argent,  a  wivcrn  sable. 

•"  [This  John  Chetwodc  underwritten  was  created  a  Itaronet  of  this  Kingdom  by  Patent 
bearing  date  the  6lh  of  Aprill  anno  duodecimo  Guillclmi  tcrtii,  which  honour  was .  freely  con- 
ferred on  the  said  John  Cbctwodc  and  to  his  heirs  males  for  ever,  without  payment  of-.any  tiucs, 
fees,  or  rewards  whatsoever,  an  by  a  special  clause  in  y*  said  patent  is  expressed.  Likewise  a 
full  discharge  was  afterwards  to  y'  said  John  Chetwodc  frankly  granted  from  all  payments  or 
duties  to  y«  crown  by  virtue  of  y"  said  patent,  dated  y'  18  July  auno  12"  Gull.  3V) 


The  last  Item  on  this  page  Indicates  the  official  acceptance  of  this  pedigree,  with  its  historical 

evidence. 
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Lytai  • 


Richer d  Jt  ijani 


Roger  Jf   Lyont  ***    H*>u-i/f  .   .   ft 

J 


Mitlbm  de 
Ljtnt. 


RiiborJ  dt  Lpm.  Sir  Kigtr  Jt  L\tni  —  J«»  d.  of  Adam  dt  Naptn, 

Kt.Loid  odl'art.    I    Inq.  7  EJu.  I.  n.  24. 


iri.     I     Inq.  7  . 


Jtbn  dt  Ljtiu  Sir  RitbarJ  Jt  Lycni  =  £v»M  .  .  .  Ihe  wai  >  widow 

Kr.  Lord  of  Wark-    I    an.  5  £<Av.II. 


II  and  \-j  Eda.  I. 

«  ---  ' 
Sir  7»i»  //  Ljtmi  i—  Mtrgay  ...  (he 
Knt.  Lord  ofH'trk-    I    was  a  widow  an. 
1  1  Edw.  II. 


51 


>  Ljni  an. 
v.  I.  and  5 


.  II 


Me'gtrj 

anno  16 
C<fe>.  II. 


Sir  7«i»  aV  £y«n  •—  X/rV/  d.  and  h.  of 

Kt.L4.rfJr**.  I  mu.  di  st.  Liz, 

turtb.  I    CUus      1 8    MM 

I    VI.  n.  23 


16 


^r  Ljtni,  anno 
.  II. 


—  E/izattlt  d.  and  =  A'lV*.  Cktta/ult  Kt. 
h.  of  JtbudiLj-  I  Lord  of  Cbttvtdt 
•ni  Km.  I  and  Huhvt  an.  jo. 


7«*»  A  ijaw  Kt.  Ld. 
of  IPerltmtrib,  an.  50 
£</w.  111.  and  7  Hit. 

n.  ob.  r.  p. 


Miry  .. 
firftwife. 


»  Sir  Jtbii  CbitatJe  _  Am  Milt   d.   of  —  Sir  72*.  Strange,  Kt.  id  hu«b. 
Ld.oflftrlatrlb  I    Sir  T*».  Gr«»/ 
ob.  i  Hen   \.  Knt. 


Sir  7»£»  CbrmoJe. 
Knt.  ob.  f.  p.  7 
Wr«.  V. 


Mtrgerj  w. 

Bnunjng,  Eft}; 


H'llliam  LuJJlbcrp,  — =  Elizabeth  Cbtlwudt,  «=  Tin.  Baron  of 
Efqi  zd  husb.  heir  to  her  brothers,    |    Wttdbnll. 

ob.  ann.  1475. 


Baron  of  WW-  —  ^.W/d. 

|    of  llatjlbtrf. 


Ftlk 


.  of  Henry  EJluiIl  of  Lnd,*. 
.  and  coh.  of  W//.  Nmtnbtm. 


.         ._.  tf.  Ld.  —  A'lVi.  Wtedbull.  E(q;  ob.  23  =  War; d.  of  £A».  fo/rtf*  firft  wife. 

r*r  of  «"•'•»  fccond  wife.  //«.  VIII.  | 


.  24  W«.  V11I. 


.  of  Sir  J»i/i  Jnj/i  Kt.  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 


Sir  C«rjf  Cahtrlij  id  husb.  — > 


daughter  and   heir.    •»  Kifbard  Cbttvittd,  Efqj  third  fon  of  ^<i 
|    Cbttmnd,  firft  husb. 


Sir  Richard  Cbnwad.  — 
»  "^^™"™*  * 

Ritbird  Cbttwttd,  Efqj 

t  E Chart.  Ric.  Cheiwood,   Mil.  1  Efc.  anno  23  Hen.  VIII.  n.  1 1 3. 

•  Vincent's  Vifit.  of  Nonhampt.  MS.  Harl. 


lii 


m  Efc.  anno  34  Hen.  VIII.  p.  2.  n.  50. 

To 


Facsimile  of  a  page  from  Bridges'   "History  of  Northamptonshire"    (England),  confirmatory   of 
the  preceding   pedigrees   and  of  the  descent  of  Colonel   Mathlas   Nicoll   from   AmabiHe  Greene, 

descendant  of  King  Edward  I. 
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S  U 


N      HUNDRED. 


805 


Sir  ft.**  ifMMf  B.m  of  —  Ktittlitb  finer  ud  h.  of  Sir  Ti.- 
MWMf.ob.  9./a>«.  V.  I   amO****/ 

T>MU«  B«*M  of  *f*4*l/.  ob-  «•  #>M  d.  of  Sir  If  ilium  Jrtjfill 
to  Hr».  VI. 


Jiln,  WtJktll  BkroB  W./*i//  —  7«"«  d.  of  /fcrrj 
•6.  6  Ho.  VIL 


/•»#  Buon  of 
14  «fl».  VII. 


,  ob.  —  Aim  A.  *nd  coh.   of 

Nmmbam 


Uarji.ollJf.Katdgb  mm  Nittilai  Bvon  of WW-  _  £//z.  d.  >nd  coh.  of  JViV-     Lanrtatt  Wt&»ll    Ifalitl    w.    of    ^/V 
of  Ftnhntfb  in  com.    I    *«//.  ob.  »J  /*».  VIII.    I    liam  \.orA  ffrt  ol  HIT-     of    rringftrJ    in    frtjbamoi Keuten. 
ir.tr.  fiirt  wife.  I    /<»,  Icconi  wife.  com  Oxe*. 


of 
in  com.     J* 

Mta.1%. 


Baron  ^  ^fmrd.ofSir7^*     ftrtf  WWi«// Efqj  — • 
S*i/6Biroiofihc    of  f*r»/«r^obi  1 1. 

wXcJbcQUCX. 


».  VUL 


of  WV/-  Warjp  w.  of  Da-  XJTW  w.  of 

Cc/4u    of  */</   Siymmr  of  >?/i-i.  B«r- 

in    con.  Ltiutui,  naijoSWal- 

tftrctft,  ford  in  co. 

MrtJMJp. 


Sir  C/f.OAv-  — 
fee.  h, 


felchti 


dau.and  —  Jf/V.  CletnttJ.     Nitb.  ft'eJtull,  Efqi  =  Sarhtra  d.  of  William  Halt},  Efqj 


Sir     .Sir.     Cttiuntl    ofOiklrj  in  co. 
Km.  of  ITaJMf'in      Sltffari. 


|    Efq;  jd  fon  of    of  7*r»/«r;/t  ob.  lir- 
atmn.i6ji. 


com.  G/wc.  ob.  1603. 


i.  i.  e. 

.  .  d.  of.  .  .  =  Gi!r,WM*ll,  ob.     Ftlk.db.  f.p.  circa    MitbatlWudbtU,  —  Ame&.ofjib*     3 


Mff'f  of  H'irittti 
in  com.  Ojru. 
rem.  . .  .  jfffa 
tldcll  ion  of  Sir 
7«4»  Af/Wrr. 


.  Willitm. 


[.    p.   circa    «nn.    tmn.  1661. 
1632. 


Alia. 


Sinirt  of  J?y</«i     +.NifboIai.     Derstbj. 

in  co».  A«rr*. 

Gent. 


f,  p.  |66|.       ollbiaferil. 


—  7<"W  d.  of  C*.  Sentlty    Miebar/,  ob.  tan. 
of    Krjnln-farva   in     1666,  f.p. 
com.  Warm. 


fr/auii.  Jx*ev/.o(Ricl.Sbii(l- 
tereufb  of  Ftrttingbt  in 
com.  Mr/*. 


».  J.  4.  i.          I.  3.  4, 

Hicbiiitn.  10.  ana.        Ctarlti,     Jfbn U'*Jb*ll,  Etj;     Tbimai,  pb.     7«w.     f£calttb.     Cattrint.     Am. 
&  Aipia  1681.  ofTtetiftrj.  f.p. 

Facsimile  from  photograph  of  a  page  from  Bridges'  "History  of  Northamptonshire"  (confirmed 
also  by  Baker's  History  of  the  same  English  county).  It  will  be  noticed  that  "Laurence  Wood- 
hull"  is  here  given,  as  in  the  long  preceding  pedigree,  with  the  important  statement  that  he 
was  "of  Fringford  in  com.  Oxon."  This  is  the  Laurence  Woodhall,  great-great-grandfather  of 
Colonel  Mathias  Nicoll,  of  New  York.  Fringford  is  in  the  same  Hundred  of  Oxfordshire  as 
Isllp,  where  the  Nicolls  long  resided. 
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,  of 


p.  S7. 

ABUS.  Quarterly  of  six  1.  Or,  three  crescents  gules.  [WooDHULi/.]  2.  Quarterly 
argent  and  gules,  in  each  quarter  a  cross  patee  counterchanycd.  [(JiiKTwooD.J 
3.  Sable,  fretty  or,  a  fess  ermine  on  a  chief  argent  three  leopards'  Jac.es  gules. 
[OKELET.]  4.  Or,  afess  between  three  mascles  gules.  [  .]  5.  Argent, 

a  lion  rampant  gules.  [LYONS.]  6.  Argent,  a  cross  gules,  over  all  a  bend  azure. 
[NEWENHAM.] 

CHEST.  A  man  tiger  passant  gardant  argent,  horned  or. 

Ffouke  Baron  Woodhull=Anne  da.  &  coheiro  of  Wm.  Newen- 
dyed  A°.  24.  H.  7.  ham  of  Thenford  in  com.  Northton. 


Nicholas  Baron  Woodhull  dyed 
A°.  23.  H.  8.  from  whom  Chet- 
wood  &  Woodhull  of  Thenford 
in  com.  Northton.1^ 
V 

Laurence  Wood= 
hull  of  Fring- 
forde  in  com. 
Oxou  2.  sonne. 

=Alice  da;  &  coheire 
of  Edmund  Hall  of 
Swarford  in  com. 
Oxon. 

1 

Thomas 
3. 

sonuc. 

Ffouke  Woodhull  of  Moling-=  Alice  (Elizabeth)  daur.  of  Henry  Weekly      Alice. 


ton  in  com.  Oxon. 


(Wiclifle)  of  Adington; 


Leonard.    Thomas.    Willm. 


Isabell  maryed  to  Edward 
Wafford  of  Claredon  in 
com.  Warr. 


Anne  maryed  to  WDI 
Oluoli  of  Rowuton  in 
com.  Warr. 


[I67] 


(Wootftull,  of  $lollwflt<m.) 

p.  20. 
ARMS.  (None  tricked.) 

.  daur.— Lawrance  Odell  of  Mollington  in  com.—  Elizabeth  daur. 


of. 

Lusher. 


Oxon.  descended  from  the  Lo.  Odell 
ofWoodhull. 


and  heirc  of 
Edmund  Hall. 


Cressant 
Wodell. 


Francis.        Fowlio  Odell  sonne  of=Alico  daur.  of 


Laur.  Odell  of  Wood- 
hull. 


Wiclifleof. 
in  com.  Northt. 


Leonard  Wodcll  of  Molling- 
ton in  com.  Oxon. 


=Eli7.abeth  daur.  of  Rich.  Revo 
of  Becklcy  in  com.  Oxon. 


Anthony  Wodell  of  Mol- 
lington A".  1631. 


=Mary  daur.  of  Bartholomew  Hales 
of  Snittcrficl J  in  com.  "War. 


r 


Anthony  3d.  sonne  marr.  Anno 
daur.  of  Sr.  Franc  Cornwall 
&  his  onely  ehilde. 


Richard  Wodell=. .  .  Sister  of  S'. 
eldest  sonne.         Tho.  Estcourt 
of  Gloccstcreh. 


Mary  mar.  to 
Ralph  Lester 
of  Clifuhirc. 


A  dmir.  very  yonp;. 


Facsimile  from  photograph  of  another  pedigree  In  the  Oxfordshire  Visitation  (Harlelan  Society 
Publications,  Vol.  V).  It  shows  that  Laurence  Woodhull.  first  of  Frlngford,  In  eastern  Oxford- 
shire, was  afterward  of  Molllngton,  In  western  Oxfordshire;  also  that  he  had  two  wives,  and  two 
children  not  given  In  the  preceding  pedigree,  where  also  the  wife,  daughter  of  Hall,  Is  called 
Alice  Instead  of  Elizabeth.  Thus  neither  of  'these  pedigrees  gives  full  data  for  this  Lawrence 
Woodhall,  while  from  the  two  Nlcolls  pedigrees  we  glean  the  additional  fact  that  he  also  had  a 
daughter.  Maria,  or  Marian,  who  became  the  wife  of  William  Nlcolls  and  great-grandmother 
of  Colonel  Mathlas  Nicoll.  of  New  York. 
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Nattotral 


Alabama 

Baker,  Nellie  V.  (Miss),  Selma. 
Willoughby,  Charles  D.,  Mobile. 

fltijona 

Brophy,  William  H.,  Bisbee. 
Freudenthal,  Phoebus,  Solomonville. 
Heard,  Maie  Bartlett  (Mrs.  Dwight 

Bancroft),  Phoenix. 
Notman,  Arthur,  Bisbee. 
Shine,  Francis  Eppes  (M.  D.), 

Bisbee. 


Cory,      Emma      Armitage      (Mrs. 

Thomas  M.),  Little  Rock. 
Weinmann,   Jeanne    Fox    (Mrs.   J. 

F.),  Little  Rock. 

California 

Baldwin,  F.  D.,  Santa  Cruz. 
Bosley,     William     Bradford,     San 

Francisco. 
Churchill,    Julia    Patterson     (Mrs. 

Jerome),  Yreka. 
Cottman,  Nicholas  Romanoff,  Van 

Nuys. 

Crocker,  William  H.,  San  Francisco. 
Cummings,    Mary   Augusta    (Mrs. 

Robert  Fowler),  Los  Angeles. 
Darling,     Clara     Louise     Hastings 

(Catherwood),   (Mrs.  John  Au- 

gustus Darling),  San  Francisco. 
Dickey,  C.  H.,  Piedmont. 
Fenyes,  Eva  Scott  (Mrs.  Adalbert), 

Pasadena. 
Flint,  William  H.   (M.  D.),  Santa 

Barbara. 

Grow,  A.  L.,  Sawtelle. 
Hearst,  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.,  Pleasanton. 


Huie,  W.  H.  T.,  San  Francisco. 
Johnson,   Frank    Seward    (M.   D.), 

Balboa. 
Littlejohn,    Gertrude    W.    (Miss), 

Berkeley. 
Renwick,    Helen    Goodwin     (Mrs. 

William),  Claremont. 
Rattenhouse,  John  V.,  Pebble  Beach. 
Slaughter,     Stella     Beeson     (Mrs. 

Martin),  Carpenteria. 
Turner,  L.  H.,  San  Francisco. 

Colorado 

Hayes,  J.  A.,  Colorado  Springs. 
Hemming,  Lucy  K.  (Mrs.  C.  C.), 

Colorado  Springs. 
Holt,  Harry  J.,  Manitow. 
Howbert,  Irving  (Hon.),  Colorado 

Springs. 

Macfarlane,  James,  Hebron. 
Oberge,  George  F.,  Colorado  Springs. 
Smith,  Francis  Drexel,  Colorado 

Springs. 
Taylor,  Frederick  M.  P.,  Colorado 

Springs. 

Connecticut 

Ackley,  Adeline  E.  (Miss),  East 
Hampton. 

Baldwin,  Mary  E.  (Miss),  New 
Haven. 

Bliss,  Emily  H.  (Mrs.  Edward  A.), 
East  Hampton. 

Camman,  Henry  L.,  Greenwich. 

Davenport,  John  Gaylord  (Rev. 
Dr.),  Waterbury. 

Elmore,  Samuel  Edward,  Hartford. 

English,  Benjamin  F.,  New  Haven. 

Gallond,  J.  Merrick,  Waterbury. 

Gildersleeve,  Ferdinand,  Gilder- 
sleeve. 
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Glover,  Harriet  D.  Coleman   (Mrs. 

Henry  S.),  Fairfield. 
Hall,  Mary  (Miss),  Hartford. 
Harral,    Ellen    B.    (Mrs.    E.    W.), 

Bridgeport. 

Mallory,  Clifford  Day,  Greenwich. 
Martin,  Mary  Elena  Fuller   (Mrs. 

Woodbury  Langdon),  Bristol. 
Osgood,  Mary  Ruth  Lee  (Mrs.  H. 

H.),  Norwich. 
Page,    Charles   Whitney    (M.    D.), 

Hartford. 
Palmer,   Matilda  Townsend    (Mrs. 

Isaac  Emerson),  Middletown. 
Pomeroy,  Nelson  A.  (M.  D.),  Wa- 

terbury. 
Prince,  Ellen  B.  (Mrs.  J.  V.  B.), 

South  Coventry. 
Redfield,  Henry  S.,  Hartford. 
Seymour,  Horace  Spencer   (Hon.), 

Hartford. 
Talcott,    Mary  Kingsbury    (Miss), 

Hartford.     (Deceased.) 
Wiard,  F.  Louise  (Mrs.  Martin  S.), 

New  Britain. 

Wickham,  Clarence  Horace,  Hart- 
ford. 
Wiley,  J.  Allen,  Hartford. 

Df  law  art 

duPont,  Elise  Wigfall  Simons  (Mrs. 
Francis  G.),  Montchanin. 

duPont,  Henry  A.  (Hon.),  Winter- 
thur. 

duPont,  Josephine  (Mrs.  Victor, 
Sr.),  Wilmington. 

Elliott,  George  A.,  Wilmington. 

Lea,  Anna  (Miss),  Wilmington. 

Mendinhall,  Estelle  M.  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam G.),  Wilmington. 

District  of  Columbia 

Boardman,  Florence  S.  (Mrs.  W. 
J.),  Washington. 

Buckingham,  Margaret  Coleman 
(Mrs.  Benjamin  H.),  Washing- 
ton. 


Evans,  Isabel  P.  (Miss),  Washing- 

ton. 
Fletcher,  Alice  C.  (Miss),  Washing- 

ton. 
Freeman,   Isabel   Coleman    (Miss), 

Washington. 
Hume,    Emma    P.    (Mrs.    Frank), 

Washington. 
Kober,  George  Martin  (M.  D.,  LL. 

D.),  Washington. 
McCaskey,  Hiram  Dryer,  Washing- 

ton. 
Van     Orstrand,     Charles     Edwin, 

Washington. 

Wilson,  Leonard,  Washington. 
Wolf,  Simon,  Washington. 
Wood,  Charles  (Rev.),  Washington. 

CnglanU 

Pomeroy,  James  R.,  Herts. 
>  f-lorifca 

'Dickinson,  Albert,  Orange  City. 
Keyser,  William  S.,  Pensacola. 

Srt&nte 

Newell,  Julia  Pomeroy,  Paris. 
(Ktorgia 

Cook,  Mary  Elvira  (Miss),  Colum- 

bus. 
Drewry,   Julia    McWilliams    (Mrs. 

Nicholas  Butt),  Griffin. 
Foster,  Sophie  Lee  (Mrs.  Sheppard 

W.),  Atlanta. 


Coleman,    Harriet    Castle    (Mrs.), 

Honolulu. 
Cooke,  Amos  Francis,  Honolulu. 

Jbaljo 

Eldridge,  William  Henry  (A.  B.), 

Twin  Falls. 
Heigho,  Edgar  M.  (Colonel),  New 

Meadows. 
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Illinois 

Arbuckle,  Zane,  Marshall. 
Blatchford,  Paul,  Oak  Park. 
Bliss,  Samuel  E.,  Chicago. 
Block,  E.  J.,  Chicago. 
Boddie,  John  Thomas,  Chicago. 
Burnham,  Robert  Davison,  Cham- 
paign. 

Burr,  Richard,  Chicago. 

Chapin,  Emily  Coolidge  (Mrs.  Charles 

A.),  Chicago. 

Disbrow,  Lewis  W.,  Warrensburg. 
Drury,  Frank  Henderson,  Wilmette. 
Dunning,  Frances  A.  Baker  (Mrs. 

Frank  B.),  Chicago. 
Fuller,  Oliver  F.,  Chicago. 
Griffith,  Alice  Anna  McElroy  (Mrs. 

Benjamin  M.),  Springfield. 
Gunther,  C.  F.,  Chicago. 
Haertel,  Paul  L.,  Melrose  Park. 
Hanaford,  Mary  E.  Neal  (Mrs.  John 

P.),  Rockford. 
Hesing,    Henrietta    C.    W.     (Mrs. 

Washington),  Chicago. 
Holdom,  Jesse  (Hon.),  Chicago. 
Humphreys,   Henry   H.    (Colonel), 

Evanston. 

Jensen,  Jens,  Chicago. 
Keith,  John  Ailing,  Kenilworth. 
Klee,  Max,  Chicago. 
Lawrence,  Ella  Park  (Mrs.  George 

A.),  Galesburg. 

Lawrence,  George  A.,  Galesburg. 
Lawson,  Victor  Fremont,  Chicago. 
Lehmann,  Marie  (Mrs.),  Chicago. 
Littlejohn,  Wiley  Jones,  Evanston. 
Loesch,  Frank  J.,  Chicago. 
Maxwell,  Mary  Moore    (Mrs.   Ed- 
ward E.),  Chicago. 
Misostow,  Henry,  Chicago. 
Morgan,  Alden  K.,  Chicago. 
Neely,  Carrie  Blair  (Miss),  Chicago. 
Packard,  Jennie  Briggs  (Mrs.  Thad- 

deus  B.),  Bloomington. 
Pratt,  James  M.,  Cambridge. 
Reid,     Elizabeth     Dorrance     Fish 
(Mrs.  P.  Gordon),  Chicago. 


Rolf,  Abraham  A.,  Chicago. 

Rudolph,  Pauline  (Mrs.  Franklin), 
Winnetka. 

Sabin,  Harriet  Foote  (Mrs.  D.  D.), 
Belvidere. 

Salter,  Allen  (M.  D.),  Lena. 

Shepardson,    Francis    W.,    Spring- 
field. 

Thayer,  Stephen  Austin,  Blooming- 
ton. 

Van- Norman,  Maria  A.  Booth  (Mrs. 
George  B.),  Chicago. 

Williams,  Cornelia  Bartow  (Miss), 
Chicago. 

Williams,  Edward  F.  (Rev.),  Win- 
netka. 

Winn,  Charles  A.   (Colonel),  Chi- 
cago. 

Jnbtana 

Howat,    William    Frederick    (Dr.), 

Hammond. 

Pomeroy,  James  E.,  Auburn. 
Wilson,  William  T.,  Logansport. 

MM 

Ankeny,    Harriet    Louise    (Miss), 

Des  Moines. 

Brewer,  Luther  A.,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Chapin,  Cora  Eliza  Bullard   (Mrs. 

Henry  Clay),  Union. 
Clapp,  M.  E.,  Shelby. 
Cutting,  E.  W.,  Decorah. 
Denman,  Charles  S.,  Des  Moines. 
Diver,  James  B.,  Keokuk. 
Faxon,     Ralph     H.     (Hon.),     Des 

Moines. 

Lyon,  George  A.,  Estherville. 
Peterson,  Edward,  Stratford. 
Riggs,     Sara     M.     (Miss),     Cedar 

Falls. 

Ruml,  Wentzle  (Dr.),  Cedar  Rapids. 
Schack,  Fred,  Waverly. 
Talbott,  Edwin  H.,  Brooklyn. 
Waterman,     Harrison     Lyman 

Hon.),  Ottumwa. 
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Banker,  Louis  (Hon.),  Russell. 
Crawford,  Robert  M.,  Hugoton. 
Elliott,  Charles  S.,  Topeka. 
Gates,  William  P.  K.,  Wakefield. 
Guernsey,  George  T.,  Independence. 
Naftzger,   Ida   Taylor    (Mrs.    Levi 

Southwell),  Wichita. 
Pierce,  Francis  L.,  Lakin. 
Stevens,  Culbertson,  Abilene. 
Wilcox,     Minnie      Lydia     Walker 

(Mrs.  Frederick  Abner),  Kansas 

City. 

iwntucfcg 

•Bacon,  Malvina  Meng  (Mrs.  Hor- 
ace S.),  North  Middletown. 

Chenault,  S.  Gibson  Humphreys 
(Mrs.  C.  D.),  Lexington. 

Dodge,  LeVant  (Prof.),  Berea. 

Jones,  L.  H.  (Hon.),  Louisville. 

Jones,  Sallie  F.  (Miss),  Winchester. 

Longi.ecker,  Ben,  Maysville. 

HouiGuma 

Hart,    William    Octave,    New    Or- 
leans. 
Wright,  E.  E.,  New  Orleans. 

flpafnc 

Arnold,  Ellen  L.  F.  (Mrs.  W.  B.), 
Waterville. 

Carpenter,  Abbie  F.  (Miss),  An- 
dover,  Oxford  Co. 

Cobb,  Josiah  F.,  South  Portland. 

Eaton,  Henry  B.,  Calais. 

Fellows,  Dana  Willis  (M.  D.), 
Portland. 

Hackett,  Fannie  M.  (Miss),  Bidde- 
ford. 

Shead,  Lucia  Wadsworth  (Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Edes),  Eastport. 

Symonds,  Stuart  Oakley,  Portland. 

S^arglanft 

Cook,  John  Glenn,  Baltimore. 
Gotten,  Bruce,  Baltimore. 


Courtenay,  A.  D.  B.,  Baltimore. 
Fahnestock,  Albert,  Baltimore. 
Garrett,  Alice  Whitridge  (Mrs.  T. 

Harrison),  Baltimore. 
Stran,  Kate  A.  (Mrs.  Thomas  Par- 

ramore),  Baltimore. 
Van  Vorst,  Sara  G.  (Mrs.  W.  B.), 

Cambridge. 


Anthony,    Clara    Reed    (Mrs.    Na- 

than), Brookline. 
Averill,  Charles  S.,  Worcester. 
Bowen,  Fanny  M.  C.  (Mrs.  Joseph 

A.),  Fall  River. 

Brown,  Plumb  (M.  D.),  Springfield. 
Carter,  Nellie  P.  (Miss),  Boston. 
Cowles,     Edward     (M.     D.),     Ply- 

mouth. 

Currier,  Mahlon  D.,  Lawrence. 
Dinsmore,  Martin  L.,  Springfield. 
Dutcher,  Grace  M.   (Miss),  Hope- 

i  dale. 

*Estabrook,  Arthur  F.,  Boston. 
Hartley,    Mary    Pierce    (Mrs.    Ed- 

ward Marsland),  Fall  River. 
Hedge,  F.  H.,  Brookline. 
Lindsey,  Benjamin  J.,  Marblehead. 
Lionberger,  I.  H.,  Marion. 
Miller,    Nancy    L.    (Miss),    North- 

ampton. 

Newhall,  Charles  Lyman,  Chelsea. 
Page,  Dudley  L.  (M.  D.),  Lowell. 
Parish,  Roswell,  Brookline. 
Parsons,  William   Emerson,   Glou- 

cester. 
Pierce,  Lizzie  J.  (Mrs.  A.  Martin), 

New  Bedford. 
Pratt,    Elisabeth    Beals    (Mrs.   Jo- 

siah   Humphrey),   North   Wey- 

mouth. 

Shepard,  Marie  B.  (Miss),  Boston. 
Silsby,  T.  Julien,  Boston. 
Thayer,  Charles  L,  Boston. 
Thayer,  John  E.,  Lancaster. 


"Sustaining  Lite  Member 
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SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 


Waterman,  William  H.,  New  Bed- 

ford. 

Wesson,  James  L.,  Boston. 
Woodbury,   Ida  Vose    (Mrs.   Clin- 

ton A.),  Boston. 


Ailing,  Roger,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Andrus,  Charles  A.,  Petoskey. 
Ashbaugh,  Delphine  D.  (Mrs.  R. 

H.),  Detroit. 
Benham,  G.  W.,  Detroit. 
Brenton,  S.  (V.  S.),  Detroit. 
Carstens,  J.  Henry  (M.  D.),  Detroit. 
Cool,  Charles,  Saline. 
DuCharme,  Frederick  T.,  Detroit. 
Dyar,     Clara    E.     (Miss),     Grosse 

Pointe  Farms. 
Kellogg,  John  Harvey  (M.  D.,  LL. 

D.),  Battle  Creek. 
Kephart,  Walter  D.,  Petoskey. 
Lyons,  A.  B.  (M.  D.),  Detroit. 
Smith,  Dudley  Wetmore,  Detroit. 
Withington,  Julia  Chittenden  Beebe 

(Mrs.  William  H.),  Jackson. 


Clarke,  Marianne  (Miss),  St.  Cloud. 
Dodge,  Louis  L.  (LL.  M.),  Minne- 

apolis. 
Donahower,    Jeremiah    Chester 

(Hon.),  St.  Paul. 
Engel,  Peter  (Rt.  Rev.,  O.  S.  B.), 

Collegeville. 

Fobes,  William  H.,  St.  Paul. 
Hall,  Darwin  S.  (Hon.),  Olivia. 
Mandigo,  W.  R.,  St.  Paul. 
Neely,    Anne    Hoffman     (Mrs. 

Charles),  St.  Paul. 
Phelps,  Edmund  J.,  Minneapolis. 
Regan,  William  M.,  Minneapolis. 

2?J03otm 

Brennan,  Martin  Stanislaus  (Rev., 
C.  M.,  A.  M.,  Sc.  D.,  D.  D.),  St. 
Louis. 

Brown,  George  Warren,  St.  Louis. 

Dunnegan,  T.  H.  B.,  Bolivar. 


Haeussler,  Herman  A.,  St.  Louis. 
Kelley,  E.  L.,  Independence. 
Larkin,  Eli  Hilles,  St.  Louis. 
Lednum,  Edmond  Townsend,  Jop- 

lin. 

Lubke,  George  W.,  University  City. 
Reid,  Ida  May  Warden  (Mrs.  Ly- 

man),  Kansas  City. 
Roemer,    John     L.     (D.    D.),    St. 

Charles. 
Salisbury,   Mary    (Mrs.   Mark   S.), 

Independence. 


Collins,  J.  Blatchford,  Miles  City. 
Hauser,    Retta    C.    (Mrs.    S.    T.), 

Helena. 
Miles,  Idella  Draper  (Mrs.  Arthur 

Wellington),  Livingston. 
Pomeroy,     Charles     W.     (Judge), 

Kalispell. 

Rohn,  Oscar,  Butte. 
Swinehart,  D.  E.,  Missoula. 


Loomis,  George  L.,  Fremont. 
McCord,  W.  H.,  Omaha. 
McGiverin,     Rose     Saxton     (Mrs. 
Francis),  Fremont. 


McGill,  Mrs.  W.  N.,  Ely. 


Brown,  Elisha  Rhodes,  Dover. 
Henry,    Katherine    Sanger     (Mrs. 

Charles  B.),  Lincoln. 
Lamson,  Albert  Henry,  Elkins. 
Parker,  Charles  S.,  Concord. 
Sabine,     Clara     Arabell     Bardwell 
(Mrs.  Silas  Allan),  Claremont. 


Allen,  Alvoni  R.,  Jersey  City. 
Ailing,  Madison,  Newark. 
Blackfan,  Agnes  (Miss),  Elizabeth. 
Clark,     James     Henry     (M.     D.), 
Newark. 
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Coleman,  John  (Supervisor),  Grey- 
stone  Park. 

Collins,  Gilbert  (Hon.),  Jersey 
City. 

Curry,  Marcus  A.  (Dr.),  Greystone 
Park. 

Emery,  John  Richardson,  Montclair. 

Evans,  Dr.  Britton  D.  (Medical 
Director),  Greystone  Park. 

Haines,  Eleanor  (M.  D.),  Newark. 

Hamilton,  George  A.,  Elizabeth. 

Havemeyer,  Henry  O.,  Mahwah. 

Howell,  Caroline  S.  Quinby  (Mrs. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Sr.),  Boon- 
ton. 

Hutchinson,  John  P.,  Georgetown. 

Learning,  Annie  Matthews  Ed- 
wards (Mrs.  Frank),  Cape  May' 
Court  House. 

Leskom,  Edwin  Samuel,  Caldwell. 

Liva,  Arcangelo  (M.  D.),  Lynd- 
hurst. 

Lovatt,  Grace  B.  (Mrs.  Frederick 
J.),  South  Orange. 

McMurray,  G.  B.  (Dr.),  Greystone 
Park. 

Maffett,  Mabel  T.  (Mrs.  Robert 
R.),  Bayonne. 

Minot,  Jesse,  Red  Bank. 

Moore,  Mary  Jones  Smith  (Mrs. 
Henry  Dyer),  Haddonfield. 

Pinney,  Augusta  Robinson  (Mrs. 
William  H.),  Orange. 

Pope,  Amanda  Appleby  (Mrs. 
James  Edward),  East  Orange. 

*Putnam,  Mary  Nicoll  (Mrs.  Eras- 
tus  Gaylord),  Elizabeth. 

Roberts,  Elisabeth  H.  B.  (Mrs. 
Thomas),  Riverton. 

Roberts,  Leland  Cushman,  Grey- 
stone  Park. 

Smith,  Margarette  Elizabeth  (Mrs. 
Moody  Bailey),  Metuchen. 

Stagg,  Pauline  H.  (Miss),  West 
Orange. 

Strong,  Philip  B.  (Rev.),  Plainfield. 

•Sustaining  Contributor. 


Todd,  W.  Parsons,  Morristown. 
Turner,    Henry    (Chief    Engineer), 

Greystone  Park. 
Vosseller,  Elias,  Flemington. 
Weston,  Edward  (Sc.  D.,  LL.  D.), 

Newark. 
Williams,  Clarence  E.,  Short  Hills. 

IRcto  gorfc 

Agnelli,  Saverio  (M.  D.),  New  York 

City. 
Allen,  John  G.   (Professor),  Chau- 

tauqua. 

Amory,  John  J.,  New  York  City. 
Auerbach,     Matilda     Rice      (Mrs. 

Maurice),  Olean. 
Baruch,    Belle    S.     (Mrs.    Simon), 

New  York  City. 
Bass,  S.,  New  York  City. 
Bellows,  Anna  Marshall  (Mrs.  Ed- 
win P.),  Gloversville. 
Benton,  Andrew  Arthur,  New  York 

City. 
Berwind,    Sarah    Vesta    Herminie 

Torrey  (Mrs.  Edward  J.),  New 

York  City. 
Black,   Mary   G.   Witherbee    (Mrs. 

Robert  C.),  Pelham  Manor. 
Bliss,      Frances     Amelia      (Miss), 

Jamestown. 
Bordwell,  Ernest  R.  (Hon.),  Penn 

Yan. 

Bowman,  W.  P.,  New  York  City. 
Brayton,  M.  Jesse,  Utica. 
Brennan,  Carrie  May  Baush  (Mrs. 

George    Marsden),    New    York 

City. 

Bright,  Elizabeth  R.  H.  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam H.),  Rome. 
Brooks,   Marcia   Warren   Bramhall 

(Mrs.     George    Gordon),     New 

York  City. 

Callan,  Peter  J.,  Albany. 
Carman,  Albro   R.    (M.   D.),   New 

York  City. 
Chapman,  James  Francis  (M.  D.), 

Mt.  Kisco. 


SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 


Chapman,  John  McChesney,  New 

York  City. 
Clark,  Harriett  J.  Weed  (Mrs.  John 

W.),  Millerton. 
Cragin,  Irving  F.,  Buffalo. 
Crawford,  Anna  Lawrence  (Miss), 

Yonkers. 
Crockett,    Adeline    Elizabeth    Sut- 

phen  (Mrs.  Stuart),  New  York 

City. 

Croft,  Emma  B.  (Miss),  Peekskill. 
Cutler,  James  G.  (Hon.),  Rochester. 
Dake,  Katharine  C.  (Mrs.  William 

Ward),  Pittsford. 
Davis,  Charles   L.   (General,  U.  S. 

A.),  Schenectady. 
Davis,  Franklin  T.,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Davis,  William  Dana,  Brooklyn. 
Dinsmore,   Helen    Frances   Adams 

(Mrs.  William  B.),  Staatsburgh- 

on-Hudson. 
Diven,  John  M.,  Troy. 
Doubleday,  Frank  N.,  Garden  City. 
Douglas,     Martha     Treat     (Miss), 

New  York  City. 
Du    Bois,    Charles    A.    (Captain), 

New  York  City. 
Dwight,  Helen  M.  Kirby  (Mrs.  M. 

E.),  New  York  City. 
Eaton,  Coral  Elizabeth  Furnam  (Mrs. 

Frederick  Heber),  New  York  City. 
Eiseman,  Samuel,  Far  Rockaway. 
Ferguson,  Frank  L.,  Brooklyn. 
Flagler,  John  H.,  New  York  City. 
Garrison,   Ellen   C.   (Mrs.  William 

Frazier),  New  York  City. 
Gibson,     Lilian    Wilson     (Mrs. 

Charles  R.),  Salamanca. 
Gorsline,     Hattie    Marilla    Dewey 

(Mrs.  Ralph  H.)(  Rochester. 
Greenman,   Anna   L.    (Mrs.  James 

C),  Utica. 
Guggenheim,     Olga     Hirsh     (Mrs. 

Simon),  New  York  City. 
Haldeman,  I.  M.  (Rev.  Dr),  New 

York  City. 
Hanna,  William  E.,  New  York  City. 


Haupt,    Louis    (Dr.),    New    York 
City. 

Healy,    A.    Augustus,    New    York 
City. 

Higgins,  Charles  M.,  Brooklyn. 

Higinbotham,    Louise    A.    (Miss), 
Oneida. 

Hinke,  William  J.  (Professor),  Au- 
burn. 

Holmes,  Daniel,  Brockport. 

Horton,  Katharine  Pratt  (Mrs.  John 
Miller),  Buffalo. 

Houghton,    George    Clarke     (Rev. 
Dr.),  New  York  City. 

Ingraham,    Charles    A.     (M.    D.), 
Cambridge. 

Jackson,  Margaret  A.  (Miss),  New 
York  City. 

Jacobi,    Abraham    (M.    D.),    New 
York  City. 

Jewett,  Edgar  B.   (General),  Buf- 
falo. 

Judson,   William   Pierson    (C.   E.), 
lBroadalbin. 

Kener,  Edward,  Jr.,  Buffalo. 

Kilgour,    Mary    C.     (Mrs.    John), 
Hotel  Plaza,  New  York  City. 

Kimball,  Laura  M.  (Mrs.),  Roches- 
ter. 

Lambert,  Samuel  Waldron  (M.  D.), 
New  York  City. 

L'Amoreaux,  Jesse  S.  (Hon.),  Ball- 
ston  Spa. 

Lansing,  Catherine  Gansevoort 
(Mrs.  Abraham),  Albany. 

Lawrence,  G.  Alfred  (M.  D.),  New 
York  City. 

Lewisohn,  Adolph,  New  York  City. 
Liddle,  Henry  S.  (M.  D.),  Piseco. 

Life.  Susan  J.  LaMonte  (Mrs.), 
Owego. 

McKie,  Kate  M.  (Miss),  Cambridge. 

Machen,     Adele      Bennett      (Mrs. 

Charles  W.),  New  York  City. 
Mallory,      Cora      Pynchon      (Mrs. 

Henry  Rogers),  Portchester. 
Marsh,  Joseph  A.,  New  York  City. 
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Miller,    Helen    Lincklaen    (Miss), 
New  Hartford. 

Miller,      Jeanette      Cuyler      (Mrs. 
Morris  S.),  New  York  City. 

Millspaugh,  Edward  J.,  Utica. 

Norrie,    Eloise     L.    Breese     (Mrs. 
Adam  Gordon),  Tuxedo  Park. 

Olcott,  Dudley,  Albany. 

Peet,  Frederick  T.,  Auburn. 

Perkins,  Caroline  E.  (Mrs.  Oilman 
H.),  Rochester. 

Pomeroy,  Ralph  H.  (M.  D.),  Brook- 
lyn. 

Pomeroy,  S.  Harris,  New  Rochelle. 

Pope,  James  E.,  New  York  City. 

Porter,  William  H.,  New  York  City. 

Quincy,  Charles  F.,  New  York  City. 

Ralston,  T.  A.,  New  York  City. 

Ray,   George   W.    (LL.    D.),    Nor- 
wich. 

Relyea,  William  C.,  New  York  City. 

Robbins,   Harriet   L.    (Miss),   New 
York  City. 

Spaulding,  Samuel  S.,  Buffalo. 

Stanley,     Lou     Robertson      (Mrs. 
George  Albert),  Roslyn,  L.  I. 

Stevens,  James  Gardner,  Yonkers. 

Stewart,  Samuel  L.,  Newburgh. 

Stewart,  Sarah  Schuyler  (Mrs.  John 
Knox),  Amsterdam. 

Stone,  I.  Frank,  New  York  City. 

*Talcott,     Henrietta     E.      Francis 
(Mrs.  James),  New  York  City. 

Vander  Veer,  Albert  (M.  D.,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.),  Albany. 

Van   Pelt,  Maria  E.   (Mrs.  Town- 
send  Cortelyou),  Brooklyn. 

Voorhees,    Oscar    M.    (Rev.    Dr.), 
New  York  City. 

Warner,  Earle  S.,  Phelps. 

Watson,  John  Jay,  Jr.  (Hon.),  New 
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Nations" 

HE  NAME  by  which  the  Society  is  to 
be  known  is  "The  National  Historical  So- 
ciety." 

The  Society  is  to  continue  in  perpetuity. 
The  particular  business  and  objects  of 
the  Society  will  be  : 
(a)     To  discover,  procure,  preserve,  and  perpetuate 
whatever  relates  to  History,  the  History  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  History  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  their  possessions,  and  the  History  of  families. 

(b)  To  inculcate  and  bulwark  patriotism,  in  no  par- 
tisan, sectional,  nor  narrowly  national  sense,  but  in  recog- 
nition of  man's  high  obligation  toward  civic  righteousness, 
believing  that  human  governments  are  divinely  ordained 
to  bear  the  sword  and  exercise  police  duty  for  good  against 
evil,  and  not  for  evil  against  good,  and  recognizing,  as  be- 
tween peoples  and  peoples,  that  "God  has  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men." 

(c)  To  provide  a  national  and  international  patri- 
otic clearing-house  and  historical  exchange,  promoting  by 
suitable  means  helpful  forms  of  communication  and  co-op- 
eration between  all  historical  organizations,  patriotic  or- 
ders, and  kindred  societies,  local,  state,  national,  and  inter- 
national, that  the  usefulness  of  all  may  be  increased  and 
their  benefits  extended  toward  education  and  patriotism. 
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To  promote  the  work  of  preserving  historic 
landmarks  and  marking  historic  sites. 

(?)  To  encourage  the  use  of  historical  themes  and 
the  expression  of  patriotism  in  the  arts. 

(/)  In  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  and  purposes 
of  the  Society,  and  not  as  a  commercial  business,  to  acquire 
The  Journal  of  American  History,  and  to  publish  the  same 
as  the  official  organ  of  the  Society,  and  to  publish  or  pro- 
mote the  publication  of  whatever  else  may  seem  advisable 
in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

(g)  To  authorize  the  organization  of  members  of 
the  Society,  resident  in  given  localities,  into  associated 
branch  societies,  or  chapters  of  the  parent  Society,  and  to 
promote  by  all  other  suitable  means  the  purpose,  objects, 
and  work  of  the  Society. 

The  Membership  body  of  The  National  Historical 
Society  consists  of — 

(1)  Original    Founders,    contributing   five   dollars 
each  to  the  Founders'  Fund,  thus  enrolling  as  pioneer  build- 
ers of  a  great  National  Institution  ; 

(2)  Original  State  Advisory  Board  Founders,  con- 
tributing twenty-five  dollars  each  to  the  Founders'  Fund, 
from  whom  are  elected  the  Members  of  the  State  Advisory 
Boards ; 

(3)  Original  Life-Member  Founders,  contributing 
one  hundred  dollars  each  to  the  Founders'  Fund,  from 
whom  are  elected  for  life  the  members  of  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil of  the  Vice-Presidents ; 

(4)  Patrons,  who  contribute  one  thousand  dollars 
to  further  the  work  of  the  Society ; 

(5)  Annual  Members,  who  pay  two  dollars,  annual 
dues,  receiving  The  Journal  of  American  History. 

(6)  Sustaining  Members,  who  contribute  five  dol- 
lars, annual  dues,  receiving  The  Journal  of  American  His- 
tory. 

(7)  Sustaining  Life-Members,  who  contribute  one 
hundred  dollars  annually. 

(8)  Sustaining   Contributors,    who   contribute   an- 
nually any  sum  between  five  dollars  and  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. 
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CHARLES  ANSON  INGRAHAM,  M.  D. 

Sustaining  Member  of  the  National  Historical  Society;  Member  of  the 

New  York  State  Historical  Association  and  of  the  New  York 

State  Museum  Association. 

HOUGH  Washington  Irving  has  the  distinction  of 
having  been  the  first  real  literary  genius  which  this 
country  produced  and  the  first  American  author  to 
win  recognition  in  Europe,  it  cannot  be  claimed  for 
him  that  in  any  of  the  fields  of  literature  which  he 
cultivated  he  was  an  imposing  writer.  Among  his 
works  can  be  found  no  profundity  of  thought,  no  philosophical  illum- 
ination, no  deep  insight  into  the  hidden  springs  of  character,  no  orig- 
inal inventiveness,  no  rare  and  exquisite  delineation  of  sentiment;  and 
whether  he  addresses  himself  to  history,  biography,  travel,  fiction  or 
essay,  there  ever  is  an  absence  of  virile,  forceful  elements  which  either 
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he  did  not  entertain,  or  else  studiously  avoided  expressing.  Through- 
out his  books  it  is  easy  to  imagine  him  as  a  kindly,  tolerant,  broad- 
minded  gentleman  of  leisure,  standing  idly  by  the  highway  of  human 
life  and  benignantly  smiling  as  the  struggling,  disputatious  crowds 
throng  on  their  journey;  for  he  was  of  a  retrospective  mind,  caring 
not  in  a  literary  sense  for  the  great  issues  of  his  day  and  preferring 
to  dwell  in  the  dreamy  shades  of  bygone  generations.  In  the  preface 
to  Bracebridge  Hall  he  says  appropriately  that  his  "only  aim  is  to  paint 
characters  and  manners"  and  that  he  "always  had  an  opinion  that  much 
good  might  be  done  by  keeping  mankind  in  good-humor  with  one  an- 
other." 

Yet  Washington  Irving  is  universally  admitted  to  be  an  author  of 
very  high  merit  as  well  as  distinction,  having  an  appeal  both  to  the 
discriminating  reader  and  to  the  masses,  to  the  young  and  to  the  old, 
and  to  the  diverse  populations  of  Europe  and  America.  His  books 
have  yet  a  large  sale  and  are  found  in  all  well  equipped  libraries ;  they 
have  a  perennial  vitality  which  retains  its  charm,  like  that  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  pleasant  banks  of  "Sunnyside."  Reflections  of  this 
kind  have  led  me  to  the  consideration  of  Irving  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining the  secret  of  his  lasting  popularity ;  of  learning,  if  possible,  by 
what  inherent  qualities  his  books  maintain  themselves  while  works  of 
greater  intellectual  merit  have  lapsed  wholly  or  in  part  into  oblivion. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  Irving's  characteristics  was  his  un- 
methodical habits.  He  was  incapacitated  by  nature  for  remaining 
faithful  to  any  prescribed  employment  that  demanded  set  hours  and 
particular  duties,  several  prominent  and  lucrative  offices  having  been 
offered  him  and  declined  at  times  when  he  was  in  need  of  an  assured 
income,  for  the  reason  that  he  knew  himself  to  be  incompetent  to  render 
a  satisfactory  routine  service.  His  education,  so  far  as  schools  were 
concerned,  ended  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  even  during  this  limited 
space  he  was  not  a  diligent  student,  during  the  day  smuggling  books 
of  travel  and  adventure  into  the  school  and  reading  them  secretly 
there,  and  at  night  stealing  from  the  house  to  attend  the  theatre.  In 
after  years  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  been  given  an  education  in 
Columbia  College,  a  privilege  which  some  of  his  brothers  had  enjoyed, 
but  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  have  held  himself  to  the  plodding  study 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  course,  and  that  he  would  soon 
have  reverted  to  his  favorite  diversions  of  strolling  about  the  city, 
visiting  the  docks  and  observing  the  foreign  ships,  sailors,  and  cargoes ; 
sitting  with  a  companionable  old  inn-keeper  in  the  suburbs  and  reading 
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to  him  from  his  travel  books,  or  wandering  with  his  gun  or  fishing-rod 
along  the  shores  of  the  Hudson.  During  a  large  part  of  his  life  he 
was  traveling  from  place  to  place  and  from  country  to  country  almost 
aimlessly,  and  taking  up  the  subjects  of  his  work  as  they  might  by 
chance  present  themselves  to  him;  writing  with  rapidity  and  enthus- 
iasm for  a  period  and  then  remaining  in  idleness  and  dejection  from 
the  exhaustion  of  the  strenuous  effort  put  forth,  as  with  Bracebridge 
Hall  and  the  Life  of  Goldsmith,  the  latter  having  been  completed  in  the 
brief  space  of  three  months.  This  desultory  disposition  and  lack  of 
method,  however,  was  in  the  case  of  Irving  an  element  of  advantage 
in  that  it  gave  to  his  work  an  atmosphere  of  spontaneity,  a  fresh  and 
animated  character  which  no  task-work  composition  could  command. 
And  while  a  few  of  his  books  entailed  study  and  investigation,  notably 
the  Life  of  Washington,  it  can  be  safely  said  that  those  portions  of 
his  writings  which  have  the  securest  hold  upon  the  people  are  those 
works  which  were  prepared  with  felicity,  ease,  and  freedom.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  author's  estimation  of  the  word  "work"  as  here  em- 
ployed and  quote  from  the  preface  to  Tales  of  a  Traveler :  "The  writ- 
ing of  a  book  was  considered  in  old  times  as  an  enterprise  of  toil  and 
difficulty,  in  so  much  that  the  most  trifling  lucubration  was  denomi- 
nated a  'work'  and  the  world  talked  with  awe  and  reverence  of  'the 
labors  of  the  learned.'  These  matters  are  better  understood  now-a- 
days." 

The  form  in  which  Irving  clothed  his  ideas  is  fashioned  after  the 
conviction  which  he  entertained,  that  the  production  of  literature  is  not 
work,  but  rather  diversion,  the  essential  ingredient  of  all  true  art,  and 
accordingly  his  words  and  phrases  amble  along  with  an  easy,  unde- 
signed, and  liquid  movement  which  demands  from  the  reader  the  least 
possible  attention,  constituting  it  one  of  the  most  agreeable,  lucid,  and 
graceful  styles  in  the  language.  It  is  not  so  polished,  perhaps,  as  Addi- 
son's,  but  more  amiable,  familiar,  and  natural,  and  devoid  of  any  hint 
of  craftsmanship  as  his  periods  glide  easily  and  beautifully  along.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  behind  Irving's  works  there  is  a  man,  a  senten- 
tious remark  that  may  be  as  well  applied  to  his  style  as  to  his  subject- 
matter  ;  both  reflect  and  are  a  commentary  on  the  author.  That  a  man 
should  acquire  so  distinguished  a  diction  with  practically  no  aid  from 
schools  and  but  little  from  books  will  ever  remain  one  of  the  wonders 
of  literature.  All  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that,  like  Irving  himself,  it 
is  unmethodical  and  has  in  it  the  mystic  charm  of  his  own  liberal, 
benevolent,  and  artistic  personality. 
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In  the  literary  as  well  as  in  -the  religious  life,  the  higher  planes 
of  excellence  are  only  to  be  attained  through  having  dwelt  in  the  cruci- 
ble of  affliction,  and  Irving's  works  are  an  illustration  of  this  truth. 
Matilda  Hoffman  at  the  age  of  seventeen  carried  with  her  into  the 
grave  the  heart  of  Washington  Irving;  he  was  ever  after  a  changed 
man.  At  this  time  he  was  writing  the  latter  portion  of  the  History  of 
New  York  and  was  of  the  age  of  twenty-six  years ;  but  though  so  young 
and  of  a  happy  disposition,  a  lover  of  and  a  favorite  in  society,  in  which 
after  the  poignancy  of  his  grief  had  somewhat  been  allayed  he  again 
mingled,  he  was  never  after  led  captive  by  the  charms  of  women  and 
died  a  bachelor.  His  heart  henceforth,  he  said,  "would  not  hold."  The 
story  of  his  affliction  as  related  by  him  in  a  manuscript  of  sixteen 
pages  and  addressed  to  an  English  married  lady  sojourning  in 
Dresden  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  beautiful  outpourings  of  pent- 
up  grief  that  has  ever  been  indited.  Irving,  who  had  just  completed 
Bracebridge  Hall  and  had  visited  Dresden  to  recuperate  his  health, 
which  from  early  life  and  throughout  his  career  was  subject  to  lapses, 
came  to  enjoy  cordial  relations  with  the  lady  referred  to,  Mrs.  Foster, 
and  with  her  two  unmarried  daughters.  Having  been  rallied  upon  his 
bachelorhood,  he  wrote  for  Mrs.  Foster  this  touching  account  of 
Matilda  Hoffman  and  of  his  anguish  at  losing  her,  a  revelation  which, 
so  far  as  known,  was  never  divulged  to  'any  other  person.  In  it  he 
says :  "I  was  the  last  one  she  looked  upon.  I  have  told  you  as  briefly 
as  I  could  what  if  I  were  to  tell  with  all  the  incidents  and  feelings  that 
accompanied  it,  would  fill  volumes.  ...  I  went  into  the  country,  but 
could  not  bear  solitude,  yet  could  not  enjoy  society.  There  was  a  dis- 
mal horror  continually  in  my  mind,  that  made  me  fear  to  be  alone.  I 
had  often  to  get  up  in  the  night,  and  seek  the  bed-room  of  my  brother, 
as  if  the  having  of  a  human  being  by  me  would  relieve  me  from  the 
frightful  gloom  of  my  own  thoughts.  ...  It  threw  some  clouds  into 
my  disposition  which  have  ever  since  hung  about  it." 

His  devotion  to  this  early  love  was  wonderful.  Wherever  he 
went  he  carried  Matilda  Hoffman's  Bible,  and  it  lay  on  the  table  near 
his  bed  in  the  chamber  where  he  died.  Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam,  his  publisher, 
in  his  reminiscences  of  Irving,  relates  that  at  the  author's  request  he 
had  "a  miniature  of  a  young  lady,  intellectual,  refined  and  beautiful," 
repaired  and  recased,  and  describes  the  emotion  he  exhibited  when  it 
was  returned,  though  forty  years  had  passed  since  Matilda  Hoffman 
died.  Throughout  the  writings  of  Irving,  excepting  his  early  works, 
broods  the  tender,  chastened,  refined  memory  of  this  maiden  who 
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more  than  she  could  ever  have  dreamt  became  a  potent  and  lasting 
influence  in  American  letters.  It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  the 
young  author  composed  the  closing  chapters  of  the  History  of  New 
York — he  said  that  he  could  never  again  look  with  interest  upon  it, 
owing  to  the  sad  experiences  of  the  days  in  which  it  was  composed — 
and  one  imagines  that  he  can  detect  in  this  portion  of  the  book  a  moder- 
ation of  the  free  wit,  humor,  and  burlesque  which  characterizes  the 
part  previously  written.  It  has  been  noted  by  observing  readers  that 
the  gentle  and  pathetic  spirit  which  seems  to  brood  henceforth  over 
Irving's  writings  is  intensified  in  certain  places  and  rendered  almost 
certainly  reminiscent  of  this  affliction.  "The  Broken  Heart"  might 
be  cited,  of  which  Byron  said:  "That  is  one  of  the  finest  things  ever 
written  on  earth.  Irving  is  a  genius;  and  he  has  something  better 
than  genius, — a  heart.  He  never  wrote  that  without  weeping;  nor 
can  I  hear  it  without  tears."  In  the  sketch,  "Annesley  Hall,"  belonging 
to  the  Newstead  Abbey  collection,  is  the  following  sentiment,  referring 
to  Byron's  attachment  to  Mary  Chaworth:  "These  early  loves,  like 
the  first  run  of  the  uncrushed  grape,  are  the  sweetest  and  strongest 
gushings  of  the  heart,  and  however  they  may  be  superseded  by  other 
attachments  in  after  years,  the  memory  will  continually  recur  to  them, 
and  fondly  dwell  upon  their  recollections."  Other  similar  references 
may  be  found  in  "The  Wife"  and  "Rural  Funerals,"  of  the  Sketch 
Book,  and  in  "St.  Mark's  Eve,"  of  Bracebridge  Hall.  The  story  of 
Irving's  disappointment  in  love  aids  in  establishing  the  truth  of  the 
saying  that  only  a  great  soul  can  experience  a  great  grief.  With  him, 
the  flowering,  fragrant  growth  of  amatory  impulse  was  so  thoroughly 
torn,  root  and  branch,  from  his  sensitive  heart,  that  no  second-growth 
was  ever  able  to  find  nourishment  for  itself,  and  died  away.  Nothing 
in  the  life  of  Irving  has  so  impressed  me  as  the  depth  of  his  affection, 
the  steadfastness  of  his  sterling  sincerity  and  the  nobleness  of  his 
nature  as  exhibited  in  the  story  of  his  love  for  Matilda  Hoffman. 

The  absence  of  any  controversial  element  in  the  writings  of  Irving 
also  conduces  to  their  perpetuity,  though  his  avoidance  of  such  matter 
was  not  deliberate,  but  rather  the  result  of  repugnance  to  anything 
savoring  of  contention.  Politics,  with  which  in  his  younger  years  he 
had  some  small  experience,  he  was  unable  to  refer  to  except  with  im- 
patience, and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  while  he  was  ever  in  the  midst 
of  swirling  disputations  concerning  public  issues,  no  one  would  ever 
gather  from  the  gentle  repose  and  refined  aloofness  of  his  chapters 
that  he  dwelt  in  other  than  halcyon  days.  Irving  introduced  real  liter- 
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ature  into  America,  avoided  the  dialectic  qualities  which  have  charac- 
terized it,  and  made  it  of  a  wider  and  more  permanent  appeal.  Essen- 
tial to  progress  as  aggressive  debate  has  undeniably  shown  itself, 
polemical  works  do  not  constitute  genuine  literature,  and  save  a  few 
lasting  exceptions,  they  perish  from  memory  with  the  issues  which 
gave  them  birth;  but  the  writings  of  Irving,  finding  a  response  in  the 
sympathies  and  sentiments  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  irrespective 
of  the  generations  in  which  they  may  dwell,  live  on  and  are  enjoyed 
for  the  reason  that  their  appeal  is  not  circumscribed  by  times,  places, 
and  conditions,  but  extends  to  the  universal  and  unchanging  heart  of 
humanity.  A  writer  who  accomplishes  such  a  triumph  is  far  from  the 
colorless  character  and  neutral  influence  which  Irving  has  been  con- 
sidered by  many  to  have  been,  and  it  is  a  question  whether,  as  profound 
and  lasting  monitors,  his  works  have  not  been  as  potential  as  those  of 
Channing,  Bushnell,  Hamilton,  or  Webster;  whether  with  his  kindly 
humor,  gentle  pathos,  and  transparent  goodness  and  good-will,  ever 
ameliorating  and  fructifying  the  hearts  of  men,  he  has  not  been  as 
beneficial  an  agency.  No  apologies  are  needed  for  Irving;  he  gave 
the  world  what  he  had:  the  reflection  of  his  noble  and  sincere  nature. 
his  well-disposed  and  affectionate  disposition  and  an  ability  to  pro- 
mote innocent  mirth,  to  encourage  good-fellowship  and  to  alleviate 
the  asperities  and  sorrows  of  life.  That  he  had  not  argumentative  or 
combative  propensities  is  not  to  be  deplored,  for  with  these  he  would 
not  have  been  Washington  Irving,  and  mankind  would  have  lost  his 
winning  personality  and  his  unique  and  delightful  writings. 

Another  quality  of  Irving  that  lends  a  perennial  character  to  his 
work  is  that  of  sentiment,  deep  and  diversified,  penetrating  all  his  in- 
tellectual faculties  and  exhibiting  itself  on  almost  every  page  of  his 
books.  It  was,  moreover,  a  manly  sensibility,  never  fulsome  or  fla- 
grant, never  paraded,  but  emanating  spontaneously  at  opportune  mo- 
ments from  a  personality  that  was  at  once  dignified  and  sensitive. 
Though  he  wrote  no  poetry,  he  was  of  a  poetic  nature,  draping  the 
common-place  localities  of  the  Hudson  with  the  beautiful  fabric  of 
his  imagination,  picturing  ordinary  episodes  and  persons  with  an  im- 
mortal enchantment  and  resurrecting  from  their  ancient  graves  for- 
gotten happenings,  and  with  the  witching  art  of  his  pen  arraying  them 
forever  in  the  habiliments  of  fame.  In  a  limited  sense  Irving  was  an 
inspired  man.  His  genius  cannot  be  traced  to  any  adequate  source,  his 
parents  having  been  excellent  English  people,  not  particularly  gifted, 
who  settled  in  New  York  City.  His  father,  William  Irving,  was  an 
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exemplary  and  pious  man,  a  strict  adherent  of  the  Presbyterian  church ; 
his  mother,  Sarah  Sanders,  was  a  beautiful  and  amiable  woman.  A 
defective  schooling  completed,  as  stated  before,  when  under  sixteen 
years  of  age ;  the  remembrance  from  the  age  of  five  of  Washington's 
hand  laid  upon  his  head  and  his  words  of  blessing  upon  his  namesake 
—which  he  acknowledged  in  his  last  and  greatest  work,  his  Life  of 
Washington, — these  are  all  the  visible  sources  from  which  his  great- 
ness was  derived. 

But  the  most  characteristic  quality  of  Irving's  genius  and  which 
serves  more,  perhaps,  than  the  others  cited  to  maintain  his  popularity, 
was  that  of  his  humanistic  tendencies.  Above  everything  else,  not  ex- 
cepting religion,  regarding  which  he  was  a  devout  disciple,  it  was  men, 
women,  and  children  that  absorbed  his  interest.  His  histories,  biog- 
raphies sketches,  and  stories  have  pre-eminent  always  the  fortunes  of 
human  life;  there  are  few  abstractions,  no  theories,  no  philosophizing, 
but  it  is  the  minds  and  doings  of  men  that  are  ever  kept  familiar  before 
the  reader;  their  adventures,  humors,  romances,  and  oddities  are  de- 
linenfed  with  a  masterly  pen,  while  ethical  and  noble  traits  of  character 
find  in  him  an  appreciative  observer  and  one  who  rejoices  to  do  them 
honor.  But  tragedy  he  instinctively  shunned ;  and  whatever  was  vile 
or  horrible,  fields  in  which  distinguished  writers  have  found  materials, 
he  avoided,  to  dwell  upon  the  attractive  phases  of  human  existence. 
Though  he  cannot,  therefore,  be  ranked  as  an  author  of  universal  dis- 
cernment to  set  forth  adequately  every  passion  and  experience,  he 
offends  no  one  and  gains  the  more  readers  through  his  disposition  to 
consider  the  milder  phases  of  human  existence.  Nothing  interested 
him  so  much  as  the  study  of  individuals,  in  hope  of  finding  some  pe- 
culiarity, phase  of  virtue,  whim,  or  humor,  so  that  he  might  delight 
himself  in  setting  forth  the  result  of  his  observations  in  some  classic 
sketch  or  story.  It  was  this  fond  devotion  to  our  common  humanity 
that  not  only  made  Irving  great,  but  communicated  to  his  readers  a 
humanistic  spirit,  an  interest  in  and  a  love  for  our  kind,  while  his 
gracious  books  served  as  an  efficient  antidote  to  the  scoffing,  melan- 
choly, and  misanthropic  influence  of  Byron  and  marked  an  era  in  the 
development  of  our  literature. 

He  had  much  in  common  with  Oliver  Goldsmith,  his  favorite 
author,  and  to  a  great  extent  his  literary  model,  and  I  can  do  no  better 
in  closing  this  article  than  to  submit  the  opening  paragraph  of  his  life 
of  that  writer  as  the  most  illuminative  description  of  the  character  and 
influence  of  Washington  Irving  that  can  be  produced,  for  it  is  the  un- 
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conscious  summing  up  of  his  own  literary  style,  method  and  purpose 
in  the  guise  of  admiration  for  a  kindred  genius : 

"There  are  few  writers  for  whom  the  reader  feels  such  personal 
kindness  as  for  Oliver  Goldsmith,  for  few  have  so  eminently  possessed 
the  magic  gift  of  identifying  themselves  with  their  writings.  We  read 
his  character  in  every  page,  and  grow  into  familiar  intimacy  with  him 
as  we  read.  The  artless  benevolence  that  beams  throughout  his  works ; 
the  whimsical,  yet  amiable  views  of  human  life  and  human  nature;  the 
unforced  humor,  blending  so  happily  with  good  feeling  and  good  sense, 
and  singularly  dashed  at  times  with  a  pleasing  melancholy;  even  the 
very  nature  of  his  mellow,  and  flowing,  and  softly-tinted  style,  all 
seem  to  bespeak  his  moral  as  well  as  his  intellectual  qualities,  and  make 
us  love  the  man  at  the  same  time  that  we  admire  the  author.  While 
the  productions  of  writers  of  loftier  pretention  and  more  sounding 
names  are  suffered  to  moulder  on  our  shelves,  those  of  Goldsmith  are 
cherished  and  laid  in  our  bosoms.  We  do  not  quote  them  with  osten- 
tation, but  they  mingle  with  our  minds,  sweeten  our  tempers  and  har- 
monize our  thoughts;  they  put  us  in  good  humor  with  ourselves  and 
with  the  world,  and  in  so  doing  they  make  us  happier  and  better  men." 

In  this  beautifully  phrased  excerpt  there  breathes  a  spirit  as  rare 
as  it  is  amiable  and  fraternal.  Men  of  such  kindly  and  disinterested 
genius  are  but  seldom  found  in  the  world,  and  their  works  should  be 
cherished  as  precious  legacies;  for  while  there  are  ever  a  sufficiency 
of  those  who  have  the  ability  to  create  literature  in  its  ordinary  and 
grosser  aspects,  the  number  of  those  who  are  competent  to  awaken 
the  dormant  activities  of  our  better  angels  is  very  small.  Even  more 
infrequently  do  we  find  an  author  of  this  character  who  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  able  to  profoundly  incorporate  his  own  individuality 
into  his  writings,  so  that  he  lives  and  moves  and  has  a  being  upon  the 
printed  page,  thus  projecting  his  personality  into  future  generations. 
Such  was  Washington  Irving;  his  gifts  were  born  with  him  and  died 
with  him;  there  can  never  be  another  who  will  in  all  respects  be  like 
him. 
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ROFESSOR  GILBERT  MURRAY  hailed  the  entrance 
of  the  United  States  into  the  world  war  in  these  noble 
words : 

"America  has  come  in  reluctantly.  That  is  natural. 
She  hates  war  as  much  as  we  do.  She  has  not  come 
in  as  our  Ally.  She  has  come  in  to  redress  her  own 
injuries.  We  have  certainly  no  responsibility  for  dragging  her  into 
the  war.  But,  once  in,  she  must  needs  fight  at  our  side,  and  thereby 
create  some  new  national  memories  to  temper,  if  not  obliterate,  those 
of  the  past.  Her  two  wars  against  England  will  be  matched  by  one 
far  greater  war  by  the  side  of  England.  To  me  as  an  Englishman 
who  loves  America,  that  is  a  great  source  of  satisfaction. 

"But  there  is  something  else  at  stake  also.  This  war  is  deciding  an 
issue  more  momentous  than  any  duel  between  the  Entente  and  the 
Central  Powers,  more  momentous  even  than  the  restoration  of  the  in- 
jured Nations.  It  is  deciding  which  of  the  two  fundamental  principles 
is  to  rule  the  world — Democracy  or  Despotism,  Freedom  or  Compul- 
sion, Consent  or  the  Power  of  the  Sword.  It  would  have  been  surely  an 
unspeakable  calamity  if,  in  that  world-ordeal,  the  greatest  of  Demo- 
cratic Nations  had  stood  aside,  not  helping  and  what  is  worse,  not  un- 
derstanding." 

Professor  Murray  continued : 

"The  best  result  that  I  expect  from  America's  entrance  into  the 
war  is  not  that  she  will  send  us  more  food  or  loans  or  munitions,  or  help 
us  against  submarines,  or  even  lighten  the  burden  of  the  Front  in 
France ;  but  that  in  the  upbuilding  of  Democracy  and  permanent  peace 
throughout  the  world,  America  and  Great  Britain  will  take  their  part 
together,  united,  at  last,  by  the  knowledge  that  they  stand  for  the  same 
causes,  by  a  common  danger  and  a  common  ordeal." 

Now  you  have  joined  hands  with  us,  the  Entente  Powers,  the 
Allies,  and  are  whole-heartedly  giving  or  preparing  to  give  all  that 
may  be  needed  to  the  greatest  of  all  causes :  Freedom  versus  Compul- 
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sion — Democracy  versus  Despotism.  And  yet  you  cannot  altogether 
forget  your  origin,  which,  great  nation  as  you  now  are  and  powerful 
among  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  was  yet,  in  the  beginning,  a  nation 
of  refugees.  Refugees  from  the  oppression  of  the  European  nations 
and  especially  in  the  earliest  days  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  our  present 
task  to  search  into  some  of  those  events  and  clear  up  some  of  the  mis- 
understandings which  have  caused  them  to  rankle  so  long  in  your  souls. 
We  may  pass  quickly  over  the  very  earliest  of  these  refugee-seeking 
colonists.  Their  grievances  were  in  almost  every  case  religious,  and 
the  history  of  the  New  England  Colonies  only  proves  that  in  this  new 
and  freer  land  they  did  not  escape  from  these  oppressions.  The 
Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  and  many  other  good  men  found  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  England  Divines  every  bit  as  intolerant  of  their  per- 
fectly just  demands  to  be  allowed  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way,  as 
the  Governments  from  which  they  had  fled.  The  simple  fact  was  that 
Religious  Toleration  had  not  been  born  into  the  world  and  owed  its 
existence,  in  a  large  degree,  to  the  sufferings  of  these  very  refugees. 

When  we  come  to  the  American  Revolution  we  find  a  different 
and  a  just  cause  of  grievance  confronts  us.  But  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  since  1776  to  enable  us  to  see  clearly  much  that  was  obscure, 
and,  out  of  the  mist  of  misconception,  the  startling  fact  arises  that  you 
fought  the  War  of  the  Revolution  with  >  exactly  the  same  foe  against 
which  you  are  now  arraying  yourselves — German  Despotism. 

As  just  said,  Religious  Toleration  was  still  in  the  womb  of  the 
future.  When,  in  1714,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  Queen  Anne,  who  had 
only  been  allowed  to  reign  because  she  was  a  Protestant,  died,  the  para- 
mount obsession  of  England  was  to  secure  the  Protestant  Succession. 
With  that  end  in  view,  she  ignored  the  claims  of  the  son  of  James  II, 
the  last  Roman  Catholic  King  of  England,  who  had  lost  his  throne  for 
his  adherence  to  that  ancient  faith ;  and  invited  a  Hanoverian  prince  to 
rule  over  the  Nation. 

Thus,  George  I  and  his  son,  George  II,  were  German  monarchs, 
who  hated  England  and  hardly  spoke  her  tongue,  while  George  III,  the 
son  of  the  latter  by  a  singularly  narrow-minded  and  illiberal  German 
mother,  who  brought  him  up  to  "be  King,"  was  as  an  American  writer 
has  aptly  called  him,  "a  German  drill  sergeant,  a  non-representative 
ruler,  who  held  the  reins  and  obstinately  drove  counter  to  the  national 
conscience."  As  Trevelyan  pithily  says  of  him,  he  was  born  five  cen- 
turies before  his  time.  Professor  Hazen  of  Columbia  University  has 
ably  summed  up  what  follows. 
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"The  name  of  George  III,  writes  a  British  Historian,  cannot  be 
penned  without  a  pang;  can  hardly  be  penned  without  a  curse,  such 
mischief  was  he  fated  to  do  to  the  country. 

"With  many  personal  virtues,  he  was  one  of  the  least  wise  of  mon- 
archs  and  one  of  the  most  obstinate.  His  mother,  a  German  princess 
attached  to  all  the  despotic  notions  of  her  native  land,  trained  him,  as 
she  frequentlly  said  to  him,  to  'be  King.'  Bent  upon  making  himself 
the  chief  directing  power  in  the  state,  he  set  himself  deliberately  to 
subvert  the  constitutional  practice  of  the  country  by  filling  his  Cabinet 
with  men  who  would  take  orders  only  from  him  and  by  aiding  them  in 
controlling  Parliament  by  the  use  of  various  forms  of  bribery  and 
influence.  By  1770  he  had  succeeded  in  the  creation  of  a  Ministry,  of 
which  Lord  North  was  the  head,  which  was  completely  submissive  to 
his  will.  This  power  held  until  1782.  During  this  twelve  years  the 
royal  autocracy  was  scarcely  veiled  by  the  mere  continuance  of  the 
outer  forms  of  a  free  Government. 

"Having  thus  secured  entire  control  of  Ministry  and  Parliament, 
George  III  proceeded  to  lead  the  British  Empire  straight  towards  what 
Goldwin  Smith  has  called  'the  most  tragical  disaster  in  English 
History.' 

"The  policy  initiated  by  him  and  his  tools  led  swiftly  and  inevitably 
to  civil  war;  for  that  is  what  the  American  Revolution  was.  Had 
George  III  triumphed  not  only  would  colonial  liberties  have  disap- 
peared but  the  right  of  Parliament  to  be  the  predominant  factor  in  the 
State  would  have  vanished  with  them. 

"In  1782  Lord  North  and  his  colleagues  resigned,  the  first  time 
that  an  entire  ministry  had  been  overthrown." 

It  is  worth  while  to  expand  this  concise  but  admirably  complete 
account  of  the  real  causes  and  events  of  the  American  Revolution  in 
order  to  prove  beyond  possibility  of  contradition  that  it  was  not  the 
work  of  the  English  people  but  of  their  German  King. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  many  Englishmen  from  the  first, 
and,  in  the  end,  a  decided,  indeed,  a  very  large  majority  among  them, 
regarded  the  contest  with  the  American  Colonists,  not  as  a  foreign,  but 
as  a  civil  war,  in  which  the  liberties  of  all  Englishmen,  whether  at 
home  or  in  the  Colonies,  were  the  stake.  This  is  conclusively  shown 
by  the  way  the  war  ended  in  1783.  The  British  nation,  with  all  its 
faults,  has  never  been  in  the  habit  of  backing  out  of  what  it  regarded 
as  a  just  quarrel,  merely  for  the  reason  that  at  a  given  moment  Britain 
was  getting  the  worst  of  it.  That  in  1783  this  people  solemnly  and 
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deliberately  abandoned  the  attempt  to  reconquer  America,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  both  wrong  and  foolish,  affords  an  irresistible 
proof  that  a  very  large  section  of  the  people  must  all  along  have  been 
fully  persuaded  that  the  coercion  of  the  Colonists  was  neither  wise  nor 
righteous. 

The  King,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  the  dispute  with  his  re- 
bellious Colonists  as  a  matter  personal  to  himself,  and,  if  only  Parlia- 
ment had  stood  by  him,  would  have  fought  America  as  long  as  he  was 
able  to  press  a  sailor  or  raise  a  guinea.  On  June  10,  1775,  he  wrote 
to  Lord  Dartmouth  that  "America  must  be  a  colony  or  an  enemy." 
There  follows  some  detailed  evidence  of  the  attitude  of  the  British 
people. 

Lord  North,  Prime  Minister  from  1770  to  1772,  whose  name  will 
be  forever  coupled  with  that  of  the  King,  whose  base  ends  he  served  in 
this  business,  confessed  to  his  master  in  1779  that  for  at  least  three 
years  he  had  held  in  his  heart  the  opinion  that  the  system  which  the 
Government  pursued  would  end  in  the  ruin  of  His  Majesty  and  his 
country.  Yet  he  continued  for  three  more  years  to  pursue  it  at  his 
Majesty's  behest. 

Lord  Harrington,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  protested  that  it 
was  madness  on  the  part  of  any  Ministry  to  impose  a  tax  which  no 
Ministry  had  the  strength  to  levy  and  that  the  attempt  to  fight  the 
Colonists  could  only  result  in  disaster  and  disgrace.  But  the  King  was 
deaf  to  his  protest  and  the  armies  were  sent. 

Lord  Shelbourne  long  fought  the  battle  of  sense  and  humanity 
single-handed  in  the  Cabinet  and  resigned  his  office  when,  in  1778, 
despite  his  protests,  war-vessels  were  sent  to  Boston. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton,  hearing  that  the  petition  brought  from  the 
Colonies  by  Mr.  Penn  had  been  ignored  by  the  Cabinet,  wrote  to  Lord 
North,  urging  that,  on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  an  address  to  the 
Throne  might  be  moved  in  both  Houses,  praying  the  King  to  open 
negotiations  with  his  subjects  overseas  before  proceeding  to  hostilities. 
The  letter  was  unanswered  for  seven  weeks  and  the  answer  when  it 
came  was  unfavorable.  Obtaining  an  audience  with  His  Majesty,  the 
Duke  told  him  plainly  that  his  Ministers  were  deluding  themselves  and 
their  King.  This  protest  he  repeated  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  next 
day  he  was  summoned  to  the  Palace  and  peremptorily  removed  from 
his  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Does  not  this  read  like  a  report  of  some  recent  event  at  Potsdam  ? 
Sagacious  statesmen  in  both  Houses,  Lords  Chatham  and  Camdon,  the 
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Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Shelbourne,  Edmund  Burke,  John  Wilkes, 
General  Conway  and  Denning,  with  pertinacity  and  sincerity  and  from 
the  fulness  of  their  knowledge,  never  wearied  of  pleading  in  favour 
of  reason  and  moderation.  The  same  lesson  was  repeated  to  the  town 
by  vigorous  and  well-informed  journalists  whose  writings  had  a  wide 
circulation. 

From  1775  onwards  the  newspapers  went  straight  for  the  King. 
"The  Empire,"  said  one  in  1776,  was  "under  the  direction  of  a  bigoted 
and  vindictive  prince  whose  administration  was  odious  and  corrupt 
in  every  part:  so  that  the  struggles  of  a  handful  of  his  subjects,  made 
furious  by  oppression,  had  proclaimed  the  weakness  of  that  Empire  to 
the  world."  A  London  journalist  in  1776,  in  eulogizing  General 
Washington  at  length,  concluded :  "There  is  not  a  King  in  Europe  but 
would  look  like  a  valet-de-chambre  by  his  side." 

A  sentence  or  two  from  speeches  which  ought  to  be  too  well  known 
to  need  quotation  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

In  1777  the  Great  Earl  Chatham,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  declared  : 
"If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman  while  a  foreign  troop 
was  landed  in  my  country  I  never  would  lay  down  my  arms,  never- 
never — never." 

"The  Americans,  contending  for  their  rights  against  arbitrary 
exactions,  I  love  and  admire." 

"In  a  just  and  necessary  war  to  maintain  the  rights  or  honor  of 
my  country  I  would  strip  the  shirt  from  my  back  to  support  it.  But 
in  such  a  war  as  this,  unjust  in  its  principle,  unpracticable  in  its  means 
and  ruinous  in  its  consequences  I  would  not  contribute  a  single  effort 
nor  a  single  shilling."  He  proposed  that  Parliament  should  ask  the 
King  to  take  speedy  and  effectual  measures  to  cease  hostilities  and 
make  a  treaty  to  restore  peace  and  liberty  to  America. 

Burke  and  Wilkes  spoke  frequently  and  forcibly  to  the  same 
effect.  Charles  Fox  in  a  long  speech  of  "red  hot  common  sense"  in 
the  House  of  Commons  said  not  once  but  many  times,  "I  have  always 
said  the  war  was  unjust  and  the  object  of  it  unobtainable." 

The  Duke  of  Graf  ton,  the  Earl  of  Shelbourne,  Lord  Camden  and 
others  in  the  House  of  Lords  vigorously  opposed  the  employment  of 
Hessian  troops  again  the  Americans  and  in  the  Commons  the  denun- 
ciations of  this  "criminal  policy,"  as  it  was  regarded,  were  even  more 
outspoken. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  spoke  of  the  measure  and  of  the  whole 
situation  in  terms  which  deserve  to  be  quoted  in  full : — 
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"I  pronounce  this  Bill  to  be  fraught  with  all  possible  injustice.  I 
do  not  consider  the  people  of  America  to  be  in  rebellion.  They  are 
resisting  acts  of  unexampled  cruelty  and  oppression." 

The  City  of  London,  which  at  that  time  took  a  very  active  part 
on  the  policies  of  the  country,  exhibited  from  first  to  last  an  angry 
and  determined  opposition  to  the  King's  high-handed  action.  It  bom- 
barded His  Majesty  in  person  with  protesting  representatives  until 
the  King  fairly  turned  tail  and  fled  from  them  to  Windsor,  where  they 
followed  him.  The  four  members  of  Parliament  from  the  City  voted 
steadily  against  the  war  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  City 
Recorder  wore  mourning  publicly  "for  the  brothers  whom  he  had  lost 
at  Lexington." 

The  Royal  Proclamation  "against  all  those  aiding  or  abetting 
those  who  are  now  in  open  arms  against  the  the  Government  within 
any  of  the  Colonies  of  North  America"  was  greeted  with  hisses  when 
read  at  high  noon  from  the  steps  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  Further- 
more, this  important  function  was  deliberately  robbed  of  its  high 
ceremonial  of  a  Sheriff  on  horseback  with  trumpeters  and  an  armed 
guard,  and  was  read  by  the  City  officer  who  was  sent,  meanly  on  foot 
and  alone,  by  a  disapproving  Corporation. 

Officers  of  all  ranks  preferred  to  resign  their  commissions  to 
taking  part  in  an  unjust  war  in  America. 

Lord  Chatham,  whose  son,  Lord  Pitt,  had  joined  the  Army  in 
1774,  withdrew  him  from  the  Service  in  February,  1776,  "So  that  he 
might  not  fight  in  the  unhappy  war  with  our  fellow  subjects  of 
America." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  list,  so  lengthy  would  it  be,  of  the 
officers  of  the  British  Army  and  Navy  who  did  likewise.  The  Earl 
of  Effingham,  a  conspicuously  gallant  officer,  resigned  his  commis- 
sion in  the  Army  in  a  remarkable  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
received  a  vote  of  Public  Thanks  from  the  Corporations  of  the  Cities 
of  London  and  Dublin  for  his  action.  The  veteran  General,  Sir 
Jeffrey  Amherst,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Navy,  flatly 
declined  "to  serve  against  those,  the  Americans,  to  whom  he  had  been 
so  much  obliged." 

Sir  W.  Howe,  himself,  told  his  Parliamentary  constituents  in 
1774  that  the  whole  British  Army  together  would  not  be  numerous 
enough  to  conquer  America,  and  assured  them  that,  if  he  were  offered 
a  command  against  the  Colonists,  he  would  not  scruple  to  refuse  it. 
But,  alas!  when  the  King  appointed  him  in  command  of  the  troops 
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about  to  sail  for  America,  Howe  enquired  whether  he  was  to  con- 
sider his  message  a  request  or  a  Royal  command;  and,  on  being  in- 
formed that  it  was  His  Majesty's  order,  he  felt  that  his  military  oath 
obliged  him  to  obey  it. 

Colonel  Burgoyne,  too,  confessed,  in  a  letter  to  his  Sovereign,  his 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  commission  to  serve  against  the  Colonists. 

Others  were  made  of  sterner  stuff.  General  Conway  not  only 
declined  to  serve,  but  moved  an  address  in  Parliament  to  stop  the 
War.  The  great  Admiral  Keppal  also  refused  to  fight  against  the 
American  Colonists.  John  Cartwright,  a  gallant  Naval  officer,  in- 
vited personally  by  Admiral  Lord  Howe  to  join  him  on  his  flag-ship, 
declined.  Bosville  went  to  America  with  Howe  for  one  campaign, 
but,  refusing  to  serve  any  longer  against  "Independence,"  resigned  his 
commission  and  returned  home.  None  of  these  men  suffered  any 
disability  or  loss  of  esteem  by  their  high-minded  action.  They  all 
continued  to  live  in  the  sincere  regard  of  their  neighbours  and  even 
the  King  dared  not  molest  them. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  justice  of  their  attitude,  it  may  be  recorded 
that  all  of  them  resumed  their  command  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
with  France  and  many  of  them  with  enhanced  rank,  Keppel,  for  in- 
stance, being  placed  in  command  of  the  most  important  naval  division 
—the  Channel  Fleet,  and  Amherst  being  restored  to  his  Commander- 
ship-in-Chief,  with  the  rank  of  Field  Marshal. 

Perhaps  the  most  poignant  instance  is  that  of  Grenville  Sharp, 
whose  advocacy  of  anti-slavery  is  too  well  known  to  require  more  than 
mention.  He  was,  at  the  age  of  forty,  a  clerk  in  the  Ordnance  Office, 
on  a  small  salary.  On  July  28,  1775,  he  resigned,  rather  than  be 
"concerned  in  the  unnatural  business  of  sending  munitions  to  Boston 
to  be  used  against  the  Colonies."  His  superior  officers,  Royal  serv- 
ants though  they  were,  so  highly  respected  his  motives  that  they  re- 
fused for  more  than  two  years  to  accept  his  resignation;  but  he  per- 
sisted and  in  1777  was  thrown  penniless  on  the  world. 

Instances  might  easily  be  multiplied,  but  I  think  that  enough  have 
been  given  to  justify  my  assertion  that  England's  misguided,  and,  if 
you  will,  criminal  attempt  to  coerce  her  American  Colonies  was  not 
the  work  of  the  English  people,  but  of  their  German  despot. 

Britain  learned  many  valuable  lessons  from  the  American  Revo- 
lution. In  the  new  empire  which  she  began  at  once  to  build  up,  she 
showed  that  she  appreciated  the  necessity  of  that  very  principle  of 
self-government  in  her  over-seas  dominions  which  had  been  the  rock 
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upon  which  she  had  just  split,  with  the  result  that  the  more  the  British 
Empire  has  grown,  the  greater  has  been  the  expansion  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

For  the  British  "Empire"  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  no  Empire,  is 
based  on  no  Imperial  foundations,  which  are  essentially  the  foe  of 
free  government.  A  much  better  name,  one  which  is  being  increas- 
ingly used  for  it  in  England,  is  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
And  by  this  title  it  is  inevitably  coming  to  be  known. 
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FRANK  ALLABEN 

I 
THE  NICHOLLS  AND  WASHINGTON  FAMILIES 

N  the  last  Number  of  The  Journal  of  American  History 
under  the  caption,  "America's  Cousinships  of  British 
Blood,"  I  drew  "some  deductions  from  the  royal  an- 
cestry" of  Captain  Mathias  Nicolls  and  George 
Washington.  Next  to  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls,  cap- 
__  tain-general  of  the  expedition,  Captain  Mathias 
Nicolls  was  the  most  significant  figure  on  board  the  British  fleet  of 
four  war-ships,  carrying  ninety-two  guns  and  four  hundred  and  fifty 
troops,  which  left  Portsmouth,  England,  25  May,  1664,  cast  anchor 
before  the  startled  Dutch  of  New  Amsterdam  in  August  following, 
and  received  from  the  irate  but  impotent  Petrus  Stuyvesant,  6  Sep- 
tember, 1664,  the  surrender  of  New  Netherland,  to  be  known  there- 
after as  the  British  Province  of  New  York  and  the  great  "Empire 
State"  of  our  American  Union. 

Probably  a  kinsman  of  Governor  Richard  Nicolls,  in  spite  of 
their  use  of  quite  different  coat-armor,  Captain  Mathias  Nicolls  at 
once  became  Secretary  of  the  newly-named  Province,  and,  being  an 
able  lawyer,  at  once  compiled  the  famous  "Duke's  Laws,"  which  were 
promptly  adopted  by  an  assembly  of  delegates  convened  at  Hemp- 
stead,  Long  Island,  early  in  1665.  Captain  Nicolls  had  been  secretary 
of  the  commission  which  received  the  surrender  of  the  Dutch,  and 
he  not  merely  gave  laws  to  the  conquered  colony,  but  became  their 
interpreter,  putting  his  legal  training  as  barrister  to  use  by  serving 
as  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  New  York,  Presiding-  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Assizes,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  first  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
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Common  Pleas,  and  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1672  he  was 
Mayor  of  New  York  City,  and  in  1683  Speaker  of  New  York's  first 
Provincial  Assembly.  Proprietor  of  "Plandome,"  an  estate  of  two 
thousand  acres  at  Great  Neck  and  Little  Neck,  Long  Island,  he  be- 
came the  ancestor  of  a  rapidly  increasing  wave  of  descendants  which 
has  carried  his  blood  into  nearly  all  the  old  patrician  families  of  New 
York.  A  well-known  descendant,  Mr.  De  Lancey  Nicoll,  has  in  our 
days  been  District  Attorney  of  the  City  of  New  York,  while  to  the 
generosity  of  another  descendant,  Mrs.  Erastus  Gaylord  Putnam,  a 
Vice-President  of  The  National  Historical  Society  and  a  most  con- 
spicuous leader  in  the  work  of  the  patriotic  societies  of  New  Jersey, 
the  readers  and  editors  of  The  Journal  of  American  History  are  in- 
debted for  the  beautiful  heraldic  illustrations  which  accompany  this 
article. 

About  1659,  only  five  years  before  Captain  Mathias  Nicolls 
began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  British  jurisprudence  in  New  York, 
two  of  his  distant  cousins,  John  and  Lawrence  Washington,  estab- 
lished themselves  as  planters  in  Virginia.  Lawrence  Washington 
was  baptized  23  June,  1635,  at  Tring,  Hertfordshire,  while  his  broth- 
er, great-grandfather  of  George  Washington,  was  a  year  or  two 
older — probably  not  many  years  under  the  age  of  Captain  Nicolls, 
of  New  York. 

Before  coming  to  America,  Lawrence  Washington,  if  not  John, 
had  lived  at  Luton,  Bedfordshire;  and  it  is  the  Bedfordshire  Visita- 
tion of  1619  which  gives  us  one  of  the  Nicholls  pedigrees,  carrying 
the  New  York  Secretary's  line  down  to  his  father,  Reverend  Mathias 
Nicholls,  a  Bachelor  of  Law  and  Theology  at  New  College,  Oxford. 
Furthermore,  the  mother  of  John  and  Lawrence  Washington  was 
Amphilis  Roades,  whose  brother,  William  Roades,  was,  in  January, 
1650,  living  at  Middle  Clay  don,  Buckinghamshire,  the  county  in 
which  the  Nicholls  family  had  been  living  for  several  generations, 
the  Buckinghamshire  Visitation  of  1634  giving  us  a  Nicholls  pedigree 
carried  down  to  the  Mathias  who  came  to  New  York  in  1664.  [See 
photographic  reproductions  of  both  Nicholls  pedigrees  in  the  preced- 
ing issue  of  The  Journal  of  American  History,  pages  142-4.] 

We  have  the  added  coincidence  that  the  father  of  Captain 
Mathias  Nicolls  and  his  uncle,  Rev.  Ferdinando  Nicholls,  were  both 
students  at  Oxford,  the  one  at  New  College  and  the  other  at  Magdalen, 
down  into  the  year  1621,  the  very  year  when  the  Virginia  Washing- 
tons'  father,  Rev.  Lawrence  Washington,  matriculated  at  Brasenose, 
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Oxford,  which  college  he  is  said  to  have  attended  as  early  as  1619, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  "Ferdinanclo  Nicolls,  of  Bucks,  gent.," 
(Oxford  records),  was  likewise  seventeen  when  he  in  1615  matriculat- 
ed at  Magdalen,  where  he  took  degrees  in  1618  and  1621.  His  studies 
at  Oxford  may  have  continued  after  that  date,  as  it  was  not  until 
1634  that  he  became  Rector  of  St.  Mary  Arches,  Exeter.  Captain 
Mathias  Nicolls'  father,  "Mathias  Nicols,  of  Bucks,  gent.,"  spent 
nearly  fifteen  years  at  Oxford,  from  1606  to  n  July,  1621,  after 
which  he  became  Rector  of  Mells,  Somerset.  He  was  fifteen  years 
older  than  Rev.  Lawrence  Washington.  Thus  the  latter,  great-great- 
grandfather of  George  Washington,  may  have  known  at  Oxford  both 
the  father  and  the  uncle  of  Captain  Mathias  Nicolls  of  New  York. 
Furthermore,  their  families,  Northamptonshire  stocks,  undoubtedly 
knew  of  one  another  and  perhaps  met  socially ;  for,  several  generations 
before,  the  Nicolls  had  removed  from  Islip  in  Northamptonshire  to 
Willen  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  later  to  the  town  of  Buckingham, 
not  far  from  the  old  Washington  home  at  Sulgrave,  which  is  indeed 
only  two  or  three  miles  from  Thenford,  where  the  Nicolls  doubtless 
visited  their  Woodhull  cousins.  Indeed,  Sir  John  Washington,  uncle 
of  Lawrence,  the  father  of  the  Virginia  colonists,  became  established 
at  Thrapston,  near  Islip,  Northamptonshire,  reputed  ancestral  parish 
of  the  Nicholls  family  of  Buckinghamshire,  while  both  Sir  John 
Washington  and  one  of  his  daughters  intermarried  with  an  Islip 
family. 

But  though  the  father  of  the  Virginia  Washingtons  may  have 
known  at  Oxford  or  elsewhere  the  father  and  uncle  of  Captain  Nicolls 
of  New  York,  and  although,  in  any  case,  these  gentlemen  must  sub- 
sequently have  known  of  one  another  by  reputation,  as  all  Oxford 
men  who  drew  some  attention  to  themselves  in  those  troubled  days 
of  Laudian  and  Puritan  inquisition,  yet  there  is  not  the  faintest  indi- 
cation that  the  two  families  of  Washington  and  Nicholls  suspected 
their  actual  blood-relationship  through  numerous  descents  in  common 
from  the  kings  and  barons  of  Old  England.  This  is  the  point  I  wish 
to  emphasize,  for  the  distant  cousinship  which  existed  between  the 
Nicolls  and  the  Washingtons,  probably  unrecognized  by  them,  is  un- 
doubtedly typical  of  like  relationships  existing  between  nearly  all  the 
old  English  stock  that  colonized  America. 

These  relationships  are  not  apparent  simply  because  so  few 
Americans  have  succeeded  in  carrying  even  a  single  one  of  their 
numerous  ancestral  lines  back  into  feudal  times.  Rev.  Lawrence 
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Washington  could  exhibit  a  herald's  pedigree  in  his  Washington  line 
only  six  or  seven  generations  long,  while  Rev.  Mathias  Nicolls  could 
make  about  the  same  showing  in  his  Nicolls  line.  Yet  both  the  Wash- 
ington and  the  Nicholls  pedigrees  included  an  intermarriage  within 
these  six  or  seven  generations  which  led  directly  back  into  a  wealth 
of  baronial  and  royal  ancestry.  In  the  one  case,  a  Washington  an- 
cestor had  married  a  Butler,  descended  in  turn  from  the  Dudley 
Suttons;  in  the  other  case,  a  Nicolls  ancestor  had  married  a  Wood- 
hull,  descended  from  the  Greens  of  Greens-Norton,  while  the  Dudley- 
Suttons  and  the  Greens  descended  from  the  royal  Plantagenets. 

Beside  these  Virginia  and  New  York  instances,  we  could  cite 
numerous  parallel  examples  from  almost  any  of  the  American  colo- 
nies. At  Boston,  for  instance,  we  could  select  Rev.  John  Oxenbridge, 
of  the  First  Church,  or  Elder  Edward  Raynsford,  a  founder  of  Old 
South  Church.  In  the  case  of  Oxenbridge,  while  a  pedigree  of  that 
name,  doubtless  of  his  family,  covers  a  long  period,  his  particular  line 
has  so  far  been  cleared  up,  we  believe,  for  only  two  generations  back 
of  himself,  which,  nevertheless,  sufficed  to  bring  in  another  line 
which  leads  back  to  the  stems  of  both  the  White  and  the  Red  Roses, 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  sprung  from  two  sons  of 
Edward  III. 

Elder  Edward  Raynsford,  whose  name  still  clings  to  a  Boston 
street  and  an  island  in  Boston  Harbor,  like  the  Washingtons  and  the 
Nicolls,  could  show  Visitation  pedigrees  exhibiting  seven  generations 
back  of  himself  in  the  line  of  his  surname ;  but  some  of  the  marriages 
exhibited  in  the  Raynsford  pedigree  give  other  ancestral  families 
which  we  can  follow  back  to  and  beyond  the  Conquest,  including 
among  the  many  royal  descents  two  lines  from  Henry  III.  Further- 
more, like  the  Washingtons,  the  Raynsfords  had  come  out  of  Lan- 
cashire, settling  in  Oxfordshire  about  a  century  before  the  Wash- 
ingtons .  appear  in  the  adjacent  Northamptonshire.  Indeed,  the 
Raynsfords  eventually  became  a  Northamptonshire  family,  Elder 
Edward  being  born  not  a  great  distance  from  Sulgrave  Manor  of  the 
Washingtons,  Thenford  of  the  Woodhulls,  and  Buckingham  of  the 
Nicolls,  while  his  mother's  family  for  several  generations  had  been 
seated  in  a  manor  in  the  parish  immediately  adjoining  Sulgrave.  One 
of  the  manors  in  Sulgrave  itself  was  actually  held  by  Edward  Rayns- 
ford's  cousins,  who  intermarried  with  the  Washington  family. 

To  these  interesting  coincidences  we  add  the  fact  that  the  father 
of  Rev.  John  Oxenbridge  was  a  physician  in  the  same  Northampton- 
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shire  parish  where  Edward  Raynsford's  father  lived,  where  Dr. 
Oxenbridge  may  have  attended  the  Raynsford  family,  this  parish 
being  not  far  from  either  Sulgrave  or  Thenford;  while  in  the  nearby 
city  of  Northampton  Raynsfords  served  as  Bailiffs  and  as  Mayors, 
as  did  also  at  about  the  same  period  Lawrence  Washington,  great- 
great-grandfather  of  the  Virginia  colonists. 

Another  American  colonist  of  royal  descent  sprang  from  this 
same  locality  in  Northamptonshire,  Richard  Woodhull,  prominent  in 
the  settlement  of  Long  Island,  and  the  ancestor  of  Long  Island's  hero 
in  the  American  Revolution,  General  Nathaniel  Woodhull,  and  also 
of  other  patriots  of  New  York.  Finally,  one  of  this  Northampton- 
shire group  of  distant  cousins,  Elder  Edward  Raynsford,  was  also 
linked  by  marriage  to  the  most  conspicuous  Puritan  figure  in  the 
great  English  Revolution  which  created  the  British  Commonwealth; 
for  Edward  Raynsford's  first  cousin  married  the  first  cousin  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  fortified  and  held  against  the  King's  troops 
in  nearby  Oxfordshire  the  Northamptonshire  manor-house  in  which 
Edward  Raynsford's  mother  was  born  and  reared. 

II 

GREEN  OF  GREENS-NORTON 

Green  of  Greens-Norton  is  a  typical  example  of  those  numerous 
English  families  which,  knightly  and  armigerous  but  not  baronial  in 
the  lines  of  their  surnames,  by  their  intermarriages  reached  out  into 
the  families*  of  the  great  barons,  descendants  of  royalty,  and  by  mar- 
riages of  their  younger  sons  and  daughters  distributed  this  royal  and 
baronial  blood  into  the  families  of  the  lesser  gentry,  who  in  turn  gave 
it  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  To  illustrate  this,  I  here  propose  to 
consider  briefly  eight  or  nine  generations  of  the  pedigree  of  Green 
of  Greens-Norton  as  given  in  Baker's  well-known  history  of 
Northamptonshire. 

i.  Thomas  de  Boketon  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Eudo  de  la 
Zouch  of  Harringworth  by  his  wife,  Millicent,  sister  and  co-heir  of 
George  de  Cantilupe,  Baron  of  Abergavenny.  2.  Their  son,  Sir 
Henry  Green,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  married  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  and  sister  of  Sir  Simon  Drayton  of  Drayton. 
3.  Their  son,  Sir  Thomas  Green,  married  a  Mablethorpe.  4.  Their 
son,  Sir  Thomas  Green,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard,  Baron 
Talbot  of  Goodrich.  5.  Their  children  were  Amabilia,  wife  of  Sir 
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John  Chetwode  and  ancestress  of  Captain  Mathias  Nicolls,  and  her 
brother,  Sir  Thomas  Green,  who  married  Philippa,  daughter  of 
Robert,  fourth  Baron  Ferrers  of  Chartley.  6.  Sir  Thomas  Green, 
son  of  the  preceding  Sir  Thomas,  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Throckmorton.  7.  Their  son,  Sir  Thomas  Green,  married 
Marina,  or  Marian,  daughter  of  John,  and  sister  and  co-heir  of  John 
Beler.  8.  Their  son,  Sir  Thomas  Green,  married  Jane,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Fogge.  9.  They  had  two  daughters  and  co-heiresses,  Anne, 
wife  of  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux  of  Harrowden  (ancestor  of  Rev.  John 
Oxenbridge  of  Boston),  and  Matilda,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr  of 
Kendal  and  mother  of  Queen  Katherine  Parr  of  England. 

I  have  given  the  barest  skeleton,  whereas  Baker  supports  all  this 
part  of  the  pedigree  with  a  careful  and  constant  citation  of  inquisi- 
tions post  mortem  and  other  documentary  evidence  for  dates  and 
marriages.  Even  so,  from  a  genealogist's  standpoint,  this  pedigree, 
like  all  others,  undoubtedly  requires  corroboration  obtained  by  critical 
study  and  careful  research — and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Baker 
is  considered  a  very  accurate  authority,  whose  work  we  have  nowhere 
seen  called  in  question.  But  I  defer  a  critical  discussion  of  the  pedi- 
gree as  being  beyond  our  present  purpose.  I  rather  propose  now 
merely  to  show  that  the  above  line  gives  so  many  intermarriages  with 
families  of  royal  descent  that,  even  if  the  pedigree  should  require 
correction  at  some  points,  yet  the  royal  lineages  that  would  remain 
are  so  many  that  no  descendant  of  these  Greens  may  hope  to  escape 
them. 

It  is  significant  that  such  a  line  of  mere  knights,  ending  in  co- 
heiresses, should  yet  have  produced  a  Queen  of  England  as  late  as 
the  last  days  of  Henry  VIII.  Queen  Katherine  Parr  was  fifth  cousin 
of  Lawrence  Woodhull,  who  was  great-great-grandfather  of  Captain 
Mathias  .Nicolls  of  New  York, -while  Lawrence  Woodhull  also  had 
a  close  connection  by  marriage  with  the  Queen,  his  brother,  Nicholas, 
Baron  Woodhull,  having  married  for  his  second  wife  Elizabeth  Parr, 
first  cousin  of  the  Queen,  of  whose  household  Elizabeth  (Parr) 
Woodhull's  father  was  an  officer.  Very  probably,  therefore,  these 
Woodhulls  had  abundant  opportunity  to  trace  out  with  the  Queen 
their  cousinship  through  the  Greens.  Katherine  Parr  also  illustrates 
the  phenomenon  of  extremely  early  marriages,  which  so  constantly 
surprise  us  in  the  pedigrees  of  that  day,  and  which  a  critical  study 
would  no  doubt  bring  to  light  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Green  family. 
By  the  time  she  was  seventeen  years  old,  Katherine  Parr  had  been 
married,  had  become  a  widow,  and  had  taken  her  second  husband. 
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The  wives  of  the  Sir  Thomas  Greens  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
generations,  as  I  have  numbered  them  above,  namely,  Lady  Mary 
Talbot  and  Lady  Philippa  Ferrers,  were  both  ladies  of  royal  descent, 
each  alike  descending  from  Edward  I  through  his  eldest  child,  Lady 
Joan  of  Acre.  It  is  the  first  of  these  marriages,  to  Lady  Mary  Talbot, 
which  is  of  especial  interest  to  the  descendants  of  Amabilia  Green, 
for  Baker  makes  Amabilia  (who  married  Sir  John  Chetwode)  the 
daughter  of  this  Lady  Mary  (Talbot)  Green.  In  the  preceding  issue 
of  The  Journal  of  American  History  I  have  listed  a  number  of  the 
great  families  of  England  from  which  Lady  Mary  Talbot  descended — 
the  Talbots  of  Goodrich  Castle  from  whom  sprang  the  Earls  of 
Shrewsbury,  the  Butlers  of  the  House  of  Ormonde,  including  the  first 
Earl,  the  Bohuns,  Earls  of  Hereford,  the  Comyns,  the  Scotch  royal 
house,  the  Baliols,  including  a  sister  of  King  John  Baliol  of  Scotland, 
the  Le  Stranges,  the  d'Aubignys  and  Fitzalans,  Earls  of  Arundel,  the 
Warrennes  and  Plantagenets,  Earls  of  Surrey,  the  Le  Despencers 
and  the  Clares,  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford.  The  intermar- 
riages in  these  lines  bring  in  others  of  equal  note. 

The  Arms  of  most  of  these  in  their  proper  colors  appear  with 
this  article  with  those  of  Green  of  Greens-Norton,  while  black-and- 
white  drawings  are  also  given  of  the  Arms  of  fourteen  of  the  other 
ancestral  families. 

But  let  us  now  suppose  that  a  critical  study  of  the  Green  pedigree 
has  made  it  seem  probable  that  Amabilia  Green,  wife  of  Sir  John 
Chetwode,  was  not  the  daughter  of  Lady  Mary  Talbot  and  her  hus- 
band, Sir  Thomas  Green,  but  was  the  latter's  sister.  Would  Ama- 
bilia's  descendants,  in  that  case,  lose  the  inheritance  of  royal  lineage 
through  the  Greens  of  Greens-Norton? 

To  answer  this  question  we  will  go  back  three  generations  from 
Amabilia,  as  she  is  placed  in  Baker's  pedigree,  to  Sir  Henry  Green, 
Lord  Chief  Justice.  His  wife  was  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Drayton  of  Drayton,  Northamptonshire,  and  heiress  of  her  brother, 
Sir  Simon.  By  turning  to  Bridges'  History  of  Northamptonshire, 
Volume  II,  pages  248-52,  we  find  that  the  Draytons  were  really  de 
Veres,  of  the  same  family  as  the  Earls  of  Oxford,  the  de  Vere  line 
down  to  the  Catherine  who  married  Chief  Justice  Green  being  as 
follows : 

i.  Aubrey  de  Vere  came  with  the  Conqueror.  2.  His  son, 
Aubrey  or  Albericus  de  Vere,  Great  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  held  half  a  fee  in  Drayton,  Northamptonshire, 
and  married  Adeliza  de  Clare.  3.  One  of  their  sons  was  Sir  Robert 
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de  Vere  of  Drayton,  brother  of  Aubrey,  first  Earl  of  Oxford.  4. 
Sir  Henry  de  Vere,  the  valorous  knight  who  slew  Ralph  de  Vaux 
and  was  Constable  of  the  city  and  castle  of  Gisors.  5.  His  son,  Sir 
Walter  de  Vere,  called  de  Drayton,  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Gilbert 
Basset  of  Weldon.  6.  Their  son,  Sir  Henry  de  Drayton  married 
Ivetta,  daughter  of  Sir  William  de  Bourdon.  7.  Their  son,  Baldwin 
de  Drayton,  married  Idonea  de  Gimeges.  8.  Their  son,  Sir  John 
de  Drayton,  married  Philippa,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  de  Arderne. 
9.  Their  daughter  and  eventual  heiress,  Catherine  de  Drayton,  mar- 
ried Sir  Henry  Green,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

The  intermarriages  in  the  above  line  we  pass  over,  except  that 
in  the  second  generation,  to  Adeliza  de  Clare.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  styled  FitzRichard  and  de  Tunbridge,  Lord  of 
Cardigan,  who  married  Adeliz,  daughter  of  Hugh,  Count  of  Cler- 
mont  in  Beauvaisis,  and  his  wife,  Marguerite,  daughter  of  Hilduin, 
Count  of  Montdidier  and  Roucy.  Gilbert  FitzRichard  was  in  turn 
the  son  of  Richard  FitzGilbert,  Lord  of  Bienfaite  and  Orbec  in  Nor- 
mandy, who  accompanied  his  cousin,  the  Conqueror,  to  England,  was 
a  great  leader,  and  received  176  lordships  in  the  partition  of  estates 
to  the  Conqueror's  followers,  becoming  Chief  Justiciar  of  England. 
His  wife  was  Rohese,  daughter  of  the  first  Walter  Giffard,  a  famous 
leader  in  the  Battle  of  Hastings  or  Senlac,  and  afterwards  Earl  of 
Buckingham.  The  line  back  of  Richard  FitzGilbert  de  Clare  is  his 
father,  Gilbert,  Count  of  Brionne;  his  father,  Godfrey,  Count  of 
Brionne;  his  father,  Richard  the  Fearless,  third  Duke  of  Normandy; 
his  father,  William  Longsword,  second  Duke  of  Normandy,  by  his 
wife,  Adela,  daughter  of  Hubert,  Count  of  Senlis;  his  father,  Rollo, 
first  Duke  of  Normandy,  by  his  first  wife,  Poppa,  daughter  of  Beren- 
garius,  Count  of  Boulogne.  Rollo,  in  turn,  was  of  royal  descent, 
according  to  the  Norse  chroniclers. 

Just  as  the  de  Clares  sprang  from  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  so 
were  the  Giffards  of  the  same  family  as  Gunnora,  wife  of  Richard, 
Duke  of  Normandy.  Avelina,  sister  of  Gunnora,  married  Osbern  de 
Bolebec,  Lord  of  Longueville  in  Normandy,  and  his  son  was  the  above- 
mentioned  Walter  or  Gauthier  Giffard,  who  came  over  with  the  Con- 
queror and  was  father  of  the  above-mentioned  Rohese  or  Rohais,  who 
married  Richard  (FitzGilbert)  de  Clare.  This  Walter  Giffard,  first 
Earl  of  Buckingham,  contributed  thirty  vessels  and  a  hundred  men- 
at-arms  to  the  Conqueror's  army,  and  in  the  battle  against  Harold 
was  urged  by  Duke  William  to  bear  the  Royal  Standard,  which  honor 
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he  declined  on  account  of  his  age,  exclaiming,  "For  the  Mercy  of 
God,  Sire,  look  upon  my  white  and  bald  head!" 

Returning  once  more  to  the  Green  pedigree,  we  find  that  the 
mother  of  Sir  Henry  Green,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  was  Lucy,  daughter 
of  Lord  Zouch  of  Harrington,  by  his  wife,  Millicent  de  Cantilupe. 
Here,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Green  pedigree,  so  far  as  we  have 
cited  it,  we  find  royal  descents  numerous  and  interesting  enough  to 
satisfy  any  reasonable  demand.  The  Zouches  themselves,  according 
to  all  authorities,  were  descended  from  the  Dukes  of  Brittany.  But 
we  need  not  go  far  back  in  this  line  to  find  royal  strains.  Eudo  de  la 
Zouch  of  Harringworth,  County  Northampton,  who  married  Milli- 
cent Cantilupe,  was  himself  the  son  of  a  distinguished  Baron,  Alan 
de  la  Zouch,  Governor  of  Northampton,  whose  wife  was  Elena  de 
Quincy.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Roger  de  Quincy,  Earl  of  Win- 
chester, by  his  wife,  Elena,  daughter  of  Alan  of  Galloway,  Constable 
of  Scotland,  a  Magna  Charta  Baron,  descended  from  the  royal  houses 
of  Scotland  and  Anglo-Saxon  England.  Moreover,  Roger,  Earl  of 
Winchester,  was  himself  the  son  of  Seiher  de  Quincy,  Earl  of  Win- 
chester, by  the  latter's  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  de  Beau- 
mont, third  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester.  This  Earl  of  Leicester  was  the 
son  of  Robert  de  Beaumont,  second  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  was  in  turn 
the  son  of  Robert  de  Beaumont,  first  Earl  of  Leicester,  by  his  wife, 
Isabel,  daughter  of  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  First  Crusade, 
Hugh  the  Great,  Count  of  Vermandois,  son  of  King  Henry  I  of 
France.  Count  Hugh  brought  into  the  Beaumont,  de  Quincy,  Zouch, 
and  Green  families  descents  from  Charlemagne,  Alfred  the  Great, 
and  most  of  the  European  dynasties  of  that  day,  including  the  Princes 
of  Russia  and  the  Greek  Emperors  of  the  East. 

The  line  from  the  Greek  Emperors  is  here  given:  i.  Basil  I, 
died  A.  D.  886,  Roman  Emperor  in  the  East,  called  the  Macedonian. 
According  to  the  genealogy  cited  in  Gibbons'  "Rome,"  he  descended 
through  his  father  from  the  Arsacides,  the  Parthian  Kings  who  had 
reigned  over  the  East  for  nearly  four  centuries  and  still  continued  to 
rule  in  Armenia,  while  through  his  mother  he  claimed  descent  from 
Constantine  the  Great  and  Alexander  the  Great.  2.  His  son,  Leo 
VI,  "the  Wise,"  or  "the  Philosopher,"  married  Zoe,  and  died  911. 
3.  Their  son,  Constantine  VII,  "Perphyregenitus,"  "born  in  the 
Purple,"  married  Helena,  and  died  959.  4.  Their  son,  Romanus  II, 
died  963,  leaving  by  his  wife,  Theophane,  two  sons,  who  became 
Emperors,  Basil  II  and  Constantine  VIII,  and  two  daughters,  of  whom 
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one  became  the  wife  of  Otto  II,  second  Emperor  of  the  West.  5.  The 
other  daughter,  Anne,  in  988  married  Prince  Vladimir  (St.  Vladimir), 
Grand  Duke  of  Kiev  and  all  Russia,  who  through  this  marriage  be- 
came Christian,  with  his  people.  6.  Yaroslav  the  Great,  their  son, 
in  1037  founded  at  picturesque  Kiev  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia, 
which  still  adorns  the  old  Russian  city  which  has  come  before  us  in 
the  present  war  as.  the  capital  of  Ukrainia.  7.  His  daughter,  Anne, 
married  Henry  I  of  France,  and  was  the  mother  of  Hugh  the  Great 
of  Vermandois.  Thus,  says  Gibbon,  "the  blood  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  perhaps  the  Arsacides," — of  Constantine  the  Great  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great, — "still  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  Bourbon  line,"  and, 
if  so,  I  may  add,  flows  also  in  the  veins  of  millions  of  Britons  and 
Americans. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  Beaumonts,  Earls  of  Leicester, 
we  note  the  fact  that  theirs  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  ruling  fam- 
ilies of  England  under  their  kinsman,  William  the  Conqueror  and 
his  successors  down  to  the  time  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  at  whose 
coronation,  3  September,  1189,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  bore  the  third 
sword.  Through  other  intermarriages  of  the  Beaumonts,  the  Greens 
of  Greens-Norton  descended  from  the  powerful  Grantmesnils,  and 
from  two  of  the  Conqueror's  greatest.  Lieutenants,  William  Fitz- 
Osborn,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  Ralph  de  Guader,  Earl  of  Norfolk. 
The  last  mentioned  was  son  of  Ralph,  Saxon  Earl  of  Hereford,  or 
East  Anglia,  before  the  Conquest,  who  was  son,  in  turn,  of  Dreux, 
or  Drogo,  Count  of  the  Vexin  and  Amiens,  in  France,  by  his  wife, 
Princess  Goda,  or  Ehtda,  daughter  of  King  Ethelred  of  England, 
Alfred  the  Great's  descendant.  From  the  Beaumonts  also  came  a 
descent  from  another  of  the  Conqueror's  greatest  chiefs,  Roger  Mont- 
gomery, Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  de  Quincy  line  of  the  Greens  is  brief  but  interesting,  be- 
ginning in  England,  so  far  as  known,  with  Robert  de  Quinci,  from 
Cuinchy,  between  Bethune  and  La  Bassee,  in  France,  a  region  marked 
in  the  present  War  by  the  heroic  exploits  of  the  British  Army.  Robert 
de  Quinci's  son,  Saer,  Saher,  Seer,  or  Seiher  de  Quinci,  or  Quincy, 
born  about  1155,  was  created  Earl  of  Winchester  on  account  of  the 
vast  estates  brought  to  him  by  his  wife,  Margaret,  sister  and  co- 
heiress of  the  last  Robert  de  Beaumont,  fourth  Earl  of  Leicester. 
Winchester  was  Justiciar  of  Ireland  and  a  chief  leader  of  the  Barons 
in  their  fight  for  the  liberties  of  England  against  King  John.  He 
was  one  of  the  twenty-five  guardians  of  Magna  Charta,  was  joint 
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commander  of  the  Barons'  army,  1217-1219,  and  died  at  Acre,  on 
a  Crusade,  the  ashes  of  his  heart  being  brought  back  and  buried  at 
Garendon,  England.  His  son,  Roger,  second  Earl  of  Winchester, 
like  his  father,  fought  against  King  John'  for  Magna  Charta,  and, 
like  his  father  again,  married  a  lady  of  royal  blood,  Helen,  eldest 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Alan  of  Galloway.  Helen's  sisters  were 
ancestresses,  respectively,  of  Baliol  and  Bruce.  Alan  of  Galloway 
descended  from  King  Malcolm  II  of  Scotland,  through  his  daughter, 
Bethoc,  who  married  Crinan,  the  Thane,  Seneschal  of  the  Isle,  and 
Hereditary  Abbot  of  Dunkeld.  Their  eldest  son  was  King  Duncan, 
murdered  by  Macbeth.  The  Lords  of  Galloway  descended  from 
Duncan's  brother,  Maldred,  who  not  alone  was  a  Prince  of  Scotland, 
but  married  Algitha,  daughter  of  Uchtred,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
by  the  latter's  wife,  Elgiva,  daughter  of  King  Ethelred,  "the 
Unready,"  of  England.  Waldeve,  son  of  Maldred  and  Elgiva,  was 
the  father  of  Guinolda,  who  married  Uchtred,  second  son  of  Fergus, 
Lord  of  Galloway,  by  the  latter's  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter,  it  is  said, 
of  King  Henry  I  of  England.  Uchtred's  grandson,  Alan  of  Galloway 
(son  of  Roland  of  Galloway  who  seized  and  held  all  Galloway,  marry- 
ing Elena,  daughter  of  Richard  de  Morville),  was  thus  second  cousin, 
once  removed,  of  King  John,  so  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
John  mentions  the  Constable  of  Scotland  so  prominently  in  Magna 
Charta. 

The  Greens  also  inherited  royal  strains  through  Millicent  de 
Cantilupe,  wife  of  Eudo  de  la  Zouch  and  grandmother  of  Sir  Henry 
Green,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Millicent  was  sister  of  St. 
Thomas  de  Cantilupe,  Chancellor  of  Oxford  and  of  England,  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  and  the  last  Englishman  canonized.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  de  Cantilupe,  second  Baron  Cantilupe  and  Lord  of 
Abergavenny,  by  his  wife,  Eva,  daughter  of  William  de  Braose,  who 
had  married  Eve,  one  of  the  five  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  Wil- 
liam Marshall,  the  great  Earl  of  Pembroke,  famous  in  connection 
with  Magna  Charta  and  as  the  Regent  of  England  who  saved  the 
land  from  the  French  invasion  during  the  minority  of  Henry  III.  The 
de  Braose  family  handed  down  to  the  Cantilupes  a  royal  descent  from 
Neste  vel  Agnes,  daughter  of  Gruffyn,  Prince  of  Wales.  By  her 
husband,  Bernard  de  Novomercato,  Neste  had  Sybilla,  daughter  and 
heir,  who  married  Milo  de  Gloucester,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Lord 
High  Constable  of  England.  Their  daughter  and  co-heiress,  Berta, 
married  William  de  Braose,  another  daughter  being  the  wife  of 
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Humphrey  de  Bohun,  from  whom  the  Greens  also  descended.  Through 
Braose  also  came  to  the  Greens  a  descent  from  Alured  the  Giant, 
father  of  Judael,  Lord  of  Totnes  in  County  Devon. 

It  is  a  pity  that  space  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  upon  the  career 
of  William  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  He  was  the  greatest  knight 
of  his  day  in  England,  if  not  in  all  Europe,  the  most  glorious  flower 
of  chivalry  produced  on  British  soil.  The  Greens  descend  from  him 
and  his  wife,  Isabel,  daughter  and  heir  of  "Strongbow"  (Richard  de 
Clare,  second  Earl  of  Pembroke),  the  conqueror  of  Ireland,  by  the 
latter's  wife,  Eva,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  Dermot  MacMurrough, 
the  last  King  of  Leinster.  The  story  of  Strongbow's  conquest  of  a 
kingdom,  which  Henry  II  of  England  took  from  him,  is  one  of  the 
most  romantic  tales  in  British  history.  This  most  famous  of  the  de 
Clares  was  son  of  Gilbert  FitzRichard,  the  first  "Strongbow,"  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  by  his  wife,  Isabel,  daughter  of  Robert  Beaumont,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  thus  carrying  the  Greens  into  another  Beaumont  strain 
and  another  de  Clare  line  of  descent  from  the  Dukes  of  Normandy. 

Through  Eva,  King  Dermot  MacMurrough's  daughter,  and  sole 
heir,  the  Greens  of  Greens-Norton  and  their  descendants  can  boast 
of  one  of  those  royal  Irish  pedigrees  which  go  clean  back  to  the 
Garden  of  Eden  without  a  wink  or  hitch. 

Ill 

THE  COATS-OF-ARMS 

Many  Americans  have  confused  notions  concerning  the  Coats- 
of-Arms  of  the  old  baronial  families  of  England.  The  whole  subject 
could  be  illustrated  with  the  Arms  of  the  great  families  intermarried 
with  the  Greens,  many  of  which  appear  as  illustrations  of  this  article. 
One  of  the  most  common  errors  is  the  belief  that  coats-of-arms  were 
used  much  earlier  than  was  the  fact.  It  is  often  assumed  that  the 
companions  of  the  Conqueror  entered  England  with  armorial  devices 
upon  their  shields  and  banners.  But  not  a  single  instance  is  known 
of  the  use  of  coat-armor  at  that  early  date.  Even  as  late  as  the  time 
of  making  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  with  its  wonderful  pictorial  record 
of  the  events  of  the  Conquest,  we  find  no  armorial  devices  on  any  of 
the  shields.  Another  mistake  is  the  assumption  that  Coat-Armor  was 
in  vogue  at  least  as  early  as  the  First  Crusade.  But  the  evidence  re- 
futes this  notion.  Anna  Commena,  daughter  of  Alexius  I,  Emperor 
of  the  East,  has  left  us  a  detailed  account  of  the  Crusader  hosts  that 
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arrived  at  Constantinople,  and  she  expressly  states  that  the  knights' 
shields  were  plain  metal. 

The  earliest  known  use  of  armorial  bearings  occurs  about  thirty 
years  after  the  First  Crusade;  the  earliest  instances  in  Great  Britain, 
so  far  as  yet  known,  being  the  de  Clare  Arms,  between  1 138  and  1 148, 
upon  the  seals  of  the  first  "Strongbow"  and  his  nephew,  the  Earl  of 
Hertford.  They  used  the  familiar  three  chevrons,  as  in  our  illus- 
tration. We  have  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  armorial  bearings  by  the 
kings  of  England  until  they  were  employed  on  the  seal  of  Richard  I 
in  1189;  but  on  the  tomb  of  his  grandfather,  Geoffrey  of  Anjou, 
who  died  in  1151,  an  ancient  shield  of  arms  was  found,  six  leopards, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  liberty  of  that  day 
in  dealing  with  one's  coat-of-arms  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  Geoffrey's 
descendants,  the  Plantagenet  kings  of  England,  reduced  the  number 
of  leopards  to  three,  some  of  the  earlier  kings  using  only  two.  These 
leopards  were  subsequently  corrupted  into  lions. 

A  very  curious  example  of  the  early  arbitrariness  in  changing 
the  family  arms  is  found  in  the  entirely  different  coats-of-arms  on 
the  seals  of  the  two  de  Quincy's,  Seiher  and  Roger,  father  and  son. 
Both  were  great  magnates,  Earls  of  Winchester,  and  I  have  seen  no 
satisfying  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Roger  de  Quincy  substituted 
entirely  different  arms  for  those  which  his  father  had  used.  Is  it 
possible  that  Roger's  armorial  bearings  were  those  of  his  wife's  father, 
Alan  of  Galloway?  Another  striking  feature  of  Roger  de  Quincy's 
arms  is  the  appearance  on  his  seal  before  1250  of  a  crest,  the  wyvern 
or  its  earliest  prototype,  the  wyver.  This  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  the 
first  use  of  a  crest  in  England,  so  far  as  we  know. 

Another  instance  of  substitution  of  armorial  bearings  upon  mar- 
riage with  an  heiress  is  the  case  of  Hamelin  Plantagenet,  who  mar- 
ried the  Warenne  heiress  and  became  Earl  of  Surrey.  He  at  first 
used  the  arms  of  his  own  family,  but  soon  adopted  those  of  his  wife, 
whose  surname  was  also  taken  by  his  and  her  descendants.  The 
Talbots  of  Goodrich  Castle  afford  another  case.  After  the  Talbot 
marriage  with  Julian,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Rheese  ap  Griffith, 
Prince  of  South  Wales,  her  Talbot  descendants  substituted  the  royal 
lion  of  South  Wales  for  the  old  Talbot  Arms,  bendy  of  ten,  argent 
and  gules. 

On  the  cover  of  this  number  of  The  Journal  of  American  History 
are  shown  the  royal  Arms  of  Wales,  as  used  by  the  last  Princes  of 
North  Wales.  Descent  from  them  came  to  the  Greens  of  Greens- 
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Norton  through  the  Cliffords,  the  Giffards  of  Brimfield,  the  Le 
Stranges,  and  the  Talbots. 

The  Meschines,  whose  Arms  we  show,  were  the  Palatinate  Earls 
of  Chester,  who  ruled  in  their  domain  with  almost  royal  authority 
and  pomp,  having  their  own  law-courts  and  creating  their  own  barons. 
Descents  from  them  passed  to  the  Greens  through  several  lines,  as 
also  from  the  Ferrers,  Earls  of  Derby,  whose  arms  are  also  repro- 
duced, along  with  those  of  the  great  families  of  Bohun,  Bigod,  and 
Mortimer  of  Wigmore. 

Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  and  Constable 
of  England,  and  Roger  de  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  were  the  famous 
leaders  of  the  barons  in  asserting  English  liberty  against  King 
Edward  I.  They  refused  to  be  impressed  into  service  in  France  ille- 
gally, and  forced  the  King  to  re-issue  Magna  Charta  in  order  to  obtain 
a  vote  of  funds  from  Parliament.  The  story  is  told  of  the  King's 
threatening  play  on  the  surname  of  the  Earl  of  Norfolk.  "By  God, 
Sir  Earl,"  said  the  King,  "you  will  either  go  with  me  to  France 
or  hang!"  "By  God,  Sir  King,"  replied  the  Earl,  "I  will  neither  go 
nor  hang!"  And  he  did  not!  Both  of  these  Earls  were  relatives  by 
marriage  to  the  King,  Bigod  having  married  Isabel  Plantagenet,  while 
Bohun  had  married  King  Edward's  daughter,  Eleanor,  or  Elizabeth. 
The  Bohun  strain  came  down  to  the  Greens  through  the  marriage  of 
Eleanor  de  Bohun,  granddaughter  of  Kmg  Edward  I,  to  James  Butler, 
first  Earl  of  Ormonde,  the  line  passing  thence  through  the  Fitzalans 
and  Le  Stranges  to  Lady  Mary  Talbot  who  married  Sir  Thomas 
Green. 

Through  the  Bohuns  the  Greens  also  inherited  the  blood  of  the 
de  Mandevilles  and  the  de  Says.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  first 
Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  was 
appointed  by  the  Duke  first  Port-Reeve,  or  Sheriff,  of  the  city  of 
London,  after  its  surrender  to  the  Normans.  The  charter  which 
William  the  Conqueror  at  once  issued  to  the  citizens  of  London  is  in 
fact  addressed  to  Geoffrey,  or  Gosfrith,  as  their  Port-Reeve,  and  to 
the  Norman  Bishop  of  London.  The  Shrievalty  of  London  and 
Middlesex,  together  with  the  office  of  Warden,  or  Constable,  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  was  hereditary  in  the  de  Mandeville  family  down  to 
the  third  generation,  when  another  Geoffrey  became  Earl  of  Essex 
and  secured  by  charters  remarkable  concessions  from  both  King 
Stephen  and  Maud  the  Empress,  who  were  then  at  war  over  the  pos- 
session of  the  English  throne. 
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Round  has  painted  an  interesting  picture  of  those  stirring  times 
in  his  "Geoffrey  de  Mandeville."  The  large  fief  of  the  de  Mande- 
villes  centered  in  Essex,  near  London,  and  here  Geoffrey,  with  his 
brothers-in-law,  William  de  Say,  and  Aubrey  de  Vere,  first  Earl  of 
Oxford,  followed  careers  as  wild  and  arbitrary  as  we  can  well  con- 
ceive. Geoffrey  had  married  Rohesia  de  Vere,  the  sister  of  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  while  he  induced  his  own  sister,  Beatrice  de  Mandeville, 
to  divorce  her  husband,  Hugh  Talbot,  and  marry  William  de  Say, 
who  became  Geoffrey's  lieutenant.  The  performances  of  Mandeville 
and  de  Say  in  Essex  and  adjacent  Counties  make  the  traditions  con- 
cerning Robin  Hood's  outlawry  seem  pale  and  tame. 

Geoffrey,  the  turbulent  Earl  of  Essex,  was  at  length  wounded 
in  battle,  the  Knights  Templars  in  London  receiving  his  body  when 
he  died  in  1 144.  He  was  refused  burial  in  consecrated  ground,  and 
the  members  of  the  order  therefore  placed  his  body  in  a  leaden  casket 
and  hung  it  to  a  tree  in  their  yard.  This  reproach  at  length  produced 
the  desired  effect.  A  dispensation  was  obtained,  and  Geoffrey  was 
buried  in  London  in  the  beautiful  round  church  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars where,  surrounded  by  the  law-chambers  of  Temple  Court,  his 
tomb  can  still  be  seen  near  that  of  the  great  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, another  ancestor  of  the  Greens. 

The  carving  of  the  arms  of  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  on  his  tomb 
in  the  Temple  Church  has  sometimes  been  cited  as  the  earliest  au- 
thentic instance  of  the  use  of  Arms  in  Great  Britain.  The  Clare  seals 
would  probably  take  precedence  in  point  of  time,  however,  even  if 
Geoffrey  de  Mandeville's  tomb  was  built  and  received  its  armorial 
device  immediately  after  his  death.  But  precisely  when  these  arms 
were  engraved  upon  this  sepulchre  we  are  unable  to  say.  The  general 
style  would  seem  to  indicate  very  early  workmanship  and  undoubtedly 
Geoffrey's  tomb  can  be  cited  as  the  first  known  instance  of  the  use 
of  armorial  devices  in  sepulchral  decoration  in  England. 

An  interesting  deduction  concerning  early  usage  in  adopting 
coats-of-arms  has  been  attempted  by  Round  and  W.  S.  Ellis 
("Antiquities  of  Heraldry")  by  comparing  the  similar  arms  used 
by  the  Barons  de  Say,  the  Beauchamps  of  Bedford,  the  Claverings, 
and  the  de  Veres,  Earls  of  Oxford.  The  de  Says  descended  from 
Beatrice  de  Mandeville,  and  at  the  time  of  the  earliest  recorded  bla- 
zons of  English  Arms,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III,  the  arms  used 
by  the  de  Says  were  quarterly,  or  and  gules.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Beauchamps  of  Bedford,  descended  from  Rohese  de  Vere,  widow 
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of  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  by  her  second  husband,  Payn  de  Beau- 
champ,  were  using  quarterly,  or  and  gules,  a  bend.  The  Claverings, 
descended  from  Alice  de  Vere,  sister  of  Rohese,  used  quarterly,  or 
and  gules,  a  bend  sable.  Finally,  the  de  Veres,  Earls  of  Oxford,  were 
using  quarterly,  gules  and  or,  a  mullet  argent  in  the  first  quarter. 

It  is  manifest  that  these  different  coats-of-arms  are  closely  as- 
similated to  one  another,  and  when  it  is  seen  that  the  families  using 
these  arms  became  related  by  blood  or  marriage  at  about  the  time 
that  coat-armor  began  to  be  adopted  in  England,  it  becomes  evident 
that,  in  all  probability,  their  choice  of  similar  arms  grew  out  of  their 
genealogical  connection  with  one  another. 

On  this  basis,  Mr.  Ellis  argues  that  all  the  coats-of-arms  have 
been  derived  from  one  prototype,  which  he  thinks  was  the  arms  of 
the  de  Veres,  which  must  have  been  used  by  Aubrey  de  Vere,  great 
Chamberlain,  who  died  in  1 141  and  was  the  father  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Oxford  and  of  the  two  daughters  who  intermarried  with  Beau- 
champ  and  Clavering  respectively.  Thus  he  gets  an  argument  for 
an  earlier  use  of  arms  in  England  than  any  other  known  evidence 
seems  to  indicate. 

Round,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  justly  argues  that  on  scientific 
grounds  we  must  assume  that  the  more  complex  arms  are  derived 
from  the  simpler  ones.  As  the  de  Say^  are  found  using  the  simplest 
arms,  and  were  directly  descended  from  the  de  Mandevilles,  but  not 
from  the  de  Veres,  Round  contends  that  all  of  the  arms  mentioned 
must  have  been  derived  from  de  Mandeville  arms  as  the  common  orig- 
inal, and  not  from  de  Vere  arms.  He  strengthens  this  argument  by 
pointing  out  that  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  Earl  of  Essex,  was  a  much 
more  conspicuous  figure  than  his  brother-in-law,  the  first  Earl  of 
Oxford.  Round  might  have  added,  almost  conclusively,  that  as  the 
de  Veres  maintained  their  line  with  male  heirs  no  one  was  likely  to 
appropriate  their  arms,  whereas  the  failure  of  male  heirs  in  the 
Mandeville  line  (with  one  exception  who  was  outlawed)  at  the  very 
time  in  question  is  precisely  what  permitted  the  de  Mandeville  con- 
nections to  appropriate  the  Mandeville  arms,  then  about  to  lapse  into 
disuse. 

A  further  powerful  argument  in  Round's  favor  is  the  fact  that 
Geoffrey  FitzPiers,  great-grandson  of  William  de  Say  and  Beatrice 
de  Mandeville,  himself  assumed  the  surname  of  de  Mandeville  and 
became  Earl  of  Essex.  Would  he  not  with  the  name  also  assume  the 
Mandeville  arms?  But  he  used  the  same  arms  as  the  de  Says,  as  we 
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see  from  the  first  recorded  blazons.  Were  not,  then,  the  de  Say  arms 
the  original  Mandeville  arms?  In  other  words,  FitzPiers'  de  Say 
ancestors  had  handed  down  to  him  the  de  Mandeville  arms  which  they 
had  adopted  as  their  own  following  the  de  Say  marriage  with  Beatrice 
de  Mandeville. 

Thus  we  have  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  arms  were  some- 
times assumed,  and  varied,  among  related  baronial  families  in  the 
early  beginnings  of  the  use  of  coat-armor.  The  de  Says  adopted  the 
arms  of  the  great  heiress  of  the  de  Mandevilles,  from  whom  they  de- 
scended. Very  likely  the  de  Says  had  never  adopted  arms  of  their 
own  before  this  time,  and  the  same  was  probably  true  of  the  Beau- 
champs,  Claverings,  and  de  Veres.  We  need  not  wonder  at  such  an 
adoption  of  the  arms  of  a  great  family  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected by  those  who  were  choosing  arms  for  the  first  time,  for  during 
the  centuries  which  followed,  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
we  find  families  with  arms  of  their  own  frequently  substituting  for 
these  the  arms  of  more  prominent  families  to  whose  inheritances  they 
had  succeeded  by  marriages  with  heiresses.  This  substitution  of 
arms  was  not  done  away  with  until  the  practice  of  marshalling  arms 
by  quartering  became  general  in  England,  following  the  fashion  set 
by  Queen  Eleanor,  wife  of  Edward  I.  By  permanently  quartering 
with  o'ne's  paternal  arms  the  arms  of  the  families  of  heiresses  with 
whom  there  was  marriage,  the  honor  of  such  alliances  could  be  dis- 
played without  giving  up  one's  original  coat. 

In  the  early  period,  when  arms  were  being  assumed  by  the  barons 
and  other  freemen  of  England,  other  groups  of  related  families  may 
have  appropriated  a  common  coat-of-arms  as  the  de  Says,  Beau- 
champs,  Claverings,  and  de  Veres  did.  These  cases,  if  investigated 
with  critical  caution,  may  help  the  genealogist  to  solve  problems  of 
early  relationships  that  otherwise  seem  hopeless.  We  find  such  early 
variations  of  one  prototype  in  the  different  coats-of-arms  used  by  the 
branches  budded  off  from  the  great  house  of  Beauchamp,  Earls  of 
Warwick ;  and  it  is  even  likely  that  some  other  families  that  have  used 
a  variation  of  the  Beauchamp  arms  from  the  earliest  times, — like  the 
Washburns,  for  example, — may  prove  to  be  Beauchamps  who  changed 
their  surnames  with  their  estates.  But  deductions  of  this  kind  must 
be  made  with  the  greatest  care,  subject  to  verification  by  other  cor- 
roborative indications;  for  in  those  early  days  the  adoption  of  arms 
was  an  arbitrary  process,  unguided  by  regulation,  and  unhedged  by 

precedent.     Men  followed  their  own  notions.     It  is  centuries  later 

1 1 
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before  we  find  appeals  to  courts  of  chivalry,  revealing  the  beginnings 
of  a  tendency  to  question  one's  right  to  use  any  arms  he  might  please. 
Even  in  these  disputes  over  arms,  one's  right  to  choose  his  own  ar- 
morial bearings  was  not  questioned,  provided  that  he  did  not  select 
the  exact  arms  with  which  some  other  family  had  identified  itself 
by  long  usage. 

The  attempt  to  regulate  the  use  of  arms  by  means  of  heralds 
appointed  by  the  King  and  incorporated  into  a  college  was  a  late 
device  to  squeeze  money  out  of  the  people  by  creating  a  heraldic  mo- 
nopoly. The  whole  idea  was  decadent,  and  this  attempt  at  regulation, 
instead  of  bringing  order  out  of  confusion,  added  greatly  to  the  chaos 
and  led  to  innumerable  heraldic  blunders  which  are  so  many  pitfalls 
for  the  unwary  genealogist.  New  arms  were  granted  for  fees  to 
persons  whose  ancestors  had  used  other  arms  for  generations.  Such 
cases  are  very  numerous,  and  the  herald  who  made  the  grant  or  con- 
firmation sometimes  placed  on  record  his  confession  that  older  arms 
had  been  in  use. 

The  doctrine  taught  by  Fox-Davies  some  years  back,  that  ar- 
morial bearings  are  not  used  lawfully  unless  the  Heralds'  College  at 
London  contains  a  record  either  of  their  grant  or  confirmation,  is 
a  bit  of  humbug.  This  fully  has  been  thoroughly  exposed  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Round,  Mr.  Oswald  Barren,  and  other  competent  British  au- 
thorities, who  are  historians  as  well  as  genealogists.  The  most  an- 
cient and  most  interesting  coats-of-arms  are  precisely  those  with  the 
adoption  of  which  the  College  of  Arms  has  had  nothing  to  do. 

The  arms  of  the  Greens  of  Greens-Norton,  which  are  here  shown 
in  colors,  are  an  interesting  example  of  so-called  punning  arms,  the 
charge  on  the  shield  suggesting  the  family  name.  Chief  Justice 
Green's  father  was  Thomas  de  Boketon,  or  Buckton,  while  his  son, 
the  Chief  Justice,  who  was  born  at  Boketon  and  afterwards  acquired 
the  manor  of  Greens-Norton,  was  in  his  life-time  styled  both  de  Boke- 
ton and  de  Green.  The  bucks  in  the  Green  Arms  are  a  play  upon  Buck- 
ton,  or  Boketon,  the  manor  originally  held  by  the  family. 
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MABEL  THACHER  ROSEMARY  WASHBURN 

(  O  students  of  history,  and  to  all  who  have  felt  the  charm 
that  clings  like  a  faint  perfume  about  the  dim,  rich 
beauty  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  wanton  destruction  by 
the  barbarous  German  hordes  of  the  Chateau  de  Coucy 
has  been  one  of  the  most  clinching  proofs  of  the  in- 
nate inferiority  of  the  Teuton  race  to  the  great  peo- 
ples of  civilization  ancient  or  modern. 

The  fortress  of  Coucy  was  built  between  1230  and  1242,  by  En- 
guerrand  III,  Sire  de  Coucy,  and  this  comparatively  short  time,  ac- 
cording to  mediaeval  building  estimates,  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  building,  gave  it  a  unity  in  type  that  made  it  one  of  the  most  pei- 
fect  examples  of  feudal  architecture. 

The  village  of  Coucy-le-Chateau  is  in  northern  France,  in  the 
modern  Department  of  Aisne.  The  founder  of  the  family,  one  of  the 
most  historic  of  France  of  the  ancien  regime,  was  .Enguerrand  de 
Boves,  who  laid  siege  to  Coucy  toward  the  close  of  the  Eleventh  Cen- 
tury. He  and  his  descendants  took  the  name  of  Coucy  from  their  cap- 
tured possession,  and  to  them  Coucy  belonged  until  1400.  Enguer- 
rand VII,  Sire  de  Coucy,  Count  of  Soissons  and  Marie,  and  Chief 
Butler  of  France,  was  sent  as  a  hostage  to  England  during  the  wars 
between  that  country  and  France.  There  he  was  treated  with  great 
consideration  and  courtesy,  and  formed  so  friendly  a  relation  with 
King  Edward  III  that  the  latter  gave  him  in  marriage  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Isabel.  This  royal  marriage  and  the  fact  that  he  laid  claim  to  the 
dominions  of  Austria,  through  his  maternal  ancestry,  are  indications 
of  the  high  rank  held  by  the  proud  Lords  of  Coucy,  of  whom  one,  En- 
guerrand III,  took  for  his  device, 

"Je  ne  suis  roi  ne  due,  prince  ne  comte  aussi, 
Je  suis  le  Sire  de  Coucy!" 

Enguerrand  VII,  who,  as  stated,  married  the  English  Princess, 
Isabel,  served  in  the  crusade  of  Hungary  against  the  Sultan  Bayezid  — 
for  in  those  days  the  Hungarian  people  fought  against  the  enemies  of 
the  Cross  and  the  despoilers  of  the  holy  shrines  of  Christendom,  unlike 
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their  modern  descendants  who  are  leagued  with  the  infidel  Turks  and 
the  Satanic  rulers  of  Germany.  He  died  soon  after  the  battle  of  Nico- 
polis,  in  1397.  His  daughter,  Marie,  sold  the  fief  of  Coucy  to  Louis, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Charles  VI  of  France. 

In  1652  the  over-economical  Cardinal  Mazarin  dismantled  the 
Chateau,  which,  prior  to  its  destruction  by  the  Germans,  was  state 
property. 

The  father  of  Enguerrand  III,  mentioned  above  as  having 
adopted  so  proudly  humble  a  device,  was  Raoul  I,  born  about  1 134.  He 
has  been  sometimes  by  historians  incorrectly  identified  with  his 
nephew,  Raoul  the  Troubadour,  Chatelain  de  Coucy.  _  More  than 
twenty-five  of  the  songs  of  that  early  period  that  have  come  down  to 
us  are  attributed  to  him ;  while  he  himself  should  live  forever  in  the 
world  of  romance  as  the  tragic- fated  lover  of  the  fair  Dame  de  Fayel. 

The  Sire  de  Fayel  had  gone  to  the  wars,  and  in  his  absence,  so  the 
story  runs,  the  beautiful  Lady  of  the  Castle  fell  madly  in  love  with  the 
handsome  young  poet-castellan  of  the  neighboring  Chateau  de  Coucy, 
who  had  long  adored  her.  They  knew  a  brief  time  of  that  age-old, 
ever-fresh  happiness  of  love  that  the  Troubadours  sang  so  joyously, 
and  then  came  the  inevitable  devastating  storm.  For  the  Lord  of 
Fayel  returned  from  battle,  discovered  the  loss  of  the  wife  whose 
affections  had  never  been  his  as  his  tenderness  had  never  been  hers. 
His  discovery  unknown  to  the  Dame  de  Fayel,  he  challenged  to  com- 
bat the  Sire  de  Coucy,  and  left  him  slain  on  the  field.  That  night  as 
they  sat  at  supper  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Castle,  her  husband  set  be- 
fore her  a  dish  of  which  she  partook  till  all  was  eaten.  On  being  asked 
if  she  had  found  the  viand  to  her  taste,  she  replied  that  never  before 
had  she  eaten  such  delicious  food.  "You  have  eaten  your  lover's 
heart,"  cried  Fayel.  The  lady  stood  frozen  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said:  "Since  I  have  fed  on  so  noble  a  heart,  never  more  shall  food 
pass  my  lips!"  And,  keening  her  vow,  she  never  more  took  food  or 
drink,  but  starved  herself  to  death.  So  runs  the  grim  little  tale,  which 
yet  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  lesser  romances  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

But  Coucy,  with  its  valiant  warriors,  its  haughty  nobles,  and  its 
Prince  of  Troubadours,  is  gone.  The  strong  castle  that  survived  the 
battles  of  feudalism,  the  foreign  wars  of  France  and  her  civil  conflicts, 
that  has  not  for  centuries  been  in  use  as  a  fortress  or  put  to  any  mili- 
tary purpose  whatsoever,  has  served  to  furnish  wicked  pleasure  for  a 
few  hours  to  a  horde  of  savages. 
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JOB  has  touched  the  world  to  knighthood  with  the  acco- 
lade of  time, 
In  an  oath  to  frame  no  compact  with  the  strangle- 

clutch  of  crime; 
And  his  trumpet  thrills  the  peoples  in  the  crisis  of  the 

fight, 

"Every  soul,  an  ensign ! — Forward,  with  the  Standards  of  the  Right !" 

Out  of  agonies  the  ages  watch  and  trembling  wave  the  way, 
In  an  anguish  lest  their  children  fail  to  battle  dark  to  day: 
It  will  break  their  hearts  to  stumble  or  to  stammer  in  their  sight 
In  a  quailing  of  our  souls  that  bear  the  Standards  of  the  Right. 

Even  might  to  right  shall  rally  if  no  parley  arm  the  wrong; 
For  the  truth,  our  draft-recruiter,  shall  make  righteousness  the  strong 
Where  the  conscience  is  commander,  and  the  hand  and  spirit  smite 
From  the  souls  of  men  embattled  round  the  Standards  of  the  Right. 

In  the  Teuton  Cain  we  wrestle  our  iniquities  of  yore, 
As  the  conquerors  or  captives  of  the  spectre  of  Before : 
Out  of  purgings  of  the  darkness  in  the  burnings  of  the  night 
Cometh  sacrificial  morning  on  the  Standards  of  the  Right. 

All  the  errors  of  the  half-way,  all  the  evils  we  have  done, 

Our  betrayers,  whimper,  counseling  the  half-way  with  the  Hun. 

"Unconditional  surrender  of  the  darkness  to  the  light !" 

Live,  O  Vow,  and  crown  the  victors  round  the  Standards  of  the  Right ! 


Reproduced  from  The  New  York  Times,  January  16,  1918. 
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GEORGE  SHERWOOD  HODGINS 

Editor  of  "Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering" 

E  it  known  unto  all  men  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  a  special  or  personal  flag.  The  flag  is 
analagous  to  the  Royal  Standard  of  Great  Britain 
and  to  those  of  the  surviving  monarchies  of  Europe 
today.  The  President's  flag  is  blue,  upon  which  ap- 

pears  that  portion  of  the  Great  Seal  which  is  generally 

used,  and  which  is  the  only  side  of  the  seal  which  has  ever  been  en- 
graved; viz:  the  eagle  bearing  the  escutcheon  and  the  crest  of 
stars.  These  devices  form  what  is  officially  described  as  the  coat  of 
arms  and  crest  of  the  United  States. 

The  arms  are  a  bald  eagle,  displayed,*  proper.  The  word  "dis- 
played" here  is  a  technical  heraldic  word,  and  is  applied  to  the  position 
of  birds  of  prey  facing  the  beholder,  with  expanded  wings.  The 
American  eagle  on  this  coat  of  arms  is  "displayed,"  with  wings  ele- 
vated, that  is,  the  points  or  ends  of  the  wings  are  raised,  otherwise 
they  would  be  "inverted."  The  word  "proper"  here  used  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  colors  are  those  which  would  be  found  in  Nature. 
On  the  breast  of  the  eagle  is  a  shield  of  thirteen  vertical  "pales  alter- 
nately silver  (white)  and  gules  (red).  There  are  seven  white  pales, 
or  what  might  be  called  upright  bars,  and  six  red.  The  white  pales 
being  odd  in  number,  make  the  edges  of  the  shield  white.  This  order 
of  red  and  white  stripes  is  reversed  in  the  National  Ensign,  the  object 
being  that  when  the  flag  shows  against  the  sky,  the  edges  shall  make 
a  distinct  boundary.  In  this  shield  white  is  the  color  of  the  borders. 
In  the  Ensign,  red  is  the  marginal  hue. 

The  shield  has  a  "chief"  of  blue,  that  is  the  upper  horizontal  third 
of  the  shield  is  azure.  There  are  no  stars  on  the  chief,  they  are  shown 
in  the  "crest."  The  sinister  talon  of  the  eagle  holds  thirteen  arrows, 
proper,  as  specified  by  act  of  Congress.  The  dexter  talon  grasps  an 
olive  branch,  proper,  and  it  is  usually  depicted  as  having  thirteen 
leaves  and  thirteen  olive  berries,  though  this  number  is  not  prescribed 
by  law. 
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The  tail  feathers  of  this  heraldic  eagle  are  nine  in  number,  and 
are  spread  out  fan-wise  from  the  body.  There  is  no  bird  known  in 
Nature  which  has  an  odd  number  of  tail  feathers.  The  tail  feathers 
of  any  living  specimen  are  always  of  an  even  number  or  they  are  in 
pairs.  The  fact  that  this  heraldic  bird  has  nine,  an  uneven  number, — 
is  not  the  result  of  carelessness  or  ignorance.  It  is  part  of  the  em- 
blematic design.  The  thirteen  States  which  originally  formed  the 
Union  were  ist  Delaware  7th  Dec.  1787;  2nd  Pennsylvania  I2th  Dec. 
1787;  3rd  New  Jersey  i8th  Dec.  1787;  4th  Georgia  2nd  Jan.  1788; 
5th  Connecticut  Qth  Jan.  1788;  6th  Massachusetts  7th  Feb.  1788;  7th 
Maryland  28th  Apr.  1788;  8th  South  Carolina  23rd  May  1788;  9th 
New  Hampshire  2ist  June  1788;  loth  Virginia  26th  June  1788;  nth 
New  York  26th  July  1788;  I2th  North  Carolina  2ist  Nov.  1788;  I3th 
Rhode  Island  29th  May  1790.  Of  these  thirteen,  nine  form  the  re- 
quired 2/3  majority  necessary  to  ratify  the  union.  The  nine  tail 
feathers  of  the  American  eagle,  typify  this  fact  and  so  perpetuate  the 
number  that  had  to  form  the  quorum. 

The  "crest"  is  placed  over  the  eagle's  head  and  is  a  golden 
•'glory"  breaking  through  a  ring  of  white  (i.  e.  proper),  clouds.  On 
the  "glory"  are  thirteen  five-pointed  silver  (white)  stars,  and  they 
represent  a  new  constellation  in  the  political  firmament.  The  motto 
is  not  placed  as  it  usually  is,  in  a  coat  of  arms.  In  the  United  States 
arms  it  is  a  golden  ribbon  held  in  the  eagle's  mouth.  The  letters  are 
black;  "E  Pluribus  Unum,"  meaning  "One  out  of  many."  This  has 
reference  to  the  formation  of  a  single  nation  by  the  union  of 
federating  states. 

The  believers  in  the  Anglo-Israel  theory  of  the  origin  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  refer  a  part  of  the  proof  of  their  deduc- 
tions to  the  fact  that  the  "Eagle  among  the  Stars,"  now  emblematic 
of  the  United  States,  was  a  standard  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  children 
of  Israel.  The  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  carried  away  672  B.  C.  by  the 
Assyrians,  were  not  the  Jews,  but  formed  a  people  whose  existence 
was  never  destroyed,  but  whose  identity  has  been  obscured  for  so 
many  long  years,  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  reappear  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race. 

The  flag  of  the  Vice-President  is  white.  The  eagle  is  brown 
with  feathers  outlined  in  white.  The  talons  and  beak  are  yellow, 
worked  with  black  worsted.  The  shield  is  blue  in  chief,  with  vertical 
pales  white  and  red,  below.  In  the  halo  or  "glory"  on  this  flag,  the 
stars  are  white,  placed  on  a  field  of  light  blue,  outlined  with  rays  of 
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yellow  worsted.  The  white  ground  of  the  flag  prevents  the  definite 
dermarkation  of  the  white  cloud  which  should  surround  the  "glory." 
This  part  of  the  crest,  i.  e.  the  halo,  is  outlined  with  yellow  worsted, 
so  that  practically  almost  the  same  effect  is  produced  as  that  on  the 
President's  flag. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  a  flag  with  the  ground  of  the  flag  red, 
and  the  coat  of  arms  is  shown  in  form  as  on  the  President's  flag.  The 
four  corners  of  the  War  Secretary's  flag  each  contains  one  white,  five- 
pointed  star,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  has  a  similar  flag, 
with  a  white  ground,  but  the  four  corner  stars  and  the  emblems  are 
red. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  order  of  the  ranking 
colors  of  the  United  States  are  Blue,  White  and  Red.  The  highest 
executive  dignitary,  the  President,  uses  blue,  the  Vice  President,  lesser 
in  rank,  takes  white,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  has  red.  The  blue 
was  the  color  of  the  canton  of  the  National  Ensign,  and  upon  it  the 
stars  which  were  the  only  alteration  made  to  the  then  existing  flag, 
which  was  prescribed  in  1777,  may  have  brought  the  blue  color  for- 
ward as  the  most  suitable  color  to  form  the  ground  of  the  President's 
flag.  This  is,  of  course,  mere  conjecture.  The  fact  was  certainly 
known  at  that  time,  that  the  order  of  the  ranking  colors  of  Great 
Britain  were  the  Red,  White  and  Blue,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  desire 
to  reverse  the  order  for  this  country  might  have  seemed  the  appro- 
priate thing  to  do.  This  again  is  solely  conjecture. 

Rear  Admiral  Preble,  U.  S.  N.,  in  his  book  on  "The  American 
Flag,"  published  by  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  in  1880,  gives  an 
account  of  how  the  song,  "Three  Cheers  for  the  Red,  White  and 
Blue,"  came  to  be  written.  The  words  and  music  were  written  and 
composed  by  an  Englishman,  in  this  country.  They  were  intended  for 
the  use  of  an  American  music  hall  singer,  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  author  had  English  naval  matters  uppermost  in  his  mind 
at  the  time,  as  shown  by  his  reference  to  the  three  British  squadrons, 
and  the  order  of  the  ranking  colors  are  given  by  him.  Admiral  Preble 
points  out  that  they  should  have  been  the  Blue,  White  and  Red,  for 
this  country.  Neither  author  nor  singer  appears  to  have  noticed  any 
discrepancies  in  the  song.  It  very  soon  became  popular  in  London, 
and  was  thought  by  many  to  have  been  English  in  origin.  It  was  not, 
though  the  obvious  British  allusions,  made  probably  without  intention, 
gave  color  to  the  belief  that  it  had  been  adapted  for  use  here.  The 
fact  was  that  it  was  in  origin  intended  to  be  entirely  American.  The 
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song  and  music  were  composed  by  Thomas  a  Becket,  in  1843,  and  tne 
song  was  sung  in  this  country  by  Mr.  David  T.  Shaw,  at  that  time,  in 
the  theatre  where  he  was  engaged. 

Another  flag  called  the  Jack  is  simply  the  blue  canton  of  the 
National  Ensign,  the  stripes  having  been  discarded.  This  flag  is  often 
the  "pilof  signal"  on  the  ships  of  the  navy  in  foreign  waters.  The 
United  States  Jack  is  produced  by  cutting  away  the  red  and  white 
stripes  of  the  larger  flag  and  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  a 
separate  flag  originally. 

There  is  also  what  is  called  the  Boat  Flag.  This  flag  is  similar 
to  the  National  Ensign,  but  the  stars,  although  arranged  in  parallel 
rows,  are  only  thirteen  in  number.  A  naval  officer  going  ashore  from 
his  ship,  or  returning,  or  visiting,  in  foreign  countries,  uses  the  boat 
flag.  The  yacht  ensign  used  in  this  country  has  the  thirteen  stars 
arranged  in  a  circle  on  the  canton  with  an  anchor  in  the  centre,  and  in 
this  form  perpetuates  the  memory  of  the  early  National  Ensign.  This 
is  not,  however,  an  official  flag. 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  the  National  Ensign  of  the  United  States 
of  America  one  is  naturally  led  to  consider  the  procedure  of  the  British 
authorities  in  days  previous  to  the  War  of  Independence.  When 
James  I.  of  England  and  VI.  of  Scotland  ascended  the  throne  of  what 
was  thereafter  known  as  Great  Britain,  he  did  not  unite  the  parlia- 
ments of  the  two  countries.  He  effected  what  might  be  called  a  royal, 
not  a  legislative  union.  The  ships  of  each  country  were  not  consoli- 
dated into  one  navy,  but  remained  upon  the  sea  as  separate  units,  each 
flying  at  the  main  mast-head  the  Jacks  of  England  and  Scotland, 
respectively.  The  Jack  of  England  is  a  white  flag  bearing  one  bright, 
red,  broad  cross  throughout.  This  last  word  means  that  the  arms  of 
the  cross  reach  the  edges  of  the  flag.  This  is  usually  called  the  St. 
George's  cross.  The  Jack  of  Scotland  is  a  blue  flag  bearing  a  white 
X-shaped  cross  or  saltire,  the  latter  word  derived  from  the  Latin, 
saltatorium,  a  kind  of  stirrup.  This  is  known  as  the  St.  Andrew's 
cross. 

These  Jacks  borne  by  the  ships  of  England  and  Scotland,  indi- 
cated nationality,  and  much  jealousy  and  friction  occurred  on  the  high 
seas  when  a  ship  of  one  country  met  a  ship  of  another.  Each  claimed 
the  right  to  be  saluted,  and  often  an  actual  fight  was  indulged  in,  to 
settle  the  vexed  question.  With  a  view  of  putting  an  end  to  these  un- 
seemly quarrels  James  had  a  Jack  designed  embodying  the  two  rival 
crosses.  This  was  a  blue  flag  with  the  white  saltire  of  St.  Andrew 
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overlaid  with  the  red  cross  of  St.  George,  a  small  white  edging  or 
fimbriation  surrounding  the  cross  of  St.  George,  as  it  is  against 
heraldic  rules  to  permit  red  to  touch  blue.  James  ordered  that  this 
new  combination  Jack,  designed  by  his  heralds,  was  to  be  flown  at  the 
main  top-mast,  and  that  the  Jack  of  each  separate  country  might  still 
be  flown  by  ships  of  England  and  Scotland,  but  either  was  hereafter 
to  be  hoisted  on  the  fore  top.  The  combination  flag  on  the  main  top 
was  called  the  "additional  Jack  of  James."  This  was  in  1606.  Later 
in  Queen  Anne's  time  when  the  parliaments  of  Scotland  and  England 
were  united  in  1707,  the  additional  Jack  of  James  was  modified  in  the 
fimbriation  or  edging  of  white  which  surrounds  St.  George's  cross 
was  made  larger  than  in  the  preceding  flag  and  became  wide  enough 
to  suggest  the  white  ground,  as  was  intended,  of  the  English  Jack. 
This  was  called  the  Union  Jack  and  was  for  the  first  time  officially 
referred  to  in  the  Queen's  orders  as  "Our  Jack."  It  was  ordered  to 
be  worn  by  all  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  and  the  additional  Jack 
of  James  disappeared,  as  did  also  the  separate  Jacks  of  England  and 
Scotland  from  the  ships.  The  Union  Jack  was  the  first,  and  is  the 
oldest  flag  of  Democracy  in  the  world,  typifying  parliamentary  union 
and  not  a  union  of  crowns.  It  is  said  that  on  the  introduction  of  the 
Irish  cross  in  1801,  it  terminated  the  existence  of  Queen  Anne's  Jack. 
This  it  most  certainly  did,  heraldically,  just  as  the  entrance  of  a  new 
State  into  the  Union  by  adding  a  star  completely  obliterates  the  heraldic 
existence  of  the  previous  flag,  without  destroying  the  significance  or 
the  intended  meaning  or  idea  of  the  device  used  on  the  flag. 

According  to  British  practice  there  are  several  words  used  to 
denote  particular  flags.  The  King's  flag  is  the  Royal  Standard,  the 
Union  Jack  is  the  people's  flag,  but  when  carried  by  an  infantry  regi- 
ment it  is  called  the  King's  colors  to  distinguish  it  from  the  regimental 
flag.  This  usage  is  strictly  peculiar  to  a  Jack  on  regimental  parade. 
There  are  three  ensigns  made  by  adding  the  Jack,  a  large  plain  field. 
The  red  ensign  has  the  Union  Jack  in  the  upper  corner  next  the  flag- 
staff. This  corner  is  one  of  the  cantons.  The  red  ensign  is  the  large 
red  flag,  with  the  Jack  in  the  first  quarter,  and  is  the  flag  of  the  mer- 
chant Marine.  The  British  Jack  and  the  ensigns  are  just  twice  as  long 
as  they  are  high.  The  blue  ensign  is  reserved  for  government  ships, 
not  men  o'  war,  and  for  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  and  it  has  a  large 
blue  field  with  the  Jack  in  the  upper  corner  next  the  staff.  The  flag 
of  the  Royal  Navy  is  the  white  ensign.  This  is  the  Jack  of  England 
cantoning  the  Jack  of  Great  Britain.  The  Union  Jack  is  a  flag  in 
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itself  and  the  ensigns  are  simply  made  by  adding  to  the  Jack  a  large 
colored  field  to  indicate  the  service  that  the  ship  carrying  it  may  be  in. 

The  restoration  of  Charles  II  took  place  in  1685,  and  shortly 
after,  the  Duke  of  York,  his  brother,  was  appointed  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral of  England,  Ireland  and  Wales,  etc.,  and  the  dominions  of  New 
England,  Jamaica,  Virginia,  etc.,  in  America.  The  flag  of  the  Lord 
High  Admiral,  and  now  of  the  Admiralty  is  a  foul  anchor  yellow  on 
a  red  ground.  During  the  English  Civil  War  (1642-1652)  many 
different  devices  and  flags  were  carried  by  the  contending  parties. 
The  principal  flag  colors  were  generally  red  for  the  Royalists  and 
orange  for  the  Parliamentary  forces.  Blue  was  the  Scottish  color, 
but  all  had  the  canton  in  white  bearing  the  red  cross  of  St.  George. 
It  has  been  thought  that  at  this  period,  a  blue  flag  was  adopted  as  the 
New  England  standard  which  is  described  as  having  a  red  cross  on  a 
white  canton  placed  in  the  upper  corner  next  the  flag-staff,  in  the  first 
division  of  which  was  an  intersected  globe,  typical  of  America  as  the 
new  world.  (  See  Carrel  Allard  in  his  Niewe  Hollandre  Scheeps-Bouw, 
published  in  Amsterdam,  1705.)  A  similar  flag  is  noted  in  a  French 
work  on  the  subject,  published  in  1737.  John  Beaumont,  Jr.,  in  his 
"Present  State  of  the  Universe,"  (fourth  edition,  London,  1704),  gives 
the  New  England  flag  as  bearing  on  a  square  red  field  a  white  canton 
with  the  red  cross,  in  the  first  quarter  of  which  is  a  green  tree.  The 
Colonists  had  as  early  as  1652  adopted  the  pine  tree  as  a  device  upon 
their  coinage.  Alexander  Justice's  "Land  and  Sea"  (London,  1705), 
represents  the  same  flag.  See  Notes  and  Queries  (London  second 
series,  Chapter  XII,  page  444;  third,  Chapter  I,  page  72),  and  Drake's 
History  of  Boston. 

The  quest  for  the  origin  of  the  National  Ensign  of  the  United 
States  is  best  followed  by  examining  the  history  of  the  East  India 
Company.  This  company's  house  flag  was  a  flag  with  alternate  red 
and  white  stripes  and  bearing  the  Union  Jack  of  that  day  in  the  upper 
staff-canton.  The  annals  of  the  East  India  Company  make  no  men- 
tion of  this  flag,  but  as  early  as  1704,  the  ships  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany bore  flags  with  thirteen  red  and  white  stripes  with  the  cross  of 
St.  George  in  the  canton.  The  Registrar  at  the  India  office  in  London 
has  made  a  collection  of  references  to  the  East  India  Company's  flag. 
So  far  as  he  knows,  the  flag  was  first  mentioned  in  1876,  and  was 
evidently  known  at  that  time.  The  early  records  show  that  the  num- 
ber of  stripes  varied  between  nine  and  thirteen,  but  later  records  all 
give  the  number  as  thirteen.  The  flag  was  worn  by  the  East  India 
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Company's  vessels,  and  by  native  ships  employed  in  the  Company's 
service. 

It  is  not  evident  at  what  exact  date  the  East  India  Company  first 
adopted  the  house  flag  by  which  it  became  known.  There  is,  however, 
in  the  British  Museum  (Pennant  Collection)  a  print  showing  the 
Puritans  destroying  in  Cheapside  what  was  to  them  an  idolatrous 
cross  in  the  street  in  that  year,  1644,  and  among  the  flags  shown  was 
one  which  had  two  red  stripes  on  a  white  ground  and  the  white  canton 
bearing  a  red  St.  George's  cross.  The  canton  extends  over  the  first 
two  red  stripes.  A  writer  signing  himself  "I.  J.  G.,"  says  that  a  striped 
flag  was,  as  early  as  1644,  employed  in  the  British  Navy  and  was  used 
as  a  signal  flag. 

Instructions  on  the  basis  of  Admiralty  Regulations  were  issued 
in  1640  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  These  were  improved  and  amplified 
in  1653  by  Sir  William  Penn,  when  appointed  one  of  the  Generals  of 
the  Fleet;  and  twelve  years  later  Additional  Instructions  were  drawn 
up  by  James,  Duke  of  York,  on  board  the  "Royal  Charles,"  27th  April, 
1665. 

All  the  regulations  were  soon  consolidated  by  this  Duke  of  York, 
and  made  into  one  "Code  of  Marine  Laws."  In  the  sailing  instruc- 
tions of  that  day  under  this  Code  we  have  in  (No.  XXIV)  these 
words:  "When  the  admiral  shall  put  forth  a  flag  striped  with  red 
and  white  on  the  fore  top-mast  head,  the  admiral  of  the  white  squadron 
shall  send  out  ships  to  chase,  etc."  Another  similar  reference  to  this 
procedure  may  be  found  in  an  article  on  "Signals"  (Harris  Lexicon 
Technicum,  second  series,  London,  1723),  and  also  in  Croker's  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts  and  Sciences  (London,  1766).  It  says:  "If  he  (the 
Admiral)  would  have  the  Red  Squadron  drawn  into  a  line  of  battle, 
one  abreast  of  another,  he  puts  abroad  a  flag,  striped  red  and  white, 
on  the  flagstaff  at  the  main  top-mast  head,  with  a  pendant  under  it, 
and  fires  a  gun ;  if  the  white  or  second  squadron  is  to  do  so,  the  flag 
is  striped  red,  white  and  blue;  if  for  the  Blue  squadron  the  flag  was 
to  be  the  general  one,  or  white  traversed  with  a  red  cross."  The 
striped  flag  appears  when  used,  to  have  been  a  signal  flag,  having 
no  device  in  the  canton. 

Entick's  Naval  History  (London,  1757)  shows  two  examples  of 
these  striped  signal  flags.  One  of  the  flags  has  eleven  stripes,  red 
and  white,  and  the  other  has  twelve  stripes,  red,  white  and  blue.  In 
a  work  by  Keble  Chatterton  (London:  T.  Werner  Laurie,  Ltd.)  on 
page  78,  there  is  a  picture  from  a  photograph  of  an  original  painting, 
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showing  the  launching  of  the  East  India  Company's  ship,  "Edin- 
burgh." The  centre  flag  on  this  ship  has  stripes  in  the  "fly,"  or  part 
remote  from  the  staff,  with  the  Jack  in  the  canton.  Another  picture 
shows  the  East  India  Company's  cruiser,  "Panther,"  in  Suez  harbor 
in  1794  with  a  stern  flag  having  stripes  in  the  "fly"  and  St.  George's 
cross  in  the  upper  staff  canton.  In  the  same  work  occurs  this  piece 
of  information  (page  6)  :  "It  was  because  they  were  ever  expectant 
of  a  fight  that  they  (The  East  India  Company's  ships)  were  run 
practically  naval  fashion.  They  were  heavily  armed  with  guns,  they 
had  their  special  code  of  signals  for  day  and  night,  they  carried  their 
gunners,  who  were  drilled  and  always  prepared  to  fight,  and  we  shall 
see  more  than  one  instance  when  these  merchant  ships  were  far  too 
much  for  a  French  admiral  and  his  squadron." 

There  seems  ample  warrant  here  to  connect  the  striped  signal 
flags  of  the  British  Navy  with  the  house  flag  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, but  the  house  flag  had  previous  to  Anne's  reign  a  St.  George's 
cross  or  the  Jack  of  James  in  the  canton,  and  during  and  after  her  life 
the  Union  Jack  of  her  day  appeared  in  the  flag.  The  company 
adopted  this  particular  ensign,  very  probably  because  it  required  a 
maritime  flag.  It  could  not  use  a  flag  designating  the  Navy,  though 
its  powers  and  practices  approximated  to  those  of  the  Navy,  but  it 
took  a  naval  flag — one  of  the  signal  flags,  which  was  known  and  rec- 
ognized by  war  ships  of  the  British  government,  and  it  added  the 
Union  device  in  the  canton. 

Admiral  Charles  Saunders  of  the  British  Navy  when  in  the 
harbor  of  Louisbourg  and  before  he  sailed  for  Quebec,  on  I5th  May, 
1759,  issued  certain  "Sailing  Orders  and  Instructions,"  and  among 
his  signal  flags  he  mentioned  some  with  yellow  and  white  stripes  and 
others  with  red  and  white  stripes.  An  author  in  the  Historical  Maga- 
zine (1867)  thinks  it  is  quite  likely  that  Provincial;  that  is,  ships  of 
the  American  Colonies,  vessels  which  joined  the  fleet,  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  striped  flag,  and  that  the  striped  flag  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies,  while  struggling  for  Independence,  might  have  found 
in  the  signal  flag  with  the  red  and  white  stripes,  the  antecedent  of 
their  own  flag  of  later  date,  if  they  did  not  adopt  it  in  a  spirit  of  pure 
bravado  or  as  a  remembrance  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the 
340  chests  of  tea  thrown  into  Boston  harbor  in  1773. 

This  brings  us  to  the  East  India  Company's  house  flag  which  we 
have  shown  or  advanced  reasonable  grounds  for  believing,  was  taken 
from  the  British  Naval  signal  code.  The  striped  signal  flags  were 
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designated  by  the  Duke  of  York,  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  younger 
brother  of  Charles  II.  The  Duke's  title  is  perpetuated  in  the  name  of 
New  York.  The  striped  flag  was  designated  by  Admiral  Saunders, 
and  the  engravings  of  the  East  Indiamen  "Edinburgh"  and  the  com- 
pany's cruiser,  "Panther,"  had  the  striped  flag.  It  therefore  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  striped  flag  had  its  origin  in  the  British 
Navy.  The  striped  flag  being  British,  and  naval,  came  at  length  to 
be  worn  by  ships  of  the  East  India  Company.  At  the  time  the  Com- 
pany came  into  existence,  which  was  on  the  last  day  of  1600,  the  St. 
George's  cross  was  placed  in  the  upper  left-hand  canton  of  the  striped 
flag.  Later  in  the  time  of  James  I,  the  "additional  Jack"  occupied  the 
canton,  and  the  single  cross  of  St.  George  was  removed.  After  1707 
the  Queen  Anne's  Jack  was  used. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  the  thirteen  alternate  red  and  white  stripes, 
with  the  Jack  of  that  day  in  the  upper  left  hand  canton,  that  we  now 
make  official  acquaintance  with  the  flag  of  the  East  India  Company. 
On  Sunday,  26th  November,  1733,  the  East  India  Company's  ship, 
"Dartmouth,"  Captain  Hall,  arrived  in  Boston  harbor,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  chests  of  Bohea  tea,  and  anchored  below  the  castle. 
A  second  and  third  vessel  soon  arrived:  The  "Eleanor,"  of  which 
Bruce  was  master,  and  a  brig  commanded  by  Captain  Coffin.  All 
three  ships  were  eventually  ordered  to  anchor  side  by  side  at  Griffin's 
wharf.  There  was  a  total  342  chests  of  tea  valued  at  £18,000.  (See 
Tea  Leaves,  by  Francis  Samuel  Drake,  published  by  A.  C.  Crane, 
Boston,  1884.)  Mr.  Robert  W.  Leonard  of  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  writing 
of  this  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  under  date  of  3Oth  Dec.  1916,  says, 
"The  Boston  Tea  Party  was  resentment  at  the  first  attempt  to  monop- 
olize trade."  "Our  people  were  engaged,"  he  says,  "in  smuggling 
with  the  connivance  of  the  customs  officers.  We  used  the  Dutch  East 
India  tea,  brought  from  St.  Eustace.  The  British  East  India  Com- 
pany had  seventeen  million  pounds  of  tea  in  their  warehouses;  to 
relieve  this  company,  the  duty  on  tea  was  reduced  from  one  shilling 
a  pound  to  threepence,  it  did  not  pay  to  smuggle  tea  to  evade  this 
small  duty,  and  to  add  to  this,  the  tea  for  Boston  was  consigned  to  R. 
Clark  &  Son.  (Mr.  Clark  was  the  father-in-law  of  John  Singleton 
Copley)  the  eminent  artist  and  father  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Joshua 
Winslow,  Benjamin  Faneuil,  and  two  sons  of  Governor  Hutchinson. 
The  merchants  who  were  not  in  this  combine  resented  this  monopoly 
of  the  tea  trade.  Their  clerks  and  some  young  fellows  ripe  for  a  lark, 
made  a  pretense  of  disguising  themselves  and  threw  the  tea  overboard. 
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All  the  participants  were  known  and  some  were  proscribed  later  for 
being  loyalists.  The  act  was  generally  approved." 

Whether  all  the  facts  here  detailed  are  strictly  accurate,  we  can 
not  say,  but  the  act  involving  the  destruction  of  the  tea  was  generally 
approved,  and  it  forms  one  of  the  earliest  movements  pointing  to  the 
growing  feeling  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction,  which  later  took  shape 
as  an  armed  struggle  for  independence.  When  the  tea  had  been 
thrown  overboard,  the  flags  of  the  three  East  Indiamen  were  hauled 
down  and  carried  off  in  triumph.  They  were  the  flags  with  the 
thirteen  alternate  red  and  white  stripes  and  the  Union  Jack  of  1707 
in  the  canton.  This  flag  is  often  called  the  "Cambridge"  flag,  because 
on  2nd  January,  1776,  Washington  hoisted  one  of  the  East  India 
Company's  flags  at  Cambridge,-  Mass.,  and  thus  in  the  name  of  the 
fighting  Colonists  adopted  the  house  flag  of  a  most  honorable  British 
trading  organization,  as  the  National  Ensign  of  the  new  Republic. 
The  thirteen  stripes  which  now  represent  the  thirteen  States  first  in 
revolt,  had  no  such  significance  in  the  East  India  Company's  service. 
It  may  have  been  that  in  the  days  when  the  striped  flag  was  used  to 
call  for  formation  of  a  line  of  battle,  the  red  ensign  of  Great  Britain 
was  so  to  speak  overlayed  with  six  white  stripes,  indicating  the  forma- 
tion the  ships  were  to  assume,  and  these  stripes  so  laid  on,  would  leave 
the  upper  and  lower  margin  of  the  "fly"  distinctly  red  and  would 
thus  define  the  flag  against  the  sky  better  than  if  one  or  both  had 
been  white.  The  signal  flag  had  no  device  whatever  in  the  canton. 

The  considerations  which  seem  to  have  weighed  with  Washington 
and  those  associated  with  him,  was  that  the  adoption  of  this  flag  gave 
them  a  national  ensign  with  which  the  British  Government  and  Navy 
were  acquainted,  so  that  mistakes  at  sea  would  be  more  easily  avoided 
than  if  a  new  and  hitherto  unknown  flag  had  been  used.  The  East 
India  Company's  flag  was  an  honorable  one,  representing  an  organi- 
zation second  only  in  prestige  to  the  Royal  Navy  itself.  It  was  well 
known  to  all  who  sailed  the  seas,  and  the  thirteen  stripes  had  an  added 
significance  to  the  Colonists  who  sought  to  gain  independence  under 
its  folds. 

The  fact  is  that  at  the  time  the  thirteen  colonies  took  up  arms  the 
East  India  Company's  flag  had,  by  an  interesting  coincidence,  just 
thirteen  stripes.  The  East  India  Company,  although  originally  a 
trading  organization,  became  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  commer- 
cial concern  the  world  has  ever  seen  in  early  or  modern  times.  It  had 
lent  money  to  the  British  Government,  and  had  waged  wars,  made 
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peace,  and  performed  various  governmental  acts.  In  India,  in  1765, 
Lord  Clive  had  availed  himself  of  the  outstanding  sovereignty  of  the 
great  Mogul  by  procuring  from  him  on  behalf  of  the  Company  the 
grant  of  the  Dewani,  or  the  right  to  collect  the  revenue  of  his  do- 
minions. This  right  involved  the  whole  administration  of  civil  justice, 
which  with  actual  possession  and  with  military  power,  practically 
completed  the  full  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  Behar  and 
Orissa.  Nominally  this  territory  was  held  in  vassalage  from  the 
Mogul;  but  criminal  justice  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Newah  of 
Murshidabad. 

The  Company,  judging  from  its  unique  position  in  British  affairs, 
probably  itself  had  taken  the  red  and  white  signal  flag  of  the  British 
navy  and  added  the  Jack  of  Anne  in  the  upper  flag-staff  canton.  It 
had  probably  flown  the  ensign  thus  formed  as  the  world-wide  house- 
flag  of  the  huge  quasi-sovereign  trading  company.  It  was,  therefore, 
from  the  flag  of  an  organization  of  acknowledged  power  and  prestige 
that  the  United  States  ensign  was  originally  derived.  The  flag  was 
of  world-wide  renown.  It  was  inseparably  associated  with  the  prowess 
and  with  the  valor  of  its  sailors  on  the  high  seas,  and  with  the  strong 
administrative  capacity  of  the  Company's  militant  officials  in  the 
larger  and  important  matters  of  governmental  policy.  The  origin  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  was  as  honorable  as  it  was  unique. 

The  Union  Jack,  which  at  first  appeared  on  the  flag,  remained 
there  until  the  Continental  Congress  on  I4th  June,  1777,  prescribed 
and  fixed  the  National  Ensign.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Washington 
fought  for  about  eighteen  months  with  the  Union  Jack  of  Anne  in 
the  canton  of  his  flag,  and  no  incongruity  in  this  procedure  was  seen 
in  his  so  doing,  because  the  union  of  the  colonies  was  still  technically 
unbroken.  However,  as  the  determination  to  achieve  independence 
grew  and  strengthened,  Congress  enacted  in  June,  1777,  "That  the 
flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States  be  thirteen  stripes  alternate  red 
and  white ;  that  the  union  be  thirteen  stars,  white,  in  a  blue  field,  rep- 
resenting a  new  constellation."  "Union"  does  not  mean  "canton," 
though  it  is  here  so  used.  The  British  Union  is  a  distinct  flag,  the 
Union  Jack.  Calling  the  canton  the  union  is  probably  that  the  symbol 
of  union  generally  occupied  that  space  in  the  flag. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  has  arisen  about  the  flag  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Washington  coat  of  arms  was  composed  of  three  stars 
and  two  red  bars  on  a  white  ground.  This  is  supposed  by  many  to  be 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  National  Ensign. 
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George  Washington's  crest  was  a  raven,  and  the  shield  was  white  with 
two  red  bars  across  it,  and  three  red  mullets  in  chief.  No  record  has 
been  found  in  the  correspondence  of  George  Washington,  nor  has 
any  reference  been  discovered  in  the  correspondence  of  any  of  his 
friends  or  associates,  regarding  any  connection  between  the  Wash- 
ington coat  of  arms  and  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  National  Ensign. 
If  the  coincidence  was  noticed  it  has  not  been  mentioned,  or  if  any 
satisfaction  was  felt  at  the  alleged  connection  of  the  Washington 
family  arms  with  the  device  on  the  flag,  it  has  not  been  expressed. 
The  word  "mullet"  is  derived  from  the  French.  There  are  practically 
no  stars,  so  called,  in  English  heraldry.  If  the  rays  are  wavy,  they 
are  called  "estoiles."  If  straight  they  are  called  "mullets,"  from  the 
French  "mollette,"  the  rowel  of  the  spur.  If  the  number  of  rays  is 
not  specified,  as  they  usually  are,  it  is  taken  that  six  rays  are  meant. 
The  mullet,  being  the  rowel  of  the  spur,  is  very  frequently  pierced 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre.  The  "star"  of  the  "stars  atind  stripes"  is 
really  a  mullet  of  five  points,  but  is  not  pierced.  The  stars  in  the 
original  flag  when  the  Jack  was  replaced  in  the  canton  by  the  con- 
stellation device,  were  arranged  in  a  circle  like  a  round  robin,  so  that 
no  State  should  be  able  to  claim  undue  importance,  which  might  possi- 
bly be  indicated  by  position. 

A  letter  recently  received  by  the  author  from  the  Admiralty 
Office  in  London  says:  "The  number  of  stripes  or  bars  in  the  East 
India  Company's  flag  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  fixed  quantity, 
as  the  number  varies -from  nine  to  thirteen  or  more  in  the  old  flag 
books.  It  is  unlikely  that  there  is  any  significance  in  the  number 
thirteen,  but  that  this  was  simply  a  convenient  number  of  breadths  of 
material  for  making  up  the  depth  of  the  flag." 

Whatever  the  number  of  stripes  may  have  been  at  any  period, 
they  were  always  odd.  The  red  color  was  invariably  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  thus  giving  the  flag  a  definite  outline  when  seen  against  the 
background  of  the  heavens.  If  white  had  been  used,  the  edge  or  edges 
of  the  flag  would  have  appeared  to  fade  into  the  background,  especi- 
ally if  that  background  was  composed  of  fleecy  white  clouds,  or  if  it 
showed  the  pale,  hazy  gray-blue  of  the  sky,  so  often  seen  at  sea. 

The  records  of  the  India  Office  (London)  have  been  searched 
and  also  those  of  the  East  India  Company  have  been  examined, 
covering,  as  they  do,  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  onward.  There 
are  many  references  to  the  flag  of  the  East  India  Company,  but  no 
description  of  the  flag.  "The  explanation  may  be,"  in  the  opinion  of 
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the  Registrar  and  Superintendent  of  Records,  "that  the  practice  of 
wearing  such  colors  grew  up  in  Indian  waters  and  that  the  Company's 
only  concern  with  the  matter  was  to  regulate  their  use  from  time  to 
time  in  accordance  with  the  law.  From  an  early  date  the  company 
ships  were  forbidden  to  wear  that  flag  'on  this  side  St.  Helena,'  and 
in  1824  its  use  (except  as  a  signal  flag)  was  ordered  to  be  discon- 
tinued altogether." 

In  the  absence  of  any  authoritative  description,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  various  published  works  dealing  with  flags  and  to  pictures 
of  the  Company's  vessels.  These  often  differ,  even  in  the  number 
of  stripes;  but  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  in  the  eighteenth  century 
at  all  events  the  flag  had  thirteen  horizontal  bars,  alternately  red  and 
white  with  the  English  Jack  of  the  time  in  the  canton."  The  original 
signal  flag  idea  thus  receives  corroboration  from  the  Indian  office  in 
London. 

If  we  have  established  a  connection  of  origin  between  the  Na- 
tional Ensign  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  the  Honorable  East 
India  Company,  it  is  not  without  feelings  of  satisfaction  that  we 
should  contemplate  a  flag  sprung,  like  the  nation  itself,  from  the  life 
and  history  of  the  hardy  island  people,  in  whom  no  permanent  aversion 
existed  or  exists  for  the  great  Republic  of  the  West.  Great  Britain 
has  assisted  us  in  many  ways  and  at  various  times  and  perhaps  not 
the  least  in  advocating  about  eighty-four  years  ago  the  political  prin- 
ciple now  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  history  of  the  times.  Prof. 
Gilbert  Murray  tells  us  that  many  Englishmen  from  the  first  (and 
there  was  a  very  large  majority  of  them),  regarded  the  War  of  In- 
depence  not  as  a  foreign  war,  but  a  civil  one,  in  which  the  liberties  of 
all  Englishmen  at  home  or  in  the  American  Colonies,  were  at  stake. 
Pitt,  the  son  of  Lord  Chatham,  who  had  joined  the  British  army  in 
1774,  withdrew  in  1776  that  he  might  not  fight  against  his  fellow 
subjects  in  America.  It  would  be  a  long  list,  even  if  space  permitted, 
to  give  the  names  of  the  British  officers  who  resigned  from  the  army 
and  navy,  for  the  same  reason. 

The  Earl  of  Ef f ingham,  a  gallant  army  officer,  resigned  his  com- 
mission and  gave  his  reasons  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
received  public  thanks  from  the  corporations  of  Dublin  and  London 
for  his  action.  Amherst,  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  Army, 
refused  to  serve  in  a  war  against  the  Colonists.  Sir  William  Howe 
most  reluctantly  felt  himself  compelled  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  his 
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military  oath,  while  heartily  disapproving  of  the  war.  The  War  of 
Independence,  rightly  understood,  should  be  a  bond  of  sympathy  and 
good  will,  says  Murray,  and  never  a  cause  of  animosity,  between 
peoples  united  in  thought,  language,  literature,  history  and  lofty 
aspirations  and  ideals. 

Several  countries  as  well  as  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
use  the  colors,  red,  white  and  blue,  in  their  flags,  notably,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Servia,  Montenegro,  Liberia,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Chile,  Cuba,  Panama  and  Paraguay.  These  are  generally 
made  up  in  various  ways  of  broad  bands  of  color.  The  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  are  the  only  nations  who  use  the  colors  so  as  to 
produce  a  significant  device  in  which  the  color  is  less  important  than 
in  the  other  flags. 

Of  all  the  countries  in  the  world  Great  Britain  used  the  color- 
name  with  a  distinct  purpose.  Three  squadrons  or  divisions  of  the 
British  Navy  were  formerly  known  as  the  Red,  White  and  Blue.  For 
about  two  hundred  years  the  British  Navy  was  divided  into  three 
squadrons,  called,  respectively,  the  Red  Squadron,  the  White  Squadron 
and  the  Blue  Squadron.  The  Red  was  highest  in  rank,  the  White 
next,  and  the  Blue  the  lowest.  The  method  of  promotion  in  these 
squadrons  was  that  when  a  captain  was  advanced  to  the  flag  list,  he 
was  appointed  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Blue,  subsequent  advancement 
being  Rear-Admiral  of  the  White,  and  the  next  Rear- Admiral  of  the 
Red.  His  next  promotion  made  him  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Blue,  then 
Vice-Admiral  of  the  White,  and  later  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Red.  If 
his  promotion  continued,  he  next  became  Admiral  of  the  Blue  and  then 
Admiral  of  the  White.  There  was  no  rank  as  Admiral  of  the  Red, 
the  highest  being  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  After  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Red  was  created  in  1805,  thus  making  ten 
grades  of  Admirals  in  all. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Nelson  was  Vice-Admiral  of  the  White, 
as  recorded  on  a  monument  to  him  in  the  Guildhall  in  London.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  come  home  in  triumph, 
he  would  have  been  raised  to  the  highest  rank  without  serving  in  the 
intervening  ranks.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  motto  on  Nelson's 
heraldic  arms  is  familiar  in  Canada  as  the  motto  of  Upper  Canada 
College  at  Toronto.  It  is  "Palman  qui  meruit  ferat" — "Let  him  bear 
the  palm  who  has  merited  it."  This  contains  a  noble  sentiment,  appli- 
cable alike  to  the  great  sailor  and  to  all  those  who  strive  for  those 
rewards,  more  precious  than  gold,  which  were  fittingly  typified  in 
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ancient  times  by  the  laurel  wreath  of  the  Isthmian  games,  and  signified 
high  honor  without  material  reward. 

As  the  several  flags  of  the  three  squadrons  were  inconvenient  in 
action,  and  as  the  flag  of  the  Red  Squadron  was  identical  with  that 
of  the  peaceful  merchantman,  Nelson  ordered  the  whole  fleet  to  hoist 
the  White  Ensign  at  Trafalgar.  The  three  divisions  of  squadrons 
were  abolished  by  Order-in-Council  on  the  Qth  of  July,  1864. 

Our  thoughts  today  are  happily  turned  to  amity  and  co-operation. 
It  is  our  duty  to  see  to  it,  that  the  good  will  and  mutual  understanding 
which  have  so  fortunately  grown  up,  shall  abide  and  strengthen  as  the 
years  go  by.  The  words  which  Mr.  George  Spowers  wrote  in  1876, 
to  Benjamin  Rush,  son  of  the  United  States  Minister  to  Great  Britain, 
may  well  be  quoted  as  an  epitome  of  the  strong,  though  unwritten  alli- 
ance now  existing  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race — American  and  Britain : 

"Long,  long  may  ye  flourish,  Columbia  and  Britain, 

In  amity  still  may  your  children  be  found, 
And  the  'Star  Spangled  Banner'  and  'Red  Cross'  together 
Wave  free  and  triumphant,  the  wide  world  around." 
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An  Anglo-Danish  Chief, 

expelled  from   Northumberland 

by  William  the  Conqueror,  inter  1068  ct 
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under   Malcolm   Canmore,  and   his  son    King  Edgar. 
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HE  surname  of  Crawford,  which  represents  the  family 
that,  ever  since  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
has  held  so  high  a  place  and  achieved  such  historic 
distinction  in  the  chronicles  of  Scotland,  is  derived 
from  the  Barony  of  Crawford  in  Lanarkshire.  The 
place-name  is  given,  by  etymologists,  two  meanings, 
the  cattle-pass,  and  the  pass  of  blood,  the  latter  apparently  the  correct 
meaning.  As  to  the  inhabitants  or  possessors  of  the  land  prior  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  Eleventh  Century,  nothing  is  known.  There  is  a 
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tradition  that  one  of  the  ancient  Celtic  settlers  of  Scotland,  Mackor- 
nock,  in  a  fierce  battle  of  the  olden  time,  discovered  a  ford  or  pass  and 
thus  gained  an  advantage  for  his  side  in  the  conflict  which  won  them 
the  victory.  But  this  has  not  proved  capable  of  definite  connection 
with  the  designation  of  Crawford. 

The  clear  pedigree  of  the  family  begins  with  one  Leofwine,  whose 
birth-date  cannot  be  placed  much  later  than  the  year  1000.  He  was 
evidently  of  Danish  blood  or  ancestry,  and  lived  probably  in  that  part 
of  England  known  a  thousand  years  ago  as  Northumberland,  which 
then  included  a  far  larger  territory  than  the  present  English  County 
of  the  name,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Durham  being  then  a  part 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Northumbria,  in  which  the  Danish  element  was 
strong  among  the  population,  and  over  which,  up  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, Dane-English  Earls  ruled  as  practically  independent  sovereigns. 
The  part  of  Northumberland  in  which  Leofwine  lived  was  perhaps 
Yorkshire,  for  in  the  Domesday  Survey  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
made  in  1086,  there  are  many  references  to  Tor  or  Thor  who  may 
have  been  the  "Thor  Longus,"-— Thor  the  Tall, — who  was  the  son  of 
this  Leofwine.  Scottish  antiquarians  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  had 
discovered  the  existence  of  Thor  Longus  as  an  ancestor  of  the  Craw- 
ford family;  but  that  he  was  the  son  of  Leofwine  is  first  made  known 
in  this  present  paper,  and,  for  that  reason,  the  evidence  of  the  rela- 
tionship is  herewith  given  at  some  length. 

There  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Cathedral  of  Durham, 
among  the  documents  of  the  reign  of  King  Edgar,  the  following 
Charter  given  to  the  Cathedral  by  Thor  Longus,  ancestor  of  the  second 
known  generation  of  all  the  Crawfords  of  Scotland  and  America. 

Charta  Thorlongi. 

Omnibus  sanctae  matris  Ecclesiae  filiis  Thor  Longus  in  Domine  salutem.  Sciatis 
quod  Edgarus  Dominus  meus,  Rex  Scottarum.  dedid  mihi  .ffidnaham  desertam,  quam 
ego,  suo  auxilio  et  mea  propria  pecunia,  inhabitavi,  et  ecclesiam  in  honorem  sancti 
Cuthberti  fabricavi,  quam  ecclesiam  cum  una  carrucata  terrae  Deo  et  sancto  Cuthberto 
et  monachis  ejus  in  perpetuum  possidendam  dedi;  hanc  igitur  donationem  ted  pro 
anima  domini  mei  Regis  Edgari  et  pro  animabur  patris  et  matris  illius  et  pro  redemp- 
tione  Lefwine  patris  mei  dilectissimi  et  pro  meimet  ipsius  tarn  corporis  auam  animae 
salute,  et  siquis  hanc  meam  donationem  sancto  predicto  et  monachis  sibi  servientibus 
aliqua  vi  vel  ingenio  auferre  presumserit,  suferat  ab  eo  Deo  omnipotens  vitam  Regni 
celestis,  ut  cum  diabolo  et  angelis  ejus  poenas  sustineat  eternas.  Amen. 

This  Charter  confirms  by  a  formal  statement  the  fact  that  Edgar, 
King  of  Scotland,  gave  to  Thor  Longus  the  land  of  Ednaham,  then 
a  waste,  unsettled  place,  which  Thor  Longus,  partly  by  his  own  means 
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and  partly  by  the  aid  of  others,  colonized,  and  on  which  he  built  a 
church,  dedicated  to  God  and  Saint  Cuthbert,  which  church,  together 
with  one  "carrucate"  of  land — about  one  hundred  acres — he  gave  in 
perpetuity  to  the  monks  of  Saint  Cuthbert,  that  is,  to  the  monks  con- 
nected with  Durham  Cathedral ;  and  this  donation  was  made  as  an  act 
of  devotion  and  petition  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  King,  Edgar, 
and  on  the  King's  parents,  "and  for  the  redemption  of  Loefwine,  my 
most  beloved  father,"  and  for  his,  Thor's,  own  good  both  of  body  and 
soul.  This  Charter's  record  is  immediately  followed  by  what  amounts 
to  a  repetition  of  the  above,  but  in  which  he  evidently  seeks  to  obtain 
a  confirmation  of  his  gift — as  from  a  liege  lord — from  Count  David, 
brother  of  King  Edgar. 

It  is  probable  that  Leofwine  and  Thor  Longus  were  of  mingled 
Danish  and  Saxon  blood,  as  was  the  case  with  most  of  the  Anglo- 
Danes  of  the  period. 

After  the  Conquest,  the  Northumbrian  nobles  refused  to  submit 
to  the  Norman  rule  and  also  helped  to  harass  the  Conqueror's  forces 
by  joining  with  the  Danish  invaders  who  were  then  seeking  new  foot- 
holds in  the  land.  William  fought  fiercely  against  the  Northumbrians 
and  they  fought  back  as  fiercely.  It  is  said  that  the  King,  using  his 
favorite  oath,  "swore,  by  the  Splendour  of  God,  that  he  would  not  leave 
a  soul  alive.  And  ...  he  ravaged) their  country  .  .  .  that  for  60  miles 
together  he  did  not  leave  a  single  house  standing."  (Rapin,  I,  172). 

Thor  Longus,  with  other  leaders,  was  expelled  from  Northum- 
berland, or,  it  may  be,  went  voluntarily  to  join  the  armies  of  the  King 
of  Scotland  against  King  William.  The  exact  date;  of  his  settlement 
in  Scotland  is  unknown.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  between  the  years 
1069  and  1074.  As  has  been  seen,  from  the  Charter  to  the  monks  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  he  received  lands  in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  King 
Edgar,  1097  to  the  beginning  of  1107. 

Thus  may  be  placed,  at  the  head  of  the  Crawford  pedigree,  Thor 
the  Tall,  or  Thor  Longus,  son  of  Leofwine,  the  holder  of  lands  in 
Scotland  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Eleventh  Century.  Edinham — 
^Ednaham  of  the  Charter  to  the  monks  of  St.  Cuthbert — was  his  during 
the  reign  of  King  Edgar.  It  is  in  the  present  Shire  of  Roxburgh,  and 
is  not  far  distant  from  Crawford. 

At  least  two  sons  of  Thor  Longus  are  known.    These  were  Swane, 
also   called    Suconus,   but   evidently   one   individual,    and   William. 
William  is  mentioned  in  a  Charter  in  the  Archives  of  Durham,  but  little 
is  known  of  him  or  whether  he  left  descendants. 
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In  what  manner  Swane,  Thor's  son,  obtained  the  lands  of  Craw- 
ford, we  do  not  know.  He  may  have  inherited  them,  they  may  have 
been  granted  him,  or  won  in  battle,  or  they  may  have  come  to  him 
through  marriage.  It  is  said  that  the  ancestors  of  the  great  family 
of  the  Lindsays  held  Crawford  of  him  as  their  over-lord.  As  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  the  later  Earldom  of  Crawford  came  to  the  Lindsays 
through  the  marriage  of  David  de  Lindsay  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Crawford,  who  died  in  1248. 

Swane  had  a  daughter,  said  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Eve,  who 
married  Allan  and  became  the  mother  of  Walter,  High  Steward  of 
Scotland.  He*  had  also  a  son,  Galf  ridus,  who,  in  turn,  had  two  sons, 
Hugh  and  Reginald.  We  will  first  show  the  lineage  descending  from 
Hugh,  the  elder  son.  This  Hugh  had  a  son,  Galfridus  de  Crawford, 
who  witnessed  a  Charter  given  by  Roger,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
to  the  Monastery  of  Kelso  in  1179.  Galfridus  died  about  1202.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Reginald  de  Crawford,  who,  on  March  16, 
1228,  was  the  first  among  the  witnesses  to  a  Charter  given  by  Richard 
de  Bard  to  Kelso  Monastery.  In  the  body  of  the  document  his  name 
appears  as  "Reginaldo  de  Crauford,"  while,  after  the  list  of  witnesses, 
is  a  statement  that  "R.  de  Craufurd  miles" — knight — affixed  his  seal 
in  conjunction  with  the  seal  of  the  grantor,  Richard  de  Bard.  There 
also  appear  as  witnesses  to  this  Charter  William,  John,  and  Adam,  all 
mentioned  as  sons  of  Reginald  de  Crawford.  No  further  record  is 
found  of  William  and  Adam,  but  the  aforesaid  Reginald  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  John. 

This  Sir  John  Crawford,  Knight,  is  named  in  several  documents. 
He  died  in  1248,  leaving  no  sons,  but  two  daughters,  who  thus  became 
the  heiresses  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Crawfords.  The  elder  of  these 
ladies,  Margaret  de  Crawford,  married  Archibald  de  Douglas,  ancestor 
of  the  Dukes  of  Douglas.  The  younger  daughter  married  David  de 
Lindsay  of  Wauchopedale,  ancestor  of  all  the  Clan  Lindsay,  and  of 
the  Earls  of  Crawford.  Sir  John  Crawford,  last  iri'  the  male  line  of 
this  elder  branch  of  the  Crawfords,  was  buried  in  Melrose  Abbey. 

Returning  to  Reginald,  the  second  son  of  Galfridus  de  Crawford 
(son  of  Swane,  son  of  Thor  Longus),  we  find  that  a  part  of  the 
Barony  of  Crawford  remained  with  him.  He  had  a  son,  John,  and 
the  use  of  "Crawford"  as  a  surname  is  first  recorded  by  the  latter  in 
witnessing  a  Charter  of  Arnold,  Abbot  of  Kelso,  in  1140. 

The  family  of  Crawford  of  Dalmagregan,  it  is  said,  descended 
from  Sir  Gregan  Crawford,  younger  brother  of  this  John  of  the  1140 
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Charter.  This  branch  was  connected  with  a  number  of  others,  all  of 
which  used  in  their  Armorial  bearings  a  stag's  head.  The  origin  of 
this  device  is  believed  to  have  been  the  rescue,  in  1127,  near  Edin- 
burgh, of  King  David  I  from  the  attack  of|  a  stag,  by  Sir  Gregan  de 
Crawford.  The  ancient  Coat-Armor  of  the  Crawfords  is  blazoned  in 
a  simplicity  attesting  its  ancient  usage;  Gules,  a  fesse  ermine. 

Next  in  succession  to  John  de  Crawford  (of  the  1140  Charter), 
and  apparently  his  son  was  "Dominus  Galfridus  de  Craufurd,"  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  IV  (1153-1165),  and  that  of  the  next 
monarch  of  Scotland,  William,  to  whose  donations  to  the  Abbey  of 
Arbroath,  he  was  several  times  a  witness.  Following  the  Lord  Gal- 
fridus (Geoffrey)  came  Hugh  de  Crawford,  whose  son,  Sir  Reginald 
de  Crawford,  was  Sheriff  of  Ayrshire.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century  he  married  Margaret,  the  heiress  of  Loudoun,  and 
had  sons,  Hugh,  William,  John  (ancestor  of  the  Crawfords  of 
Crawfordland),  and  Adam.  Taking  up  the  line  descending  from 
the  eldest  son,  Hugh  de  Crawford  de  Loudoun,  the  latter's  two 
sons  were  Hugh,  his  successor  in  Loudoun,  and  Reginald  de 
Crawford,  ancestor  of  the  Crawfords  of  Kerse,  of  whom  sub- 
sequently. Hugh,  the  elder  son  of  Hugh  de  Crawford  de  Loudoun, 
and  grandson  of  Sir  Reginald,  Sheriff  of  Ayr,  had  a  son,  Reginald, 
and  a  daughter,  Margaret.  This  Margaret  Crawford  married  Sir 
Malcolm  Wallace  and  was  the  mother  of  the  great  Scottish  patriot 
and  hero,  Sir  William  Wallace.  Margaret's  brother,  Reginald,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  Loudoun,  and  had  two  sons,  of  the  younger  of 
whom,  Hugh,  ancestor  of  the  Crawfords  of  Auchnames,  mention  will 
later  will  be  made,  his  elder  brother  being  Sir  Reginald  de  Crawford 
de  Loudoun.  The  latter  died  without  male  issue,  leaving  a  daughter 
and  heiress,  Susanna  de  Crawford  de  Loudoun,  who  married  Sir  Dun- 
can Campbell,  thus  conveying  to  the  Campbell  family  the  Earldom  of 
Loudoun. 

Among  the  branches  of  the  family,  descending  from  Crawford  of 
Loudoun,  are  the  following :  Crawford  of  Auchnames,  of  Thirdpart, 
of  Crawfordland,  of  Gif fordland,  of  Birkheid,  of  Baidland. 

The  family,  as  a  whole,  appears  to  have  strongly  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Bruce  and  to  have  been  ardent  followers  of  the  hero,  Sir 
William  Wallace.  One  of  the  most  devoted  followers  of  Wallace  was 
James  Crawford  of  Crawfordland,  who  is  recorded  as  having  been 
present  at  Wallace's  election  to  the  Wardenship,  of  Scotland  in  1297. 
He  was  a  kinsman  of  Wallace  through  the  marriage,  mentioned  above, 
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of  Margaret  Crawford  (daughter  of  Hugh  de  Crawford  de  Loudoun, 
— grandson  of  Sir  Reginald,  Sheriff  of  Ayrshire),  to  Sir  Malcolm 
Wallace,  these  two  becoming  the  parents  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 

As  in  the  early,  days  of  Bruce  and  Wallace  the  Crawford  family 
displayed  the  virtue  of  loyalty  to  a  marked  degree,  thus  also,  a  few  hun- 
dred years  later,  the  fated  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  found  the  Crawfords 
among  her  most  faithful  friends.  At  this  period,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  family  was  Archibald  Crawford,  a  priest,  who  took 
eminent  place  in  the  political  affairs  of  Scotland,  being,  before  the 
accession  of  Queen  Mary,  Secretary  and  Almoner  to  her  mother,  Mary 
of  Guise,  then  Regent  of  Scotland.  When  she  died,  in  1560,  he  es- 
corted her  remains  for  burial  in  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Peter  at 
Rheims,  of  which  religious  house  Archibald  Crawford's  sister,  Renee, 
was  then  the  Abbess.  While  in  France  at  this  time,  he  received  a  com- 
mission from  the  late  Regent's  daughter,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  re- 
newing his  of ficeship  of  Secretary  and  Almoner.  In  this  commission 
the  Queen  expressed  her  appreciation  of  his  services  to  her  mother. 
It  is  said  that  this  commission,  dated  at  Joinville,  April  17,  1561,  was 
the  first  granted  by  Queen  Mary  to  a  Scotchman. 

The  beginnings  of  the  pedigree  of  Crawford  of  Kilburny,  descend- 
ing from  Crawford  of  Crawford- John,  are  somewhat  difficult  to  place 
with  absolute  accuracy.  Douglas,  in  1764,  traces  them  from  John,  son 
of  Sir  Reginald  de  Crawford,  who  married  the  heiress  of  Loudoun, 
and  was1  Sheriff  of  Ayrshire,  and  goes  on  to  state  that  this  Sir  John 
Crawford  had  a  son,  Reginald,  and  a  daughter,  Margaret,  the  latter 
becoming  the  wife  of  Sir  Walter  Barclay,  and  that  to  the  daughter  Sir 
John  gave  half  his  estate,  the  other  half  going  to  his  son,  Reginald. 
But  John  Crawford,  third  son  of  Sir  Reginald,  who  married  the  heiress 
of  Loudoun  (this  third  son  being  the  ancestor  of  Crawford  of  Craw- 
fordland),  was  father  of  a  son,  unnamed,  who  died  without  issue,  also 
father  of  a  daughter  who  married  a  Cumins,  not  a  Barclay,  and  also 
father  of  a  younger  son,  John  Crawford,  who  became  first  Lord  of 
Crawford.  These  items  are  chronicled  in  the  early  archives  of  the 
family,  as  collected  by  George  Robertson,  the  eminent  historian  of 
Ayrshire  families. 

Other  writers  state  that  Galfridus,  son  of  Swane,  son  of  Thor 
Longus,  had,  besides  his  elder  son,  Hugh, — whose  lineage  is  above 
traced  down  to  the  two  Crawford  ladies  who  married,  respectively, 
Archibald  de  Douglas,  and  David  de  Lindsay, — another  son,  Reginald. 
This  Reginald,  as  has  been  shown  above,  received  a  part  of  his  father's 
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inheritance  of  the  ancient  Barony  of  Crawford.  We  have  followed 
the  descendants  of  this  Reginald,  younger  son  of  Galfridus,  through 
his  son,  John,  down  to  the  great-great-grandson,  Sir  Reginald  de 
Crawford,  Sheriff  of  Ayrshire,  who  married  the  heiress  of  Loudoun. 
Returning  again  to  John,  son  of  Reginald  (son  of  Galfridus,  son  of 
Swane,  son  of  Thor),  we  find  this  John's  part  of  the  Barony  of  Craw- 
ford became  known  as  Crawford-John,  just  as  other  parts  became 
known  as  Crawford-Lindsay  and  Crawford-Douglas,  from  their 
passing  to  the  Lindsay  and  Douglas  families  through  the  marriages  of 
the  two  heiresses  of  Crawford. 

John  Crawford,  first  of  Kilburny,  and  descended  from  the  Craw- 
fords  of  Crawford- John,  appears  to  have  been  living  about  the  middle 
of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  His  son,  Sir  Reginald  de  Crawford,  was  a 
staunch  adherent  of  Robert  Bruce,  who  gave  to  him  lands  in  Cunning- 
hame  that  had  belonged  to  John  Baliol.  From  the  Crawfords  of  Kil- 
burny came  the  Crawfords  of  Jordanhill,  and  Crawfords  of  Cartsburn. 

An  eminent  branch  of  the  House  of  Crawford  was  of  Kerse.  This 
descended  from  the  Crawfords  of  Loudoun  through  Reginald  de  Craw- 
ford of  Kerse,  or  Carse,  younger  son  of  Hugh  de  Crawford,  son  of  Sir 
Reginald  de  Crawford,  who  married  Margaret,  heiress  of  Loudoun. 
Reginald  de  Crawford,  first  Crawford  of  Kerse,  received  the  latter 
property  from  his  brother,  Hugh  de  Crawford  de  Loudoun,  some  time 
in  the  reign  of  King  Alexander  III. — 1249  to  1286. 

The  origins  of  one  branch  of  the  family,  the  Crawfords  of  Dron- 
gan,  Coylton  Parish,  Ayrshire,  have  never  been  traced,  although,  of 
course,  it  descends,  as  do  all  of  the  family,  from  Thor  Longus,  the 
Anglo-Danish  founder.  The  records  of  this  line  begin  soon  after  the 
year  1400.  So  also  the  origins  of  Crawford  of  Leifnorris  are  untraced, 
though  descending  from  Thor  Longus.  There  is  little  chronicled  of 
this  branch  prior  to  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

Other  branches  of  the  House  of  Crawford  were  those  of  Camlarg, 
Drumsoy,  and  Dalleglis.  That  of  Camlarg  descended  from  Duncan 
Crawford,  son  of  David  Crawford  of  Kerse,  the  latter  entailing  his 
property  in  1585  to  his  brother,  William  Crawford,  with  reversion  to 
other  heirs.  The  Crawfords  of  Drumsoy  sprang  from  the  Camlarg 
Crawfords.  Those  of  Dalleglis  were  stated  by  Lord  Auchinlech,  a 
student  of  ancient  family  papers  of  the  Crawford  family,  to  have  been 
allied  to  the  Crawfords  of  Drongan  and  of  Leifnorris.  In  1384  Sir 
Allan  Cathcart  confirmed  to  Roger  Crawford  of  Dalleglis  a  part  of 
the  lands  of  Dalmellington.  This  is  the  first  record  found  of  this 
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branch.  There  are  a  few  references  to  the  Crawfords  of  Dalleglis  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  but  the  next  item  found  is 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  when  William  Crawford 
of  "Dalleagles"  married  Janet,  daughter  of  John  Crawford  of  Craw- 
fordland,  thus  linking  the  less  known  branch  of  Dalleglis  Crawford 
with  the  old  line  of  Crawfordland. 

From  the  mists  of  history  enveloping  England  and  Scotland  in 
the  Eleventh  Century, — the  period  of  the  Saxon  monarch  s  of  England 
and  of  the  foundation  by  the  Normans  of  a  great,  stable,  government 
in  Great  Britain, — we  have  sought  to  trace,  as  golden  threads  in  the 
skein,  splendid-hued  tracery  in  the  tapestry  of  events,  the  chronicles 
of  the  great  House  of  Crawford.  The  many  lines  have  been  studied 
down  past  the  time  when  the  first  American  ancestor  of  the  name 
came  from  Scotland  to  this  country,  to  found  here  a  family  of  distinc- 
tion and  of  achievement.  These  records  of  seven  centuries  have 
spread  before  our  eyes  a  picture  of  varied  character ;  of  wild  fighting 
on  the  English  moors  and  among  the  Scottish  crags;  of  deep,  ardent 
zeal  for  the  spread  of  religion ;  of  loyal  devotion  to  those  to  whom  the 
Crawfords  gave  their  faith ;  of  a  socia,!  distinction  evidenced  by  the 
marriages  of  the  Crawfords  with  scions  of  the  highest  nobility  of 
Scotland;  of  scholarly  attainment;  of  life  among  their  broad  estates 
refined  with  all  the  culture  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  If  there 
be  truth  in  the  symbolic  meaning  attached  to  heraldic  tinctures  and 
armorial  emblems,  the  ancient  Coat-Armor  of  the  Crawfords, — Gules, 
a  fesse  Ermine, — suggests  splendid  significance.  Gules, — scarlet, — 
glory ;  Ermine,  emblem  of  royalty !  For  has  there  not  been,  throughout 
the  centuries  of  this  family's  history,  the  glory  of  valor,  the  royalty  of 
faith? 

From  the  ancient  family  of  the  Crawfords  of  Ayrshire,  Scot- 
land, came  to  America  JOHN  CRAWFORD,  first  of  his  line  in  this 
country.  It  is  believed  that  he  arrived  in  Massachusetts  about  1672. 
From  Massachusettss  he  went  to  Long  Island,  later  making  his  home 
in  Middletown,  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey.  He  was  in  Middle- 
town  by  1678,  when,  on  December  n  of  that  year,  Richard  Gibbons 
and  his  wife  deeded  to  John  Crawford  a  house  and  land  in  Middletown. 
That  same  year  he  was  granted  license  for  maintaining  an  ordinary 
or  tavern  at  Middletown.  He  bought  large  tracts  of  land ;  three  hun- 
dred and  six  acres  in  Middletown  in  1680  (surveyed  November  25) ; 
April  10,  1682,  forty  acres  in  Middletown;  other  land  in  Middletown 
July  II,  1682;  March  25,  1687,  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres  at  Way- 
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kake,  this  land  being  patented  to  him  by  the  Proprietors  of  East  Jersey ; 
two  hundred  acres,  also  a  patent  from  the  Proprietors,  December  3, 
1687,  this  land  located  at  Nutswamp,  this  property  remaining  the  an- 
cestral homestead  until  a  few  years  ago.  He  also  was  granted  land 
in  the  new  settlement  made  by  colonists  from  Monmouth  County,  New 
Jersey,  and  from  Long  Island,  at  Portsmouth,  on  Delaware  Bay,  in 
Cape  May  County.  Some  of  his  land  he  sold;  one  hundred  acres  in 
Middletown  to  Richard  Hartshorne,  1684-1685 ;  September  19,  1685, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  in  Middletown  to  Jeremiah  Bennet; 
August  3,  1691,  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres  at  Waykake,  conveyed 
to  his  son,  John  Crawford,  Junior;  April  30,  1692,  sixteen  acres  in 
Middletown  to  Major  Anthony  Brockhole;  August  18,  1693,  sixteen 
acres  in  Middletown  to  Richard  Hartshorne.  The  fact  that  John 
Crawford  was  held  in  distinction  by  his  community  is  attested  by  his 
designation  as  John  Crawford,  Gentleman,  in  the  grant  of  land,  men- 
tioned above,  which  he  received  at  Nutswamp  from  the  Proprietors  of 
East  Jersey.  The  use  of  the  term,  gentleman,  in  those  days  was  a  defi- 
nite recognition  of  social  rank,  and  not  merely  a  title  of  courtesy. 

In  1694  John  Crawford  died  and  was  buried  on  his  estate  at  Nut- 
swamp.  His  wife's  Christian  name  was  Elizabeth,  but  her  maiden 
surname  is  unknown.  They  had  two  sons,  George  and  John  Crawford. 

JOHN  CRAWFORD,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Crawford,  re- 
sided at  Nutswamp,  Middletown,  which  estate  he  received  from  his 
father.  The  latter  also  conveyed  to  him  other  land  in  Monmouth 
County,  by  deed  of  August  3,  1691  (signed  and  delivered  March  9, 
1693).  In  1698  John  Crawford,  Second,  and  his  wife  sold  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  acres  of  land  to  Elisha  Lawrence,  this  property  being 
that  deeded  to  him  by  John  Crawford,  Senior,  August  3,  1691.  John 
Crawford,  Second,  died  prior  to  November  25,  1704,  when  Letters  of 
Administration  were  granted  on  his  estate.  His  wife's  name  was 
Abigail,  and  they  had  a  son,  George  Crawford. 

GEORGE  CRAWFORD,  son  of  John  Crawford,  Second,  and 
Abigail,  his  wife,  resided  at  Nutswamp.  He  deeded  land  in  Middle- 
town,  February  28,  1723,  to  Nicholas  Stillwell,  this  property  having 
been  granted  to  his  grandfather,  John  Crawford,  in  1687.  George 
Crawford  died  between  March  15,  and  May  10,  1745,  the  dates  of  the 
making  and  proving  of  his  will.  His  wife  was  Esther  Scott  of  Shrews- 
bury, New  Jersey.  She  was  born  March  13,  1701,  and  was  the 
daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Bills)  Scott,  and  granddaughter  of 
William  Scott  of  Gravesend,  Long  Island,  and  Shrewsbury,  New  Jer- 
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sey,  who  married  Abigail  Tilton  Warned.  The  mother  of  Esther 
(Scott)  Crawford,  Mary  Bills,  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Bills  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  lived  earlier  at  Eastham  and  Yarmouth,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  whose  wife  was  Joanna  Twining. 

George  Crawford  and  Esther  Scott,  his  wife,  had  seven  children : 
George,  Richard,  William,  of  whom  subsequently,  Job,  Joshua,  Lydia, 
and  Elizabeth. 

WILLIAM  CRAWFORD,  third  son  of  George  and  Esther 
(Scott)  Crawford,  married  (license  dated  December  27,  1756),  Cath- 
erine Bowne,  and  they  resided  in  the  Bowne  homestead,  which  became 
known  as  the  Crawford-Bowne  Manor  House.  A  study  of  the  Bowne 
ancestry  will  be  made  further  in  this  monograph.  The  children  of 
William  and  Catherine  (Bowne)  Crawford  were:  Esther,  William, 
of  whom  subsequently,  John  Bowne,  and  Mary. 

WILLIAM  CRAWFORD,  SECOND,  son  of  William  and  Cath- 
erine (Bowne)  Crawford,  was  born  October  9,  1763.  He  was  a  very 
wealthy  man,  having  inherited  large  estates  from  his  father  and  also 
from  his  mother,  Catherine  Bowne.  William  Crawford  died  Decem- 
ber 14,  1837.  His  wife  was  Rebecca  Patterson,  born  October  9,  1768, 
the  daughter  of  John  Patterson  of  Middletown. 

The  children  of  William  and  Rebecca  (Patterson)  Crawford 
were:  John  Bowne,  who  married  Catherine  Crawford;  William,  who 
died  young ;  William  Henry,  of  whom  subsequently ;  James  Patterson, 
who  married  Margaretta  Bowne;  Anne  Bowne,  who  married  Hendrick 
Conover  (Van  Kouwenhoven:  see,  below,  a  study  of  the  Van  Kouwen- 
hoven  family). 

WILLIAM  HENRY  CRAWFORD,  the  third  son  of  William 
and  Rebecca  (Patterson)  Crawford,  was  born  August  18,  1809,  in 
Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey,  near  the  present  town  of  Holmdel. 
His  eldest  brother,  John  Bowne  Crawford,  inherited  the  Crawford 
ancestral  estate  at  Nutswamp,  and  William  Henry  Crawford  received, 
through  his  mother,  the  old  Bowne  Manor  in  Holmdel  Township,  at 
Crawford's  Corner.  William  Henry  Crawford  was  educated  at  Mid- 
dletown Academy.  He  was  what  would  be  called  in  England  "a  gen- 
tleman farmer,"  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  the  scientific  cultivation 
of  his  large  estates.  He  was  the  original  propagator  of  the  famous 
Early  and  Late  Crawford  peach.  His  agricultural  activities,  however, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  holding  place  in  the  public  affairs  of  his 
community.  He  was  an  earnest  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  in 
politics  a  staunch  Democrat.  Descending  as  William  Henry  Crawford 
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did  from  so  many  ancestral  families  of  social  and  intellectual  distinc- 
tion, he  naturally  sought  the  cultivation  of  his  own  mind,  and  was  a 
great  reader,  not  perhaps  through  a  wide  range  of  literature,  but 
choosing  the  best,  the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton  being  his  fa- 
vorites. He  died  at  Crawford-Bowne  Manor,  December  21,  1874. 

William  Henry  Crawford  married,  January  8,  1834,  Leah  Con- 
over  (Van  Kouwenhoven),  daughter  of  Cornelius  Roeloffse  (or 
Rulof )  Conover  and  Mary  Stoutenborough.  Studies  of  the  Van  Kou- 
wenhoven and  Stoutenborough  ancestry  appear  further  in1  this  mono- 
graph. The  children  of  William  Henry  and  Leah  (Conover)  Craw- 
ford, all  but  one  now  deceased,  were:  Holmes  Conover  Crawford, 
who  married  Evelyn  Peterson ;  William  Henry  Crawford,  who  married 
Phoebe  A.  Duryea;  John  Bowne  Crawford,  who  married  Henrietta 
Schenck;  Albro  Benton  Crawford;  Charles  Voorhees  Crawford,  of 
whom  subsequently;  Mary  Jane  Leslie  Crawford;  Anna  Lawrence 
Crawford,  of  whom  subsequently;  Sarah  Elizabeth  Crawford,  who 
married  Daniel  T.  Polhemus ;  Katherine  Bibb  Crawford,  who  married 
Horace  A.  Field. 

Charles  Voorhees  Crawford  was  the  fifth  son  of  William  Henry 
and  Leah  (Conover)  Crawford.  He  was  born  in  the  Crawford-Bowne 
Manor  House,  November  17,  1844,  and  died  April  16,  1908,  at  Key- 
port,  New  Jersey.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Glenwood  Institute  at 
Matawan,  New  Jersey,  later  engaging  in  the  hardware  business  in 
New  York  City.  Subsequently,  on  retirement  from  commercial  ac- 
tivities, he  became  a  director  and  the  Secretary-  of  the  Keyport 
Banking  Company,  at  Keyport,  New  Jersey.  He  resided  in  the  old 
Manor  House,  in  whose  historic  charm  he  delighted.  A  man  of  the 
highest  character,  he  was  esteemed  by  his  neighbors  and  greatly  loved 
by  his  friends  and  family.  Mr.  Crawford  never  married.  He  died  in 
April,  1908,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  Holmdel  cemetery. 

ANNA  LAWRENCE  CRAWFORD,  the  daughter  of  William 
Henry  and  Leah  (Conover)  Crawford,  owns  by  inheritance  the  ances- 
tral estate  of  Crawford-Bowne  Manor  at  Crawford's  Corner,  Holmdel 
Township,  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey.  A  few  years  ago  the  fine 
old  manor-house  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  with  it  perished  many  of 
the  family  treasures  which  it  contained.  Miss  Crawford,  however, 
still  possesses  a  rare  collection  of  ancestral  portraits,  furniture,  silver, 
embroideries,  and  other  objects  of  historic  and  artistic  value.  These, 
guarded  with  loving  care,  and  arranged  with  an  exquisite  taste  for 
artistic  grouping  and  delicate  color  effects,  fill  her  home  with  an 
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atmosphere  of  charm  as  of  gathered  fragrances  from  many  genera- 
tions of  pleasant  and  cultured  living. 


WOLFERT  GERRITSEN  VAN  KOUWENHOVEN  arrived 
in  New  Netherland  from  Amersfoort,  Utrecht,  Holland,  March  21, 
1630,  on  the  ship  Eendracht.  On  his  arrival  in  America  he  became  the 
superintendent  of  farms  for  the  Patroon  Van  Rensselaer,  in  the 
vicinity  of  what  is  now  Albany,  New  York.  Later  he  re- 
sided in  New  Amsterdam,  occupying  a  farm  known  as  Bou- 
wery  Number  6.  June  16,  1637,  he,  with  Andrus  Hudde,  received 
a  patent  for  property  on  Long  Island,  at  Flatlands  and  Flatbush. 
Two  years  afterward  he  bought  out  Andrus  Hudde's  rights  in  this 
estate  and  purchased  from  him  other  land  in  the  vicinity.  The  early 
name  of  Flatlands  was  New  Amersfoort,  commemorating  the  birth- 
place of  Wolfert  Gerritsen  Van  Kouwenhoven.  In  1653  ne  was  sent  as 
a  commissioner  from  the  colony  to  Holland.  He  died  in  New  Amster- 
dam, June,  1660.  Wolfert  Gerritsen  Van  Kouwenhoven  and  his  wife, 
Neeltje,  whose  maiden  surname  is  unknown,  had  sons:  Gerrit,  of 
whom  subsequently,  Jacob,  and  Judge  Peter,  who  had  a  brewery  on  the 
corner  of  what  are  now  Pearl  and  Whitehall  Streets,  New  York. 

GERRIT  WOLFERTSEN  VAN  KOUWENHOVEN,  son  of 
Wolfert  Gerritsen  and  Neeltje,  was  born  in  Holland  in  1610,  and  ac- 
companied his  father  to  America.  He  resided  at  Flatlands,  on  Long 
Island,  where  he  purchased  land  in  1638.  His  wife  was  Eltje,  daughter 
of  Cornelius  and  Eltje  (Cooley)  Lambertson  of  Gowanus,  and  their 
children  were:  Willem,  of  whom  subsequently,  Jan,  Neeltje,  and 
Marritje.  ' 

JUDGE  WILLEM  GERRITSEN  VAN  KOUWENHOVEN, 
the  eldest  child  of  Gerrit  Wolfertsen  and  Eltje  (Lambertson)  Van 
Kouwenhoven,  was  born  at  Flatlands,  Long  Island,  in  1636.  He  lived 
for  some  years  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  was  a  Magistrate  and  deacon  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  his  later  residence  being  Flatlands.  It  is 
believed  that  he  removed  after  1709  to  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey, 
where  he  died  in  1727.  In  1660  he  married  Eltje,  daughter  of  Joris 
Dircksen  and  Susannah  (Dibbles)  Brinckerhoff,  who  was  the  widow 
of  one  Matthews  when  she  married  Willem  Gerritsen  van  Kouwen- 
hoven. On  February  12,  1665,  he  married,  second,  Jannetje,  daughter 
of  Peter  and  Sarah  (De  Plancken)  Montfoort.  The  children  of  these 
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two  marriages  were  :  Gerrit,  Eltje,  Neeltje,  Peter,  Cornells,  of  whom 
subsequently,  Sarah,  Albert,  Jacob,  John,  Annatie,  Willem,  Joris,  and 
Jacomina. 

CORNELIS  WILLEMSEN  VAN  KOUWENHOVEN,  son  of 
Willem  Gerritsen  and  Jannetje  (Montfoort)  van  Kouwenhoven,  was 
born  November  29,  1672.  In  1700  he  removed  to  Monmouth  County, 
New  Jersey,  where,  March  10,  1685,  with  Peter  Wyckoff,  Gerrit 
Schenck,  and  Stephen  Corte  Voorhees,  of  Flatlands,  he  purchased  of 
John  Bowne  five  hundred  acres.  He  died  May  16,  1736.  September 
8,  1700,  Cornelis  Willemsen  Van  Kouwenhoven  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Roelof  and  Annatje  (Wyckoff)  Schenck.  She  was  de- 
scended from  Martin  Schenck,  born  August  7,  1584,  who  came  to  New 
Netherland  and  settled  in  Flatlands.  His  lineage  has  been  traced  in  a 
continuous  line  back  to  Heinrich  van  Nydeck,  recorded  in  1346  as  a 
grandson  of  Wilhelmus  Schenck,  this  Heinrich  being  lord  of  Af  fenden. 

ROELOF  CORNELISEN  CONOVER,  as  the  name  van  Kou- 
wenhoven was  later  spelled,  son  of  Cornelis  Willemsen  and  Margaret 
(Schenck)  Conover  or  van  Kouwenhoven,  was  born  April  12,  1710, 
and  died  December  12,  1789.  His  wife  was  Sarah,  daughter  of  Cor- 
nelius Voorhees. 

CORNELIUS  RULOF  (or  Roelofsen)  CONOVER,  son  of 
Roelof  Cornelisen  and  Sarah  (Voorhees)  Conover,  was  born  July  29, 
1740,  and  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  serving  in  Captain  Car- 
hart's  Company,  First  Regiment,  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey.  He 
died  July  12,  1796.  In  1758  he  married  Jane  Denise. 

CORNELIUS  RULOF  CONOVER,  SECOND,  son  of  the  fore- 
going, was  born  May  3,  1783,  and  died  April  ii>  1817.  He  married, 
March  9,  1807,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  and  Catherine  (Holmes) 
Stoutenborough.  Their  daughter,  LEAH  CONOVER,  married  Wil- 
liam Henry  Crawford. 

The  van  Kouwenhoven  Coat-ofArms  is  blazoned:  Arms  — 
Argent,  a  cross  azure,  on  a  canton  three  leopard's  heads  erased,  gules. 
Crest  —  A  leopard's  head  argent,  between  two  wings  addorsed,  the 
dexter  wing  argent,  the  sinister  azure.  Motto  —  Sequitur  victoria 
fortes  —  Victory  follows  the  brave! 


The  Stoutenburg  family  lived  near  Amersfoort  in  the  Province 
of  Utrecht,  Holland,  where  the  ancient  Castle  of  Stoutenburg  still 
stands.  The  Coat-of-Arms  is  blazoned:  Arms  —  Gules,  six  fleur-de- 
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lis  argent.  Crest — Two  cranes'  heads  and  necks  accostees  argent, 
beaked  gules. 

PIETER  VAN  STOUTENBURG  was  born  about  1613.  The 
date  of  his  coming  to  America  is  unknown,  but  he  was  married  in  New 
Amsterdam,  July  25,  1649,  to  Aefgy  van  Tienhoven. 

Pieter  van  Stoutenburg,  or  Peter  Stoutenburgh  (the  surname  be- 
coming subsequently  Stoutenbo rough),  has  been  described  as  "the 
rich  treasurer  of  the  colony  and  one  of  the  prominent  burgesses  of 
New  Amsterdam."  He  resided  on  Broadway,  above  Wall  Street, 
"Buyten  de  Lant  Poort" — outside  the  land  gate.  There  are  many 
records  concerning  him,  as  he  was  an  eminent  man.  August  16,  1673, 
he  was  nominated  for  Schepen  or  magistrate,  and  before  November  10, 
1676,  he  had  become  Treasurer  of  New  Amsterdam.  By  1686,  his  resi- 
dence was  removed  to  "Heeren  Gracht  (oost  zyde)"-— Broad  Street, 
east  side.  What  was  probably  the  garden  of  Peter  Stoutenburgh  in 
his  Broad  Street  residence  became  in  1718  the  site  of  the  first  Presby- 
terian Church  of  New  York  City ;  for  in  that  year  the  Presbyterians 
purchased  "Stouttenburgh's  garden,"  which  was  located  on  Wall 
Street,  between  the  present  Nassau  Street  and  Broadway.  This  church 
stood  until  1748,1  when  the  second  church  was  built  on  the  same  site, 
and  stood  in  the  Stoutenburgh  garden  until  1844.  Peter  Stoutenburgh 
was  an  Elder  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  1698-1699,  in  which  year,  on 
March  9,  he  died,  aged  eighty-six. 

The  children  of  Peter  and  Aefgy  (van  Tienhoven)  Stoutenburgh 
were:  Engeltje,  baptized  August  20,  1651,  died  young;  Engeltje,  who 
married  Willem  Waldron;  -  — ,  baptized  December  13,  1654;  Jan- 
netie,  who  married  Alburtus  Ringo;  Wyntie,  baptized  May  8,  1658, 
died  young;  Tobias,  of  whom  subsequently;  Wyntie,  who  married, 
first,  Gerrit  Cornelizen  van  Westveen,  and,  second,  Evert  Byvang; 
Lucas,  baptized  January  10,  1666;  Isaac,  who  married  Neeltje  Uytten- 
bogart. 

TOBIAS  STOUTENBURGH,  sixth  child  of  Peter  and  Aefgy 
(van  Tienhoven)  van  Stoutenburgh,  was  baptized  in  New  Amsterdam, 
January  18  ,1660.  On  March  5,  1681,  he  was  received  as  a  member 
of  the  Dutch  Church.  In  1686  he  resided  on  the  "Breede  Weg."  He 
was  appointed  one  of  the  five  "brand  meesters" — fire  wardens — of  the 
town  on  January  4,  1690.  He  died  between  May  2,  1715,  and  Decem- 
ber 29,  1716,  the  dates,  respectively,  of  the  making  and  probating  of 
his  will,  in  which  he  mentioned  his  wife,  Antie,  his  children,  Peter, 
John,  Luke,  Jacob,  Tobias,  and  Eve,  and  referred  to  "the  Great  House 
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I  now  live  in."  The  "Great  House"  of  Tobias  Stoutenburgh  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  plot  of  ground,  with  a  garden  and  an  orchard.  It 
was  located  on  Broadway  and  the  present  Liberty  Street  passes 
through  this  land. 

Tobias  Stoutenburgh  married,  July  2,  1684,  Anneken  van  Rolle- 
gom,  baptized  July  15,  1665,  the  daughter  of  Jan  Joosten  van  Rollegom 
from  Haerlem  in  Holland,  and  had  issue.  Peter,  believed  to  be  the 
Peter  Stoutenburgh  who  resided  in  Hackensack,  New  Jersey,  and  who 
married  Anna  Earle ;  Tryntie,  who  married  Nicholas  van  der  Spiegel ; 
Jan,  baptized  September  26,  1688,  died  young;  Jan,  who  married  Hen- 
drica  Duikinck;  Lucas,  of  whom  subsequently;  Jacobus,  baptized  De- 
cember 31,  1693,  died  young;  Johannes,  baptized  February  13,  1695; 
Judge  Jacobus,  who  resided  at  Hyde  Park,  Dutchess  County,  New 
York,  and  married  Margaret  Teller;  Tobias,  baptized  March  4,  1698, 
died  young;  Tobias,  who  married,  in  1733,  Maria  Ten  Broeck ;  Cornelis, 
baptized  May  23,  1703,  died  young;  Eve,  baptized  October  5,  1704. 

LUCAS  or  LUKE  STOUTENBURGH,  the  fifth  child  of  Tobias 
and  Anneken  (van  Rollegom)  Stoutenburgh,  was  baptized  September 
20,  1691,  in  New  York  City.  He  married,  first,  Sarah  Beating,  of 
which  marriage  at  least  one  child  was  born.  This  was  Tobias,  bap- 
tized June  7,  1713.  He  married,  second,  Helena  (or  Magdalena)  van 
Pelt,  baptized  in  Brooklyn,  May  29,  1695,  the  daughter  of  Anthony 
and  Helena — also  called  Magdalena — (Joosten)  van  Pelt. 

Anthony  van  Pelt  was  the  son  of  Teunis  (Anthony)  and  Grietje 
(Jans)  van  Pelt,  this  couple  coming  to  New  Netherland  in  1663  from 
Liege,  in  Flanders,  the  present  Belgium.  Teunis  was  the  son  of  Jan 
van  Pelt,  and  wrote  his  name,  "Tonis  Jansen  Lanen  Van  Pelt."  An- 
thony van  Pelt,  father  of  Helena  (van  Pelt)  Stoutenburgh,  lived  first 
in  New  Utrecht,  but  in  1674  he  petitioned  the  Governor  for  a  grant  of 
land  on  Staten  Island.  He  died  February  2,  1720-1721. 

The  order  of  birth  of  Anthony  Stoutenburgh  among  the  children 
of  Lucas  and  Helena  (van  Pelt)  Stoutenburgh, — or  Stoutenborough, 
as  the  name  now  began  to  be  spelled, — cannot  be  stated.  Their  daugh- 
ter, Helena,  perhaps  their  first  child,  was  baptized  December  10, 
1718.  It  appears  probable  that  they  may  have  removed  to  Staten  Is- 
land where  the  parents  of  Helena  (van  Pelt)  Stoutenburgh  resided. 
The  placing  of  Anthony  Stoutenborough  as  the  son  of  Lucas  (also 
called  Teunis  or  Anthony)  and  Helena,  was  determined  by  a  process 
of  elimination,  together  with  the  weight  of  evidence  added  by  the 
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knowledge  among  descendants  of  Anthony  Stoutenborough  that  they 
were  also  descendants  of  the  Van  Pelt  family  through  their  Stouten- 
borough ancestry.  A  careful  study  was  made  of  all  male  descendants 
of  Pieter  van  Stoutenburg,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Colony,  with  the  re- 
sult that  no  one  was  found  of  the  right  period  and  appropriate  sur- 
roundings, genealogically  speaking,  to  be  the  father  of  Anthony 
Stoutenborough,  except  the  Lucas  (Teunis  or  Anthony)  Stoutenburgh 
who  married  Helena  van  Pelt,  as  aforesaid.  The  connection  of  the 
van  Pelt  family  with  Port  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  where  resided 
Anthony  Stoutenborough,  the  above-mentioned  tradition  existent  in 
the  family  descending  from  Anthony,  the  introduction  of  the  name 
Anthony  into  the  line  deriving  from  Anthony  van  Pelt's  daughter, 
Helena,  even  the  giving  of  this  name  to  Lucas  Stoutenburgh,  this  last 
evidently  an  error  in  placing  the  son's  name  for  that  of  the  father, 
appear  conclusive  reasons  for  placing  as  the  next  ancestor  in  this 
lineage  Anthony  Stoutenborough. 

ANTHONY  STOUTENBOROUGH,  or  STOUTENBURGH, 
the  son  of  Lucas  and  Helena  (van  Pelt)  Stoutenburgh,  was  born 
probably  about  1720.  The  record  concerning  him  of  earliest  date  is 
his  marriage,  which  took  place  in  1745,  the  license  therefor  granted 
July  26,  1745,  in  New  Jersey  to  "Anthony  Stoutenbrough"  of  Staten 
Island  and  "Mary  Segang."  The  proximity  of  Staten  Island  to  New 
Jersey  frequently  caused  Staten  Island  people  to  go  there  for  marriage 
"licenses,  and  one  might  suppose  that  this  was  often  the  case  in  romantic 
matches  or  run-away  marriages.  Mary  "Segang"  was  Mary  Seguin. 
She  belonged  to  a  French  family  of  Huguenot  antecedents. 

Anthony  Stoutenborough  and  his  wife  lived  in  Richmond  County 
and  attended  St.  Andrew's  Church.  In  old  Staten  Island  records  he 
is  called  "Mr.,"  then  a  title  of  especial  respect.  He  died  in  1783,  be- 
tween the  dates  of  the  making  and  proving  of  his  will,  February  8  and 
June  9  of  that  year.  In  his  will  he  mentioned  the  following :  daughter 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Ephrame  Johnson ;  daughter  Mary,  wife  of  James 
Laturette ;  grandchildren,  "born  of  my  daughter  Leanah,  deceased,"- 
Ann,  Abraham,  Johanna,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Anthony,  James,  Aaron, 
Leanah;  "my  wife  Mary;"  eldest  son,  John;  youngest  son,  Stephen; 
"my  four  sons,  namely:  John,  James,  Anthony,  and- Stephen."  The 
order  of  birth  in  all  cases  of  the  children  of  Anthony  and  Mary 
(Seguin)  Stoutenborough  has  not  been  determined,  but  the  children 
were:  Elizabeth,  who  married  Ephraim  Johnson,  and  was  living  in 
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1783;  Leanah  (Helena?),  married  and  deceased  in  1783;  John,  of 
whom  subsequently;  James,  born  September  9,  1759;  Anthony,  born 
April  4,  1762,  who  married  Phoebe,  daughter  of  James  La  Tourette  of 
Staten  Island,  as  mentioned  in  the  latter's  will,  January  27,  1785 ;  Mary, 
born  October  21,  and  baptized  December  23,  1764,  who  married  James 
La  Tourette;  Stephen,  born  in  1770,  a  resident  of  Shrewsbury  Town- 
ship, Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  a  merchant,  who 
died  February  20,  1818,  and  was  buried  in  Christ  Church  Burying 
Ground  at  Shrewsbury,  his  wife  being  Hannah  Lawrence,  and  their 
children,  William,  Mary,  Eliza,  and  Hannah. 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  STOUTENBOROUGH,  the  eldest  son  of 
Anthony  and  Mary  (Seguin)  Stoutenborough,  was  baptized  in  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  September  I,  1754.  He 
made  his  residence  at  Shrewsbury,  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey, 
and  died  May  6,  1839.  His  grave  is  in  the  Baptist  Church-yard  at 
Holmdel,  New  Jersey.  His  will,  made  August  10,  1838,  and  probated 
May  28,  1839,  mentions  the  following  sons:  Daniel,  John,  William, 
Anthony ;  daughters,  Mary  Conover,  Leah  Crocheron,  Elizabeth  Long- 
street,  Margaret  Hubbard,  Jane  Ann  Crocheron;  sons-in-law,  John 
Longstreet  and  Samuel  Hubbard. 

The  wife  of  John  Stoutenborough  was  Catherine  Holmes,  the 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Leah  Holmes  and  a  descendant  of  the  Reverend 
Obadiah  Holmes.  A  study  of  the  family  of  Obadiah  Holmes  will  ap- 
pear subsequently  in  this  monograph.  Catherine  (Holmes)  Stouten- 
borough was  born  October  19,  1765,  and  died  May  i,  1838.  Her  grave, 
as  that  of  her  husband,  is  in  the  Baptist  Church-yard  at  Holmdel.  The 
children  of  John  and  Catherine  (Holmes)  Stoutenborough  were: 
Daniel,  John,  William  Anthony,  Mary,  of  whom  subsequently;  Leah, 
who  married  -  -  Crocheron ;  Elizabeth,  who  married  John  Long- 
street  ;  Margaret,  who  married  Samuel  Hubbard ;  Jane  Ann,  who  mar-  • 
ried Crocheron. 

MARY  STOUTENBOROUGH,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Cath- 
erine (Holmes)  Stoutenborough,  was  born  April  5,  1787.  She  died 
April  29,  1 86 1,  and  was 'buried  in  the  Schenck-Couwenhoven  Ceme- 
tery, her  remains  being  removed  to  the  Holmdel  Cemetery.  She  mar- 
ried, as  stated  above,  March  9,  1807,  Cornelius  Rulof  Conover,  Second, 
and  their  daughter,  Leah  Conover,  became  the  wife  of  William  Henry 
Crawford  and  the  mother  of  Miss  Anna  Lawrence  Crawford. 
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From  a  study  of  English  patronymics,  it  appears  that  the  name 
Bowne  is  derived  from  Bohun.  This  was  one  of  the  great  historic 
families  of  England,  founded  by  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  called  "the 
Bearded,"  a  companion  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  Bowne  Arms, 
as  they  appear  in  a  very  old  painting  long  in  the  possession  of  the 
family,  are :  Ermine,  a  lion  rampant  or,  on  a  canton  of  the  second  a 
mullet  sable.  The  Crest  is  a  demi-lion  rampant  sable,  holding  in  the 
dexter  paw  a  sprig  of  laurel  leaves  proper.  Beneath  the  shield  is  the 
motto,  Fama  nominis  bona. 

WILLIAM  BOWNE  came  to  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1631, 
with  his  wife,  Anne,  and  their  son,  John.  He  was  granted  land  there 
May  17,  1637,  but  a  few  years  later  removed  to  Gravesend,  Long  Is- 
land, William  Bowne  being  one  of  the  seven  Patentees  of  the  new 
settlement.  The  "Monmouth  Patent,"  for  a  colony  in  Monmouth 
County,  New  Jersey,  was  granted  April  8,  1665,  and  two  of  the  twelve 
grantees,  John  Bowne  and  Obadiah  Holmes,  were  ancestors  of  Miss 
Anna  Lawrence  Crawford.  They  were  also  ancestors  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  William  Bowne,  the  father,  was  not  one  of  the  original 
grantees,  but  he  received  land  two  years  later  at  Portland  Point  and 
also  had  property  at  Middletown.  In  1669  he  was  a  Deputy  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  New  Jersey.  He  died  at  Portland  Point,  Mon- 
mouth County,  in  1677. 

The  children  of  William  and  Anne  Bowne  were :  John,  of  whom 
subsequently;  James,  who  was  a  Deputy  to  the  General  Assembly  and 
a  Judge;  Andrew,  Deputy-Governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1699  and  Gov- 
ernor of  East  Jersey  in  1701 ;  Philip,  and  Deborah. 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  BOWNE,  eldest  son  of  William  and  Anne 
Bowne,  was  born  in  England.  In  1647  ne  received  land  at  Gravesend, 
in  the  records  of  which  place  his  name  frequently  appears.  On  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1665,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  held  at  Hempstead, 
Long  Island,  and  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  Patentees  of  the  Monmouth 
Patent,  where  he  settled  in  1667,  and  where  he  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  community.  He  was  Deputy  to  the  General 
Assembly  from  1675  to  1683,  and  for  four  years  was  Speaker  of  the 
House.  He  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Monmouth  County  in  1683. 
December,  1683,  John  Bowne  received  his  commission  as  major  of  the 
First  Battalion  of  the  Monmouth  County  Militia.  The  land  on  which 
was  built  the  first  Baptist  Church  in  New  Jersey,  together  with  land 
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for  a  cemetery,  was  at  Middletown,  and  the  gift  of  Captain  Bowne. 
Although  never  regularly  ordained,  he  served  in  a  ministerial  capacity, 
before  the  first  regular  minister  was  appointed.  His  devout  character 
and  noble  views  of  life  are  shown'  in  the  following  record  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  late  James  G.  Crawford,  a  descendant : 

Words  of  advice  spoken  by  Capt.  John  Bowne  to  his  children  as  he  lay  on  his  death 
bed,  January  3.  1684:  There  is  no  way  in  the  world  for  a  man  to  obtain  felicity  in 
this  world,  or  in  the  world  to  come,  but  to  take  heed  to  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
put  his  trust  in  Him,  who  deals  faithfully  and  truly  with  all  men,  for  He  knocks  at 
the  doors  of  your  heart  and  calls  you  to  come  and  buy,  without  money  and  without 
price.  My  desire  is  that  in  all  actions  of  Meum  et  tuum  you  deal  not  deceitfully,  but 
plain  hearted  with  all  men,  and  remember  that  your  dying  father  left  it  with  you  lor 
your  instruction  that  when  trust  is  with  your  honor,  to  preserve  it.  And  in  all  con- 
tracts and  bargains  that  you  make,  violate  not  your  promise,  and  you  will  have  praise. 
Let  your  mother  be  your  counsellor  in  all  matters  of  difference,  and  go  not  to  lawyers, 
but  ask  her  counsel  first.  If  at  any  time  you  have  an  advantage  of  a  poor  man  at  law, 
O!  pursue  it  not,  but  rather  forgive  him  if  he  hath  done  you  wrong,  and  if  you  do  so 
you  will  help  the  law  of  God  and  of  His  people.  Give  not  away  to  youthful  jollities 
and  sports,  but  improve  your  leisure  time  in  the  service  of  God.  Let  no  good  man  be 
dealt  churlishly  by  you,  but  entertain  when  they  come  to  your  house.  But  if  a  vicious, 
wicked  man  come,  give  him  meat  and  drink  to  refresh  him  and  let  him  pass  by  your 
door.  It  has  been  many  times  in  my  thoughts  that  for  a  man  to  marry  a  wife  and  have 
children  and  never  take  care  to  instruct  them,  but  leave  them  worse  than  the  beasts  of 
the  fields,  so  that  as  a  man  ask  concerning  the  things  of  God,  they  know  not  what  it 
means.  O!  this  a  very  sad  thing,  but  if  we  can  season  our  hearts  so  as  to  desire  the 
Lord  to  assist  us,  He  will  help  us,  and  not  fly  from  us." 

Captain  John  Bowne  owned  an  estate  of  broad  acres  in  Monmouth 
County,  called  Westfield,  at  the  present  Crawford's  Corner,  near 
Holmdel  (then  Middletown),  and  Westfield.  He  built  the  east  wing 
of  the  original  Crawford-Bowne  Manor-House,  in  which  resided  for 
many  generations  his  descendants  in  the  Bowne  and  Crawford  families. 
He  died  there,  January  4,  1684,  and  was  buried  at  Middletown,  where 
his  is  the  oldest  stone  in  the  cemetery. 

The  first  wife  of  Captain  Bowne  was  Lydia,  daughter  of  the  Rev- 
erend Obadiah  and  Katherine  (Hyde)  Holmes,  which  family  will  be 
treated  subsequently  in  this  present  study.  His  second  wife  was  Mary 
Haverlads  Felt.  The  children  of  Captain  John  Bowne  were :  Captain 
John,  Obadiah,  of  whom  subsequently ;  Deborah,  Sarah,  and  Catherine. 

OBADIAH  BOWNE,  second  son  of  Captain  John  and  Lydia 
(Holmes)  Bowne,  was  born  at  Gravesend,  Long  Island,  July  18,  1666. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  1703-1704,  and  in  1707.  Inheriting 
from  his  father  the  homestead  built  by  the  latter  at  the  present  Craw- 
ford's Corner,  in  1701  he  added  the  western  part  of  the  house,  and  a 
great  hall  and  stairway.  This  old  mansion,  unfortunately  destroyed 
by  fire  June  17,  1895,  was  a  splendid  example  of  the  fine  old  homes 
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of  the  New  Jersey  colonial  gentry.  The  spacious  parlor  had  a  great, 
open  fireplace,  with  tiles  picturing  Bible  history,  and  on  the  door  of 
this  room  Biblical  subjects  were  painted,  with  the  Bowne  Coat-of- 
Arms. 

Obadiah  Bowne  died  at  the  Manor,  April  19,  1726.  His  first  wife 
was  his  cousin,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Governor  Andrew  Bowne. 
He  married,  second,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Cornelius  and  Mary  Long- 
field.  The  children  of  Obadiah  Bowne  by  his  first  wife  were :  John, 
of  whom  subsequently;  Anne,  and  Lydia.  These  three  children  in- 
herited from  their  grandfather,  Governor  Andrew  Bowne,  his  estate 
at  Matawan,  New  Jersey.  The  children  of  Obadiah  Bowne  by  his 
second  marriage  were  Mary,  Cornelius,  Obadiah,  and  Thomas. 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  BOWNE,  the  eldest  child  of  Obadiah  and 
Elizabeth  (Bowne)  Bowne,  was  born  May  21,  1701.  His  brothers, 
Cornelius,  Obadiah,  and  Thomas,  conveyed  to  him  their  shares  in  the 
Manor-House  and  lands,  and  also  property  at  Chingaroras,  now  Key- 
port,  New  Jersey.  Captain  Bowne  was  a  Judge  in  Monmouth  County, 
1741-1742.  He  died  in  1774.  His  wife,  Anne  Lippitt,  was  born  No- 
vember 29,  1702,  the  daughter  of  Moses  and  Sarah  (Throckmorton) 
Lippitt  of  Middletown,  New  Jersey.  Through  the  Throckmorton  an- 
cestry, thus  brought  into  the  lineage  of  Miss  Anna  Lawrence  Craw- 
ford, the  latter1  descends  from  an  ancient  family  of  great  historic  in- 
terest, for  centuries  seated  at  Coughton,  in  Warwickshire,  England, 
but  originating  in  Worcestershire.  The  children  of  Captain  John 
and  Anne  (Lippitt)  Bowne  were:  Lydia,  Andrew,  and  Catherine,  of 
whom  below. 

CATHERINE  BOWNE,  the  youngest  child  of  the  foregoing, 
was  born  March  12,  1736.  She  married  William  Crawford,  the  license 
dated  December  27,  1756.  As  has  been  outlined  above,  Miss  Anna 
Lawrence  Crawford  is  the  great-granddaughter  of  William  and  Cath- 
erine (Bowne)  Crawford. 


The  Holmes  ancestry  of  Miss  Anna  Lawrence  Crawford  comes  to 
her  doubly,  through  the  marriage  of  Lydia  Holmes  to  Captain  John 
Bowne,  mentioned  above,  and  through  the  marriage  of  Catherine 
Holmes  to  John  Stoutenborough,  also  mentioned  above. 

The  American  progenitor  of  the  family  was  the  Reverend  Obadiah 
Holmes,  who  came  from  Lancashire,  England.  When,  in  1086,  the 
Domesday  Survey  of  all  England  was  made  for  King  William  the  Con- 
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queror,  what  is  now  Lancashire  was  included  in  the  County  of  York, 
and  it  is  there,  in  consequence,  that  the  origins  of  the  families  of  Lan- 
caster must  be  sought.  From  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  there 
was  a  family  of  Holme  of  Paull-Holme,  Yorkshire.  John  Holme  of 
Paull-Holme  was  grandfather  to  Sir  Olenor  Holme,  knighted  by  the 
Empress  Maud,  and  by  that  sovereign  given  the  office  of  Comptroller. 
As  Maud  died  in  the  year  1167,  this  fixes  the  general  period  of  Sir 
Olenor's  lifetime.  Several  members  of  the  family  were  knighted  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  King  John,  King  Edward  II,  and  King  Edward  III. 
The  headship  of  this  family  finally  descended  to  the  Reverend  Henry 
James  Torre,  whose  grandmother  was  a  Holme,  and  who  assumed  the 
name  and  Arms  of  Holme.  The  Coat-of-Arms  of  Holme  of  Paull- 
Holme  is  evidently  a  derivation  of  the  ancient  Arms  of  Holme-Hulme- 
Holmes  of  Lancashire,  and  is  evidence  of  their  unity  of  origin.  It  is 
blazoned :  Arms — Barry  of  six,  or  and  azure,  orj  a  canton  argent,  a 
chaplet  gules.  Crests — (i)  A  holly  tree  fructed,  proper;  (2)  Out  of 
a  mural  coronet  gules,  a  hound's  head  erased,  or,  Motto — Holme  sem- 
per viret — "May  Holme  ever  flourish !" 

The  ancient  Arms  of  Hulme  (Holme,  Holmes)  of  the  County  of 
Lancaster  are  very  similar.  They  are  blazoned:  Barry  of  eight,  or 
and  azure,  on  a  canton  argent,  a  chaplet  gules.  It  is  said  that  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  canton  and  chaplet  were  granted  by  Edward,  the 
Black  Prince,  to  Sir  William  de  Hulme,  of  Hulme  in  Lancashire,  for 
his  gallant  service  in  France.  This  indicates  the  priority  of  the  family 
of  Lancaster  to  that  of  York,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  at  the  period 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  John  Holme,  mentioned  above,  grand- 
father of  Sir  Olenor,  Lord  of  Paull-Holme  in  Yorkshire,  he  or  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  also  held  Hulme  (Holme)  in  what  became  the  County 
of  Lancaster.  Both  branches  bear  the  augmentation  granted  by  the 
Black  Prince,  who  was  born  in  1330  and  died  in  1376.  The  first  Crest, 
blazoned  above,  for  Holme  of  Paull-Holme,  the  fructed  holly  tree,  is 
said  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  Sir  Bryan  Holme  of  Paull-Holme  in 
1346,  for  his  capture  in  battle  of  the  King  of  Scotland.  This  Crest 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the  Lancaster  family,  and  this 
indicates  a  probable  separation  of  the  two  lines  at  this  point.  The 
descendants  of  both  Sir  William  de  Hulme  of  Hulme,  Lancaster,  and 
of  Sir  Bryan  Holme  of  Paull-Holme  in  York,  bear  the  canton  and 
chaplet,  which  must,  therefore,  have  been  bestowed  on  a  common  an- 
cestor. There  are  numerous  branches  of  the  family  in  several  parts 
of  England  who  bear  Coat- Armor  evidently  derived  from  the  ancient 
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Arms  of  Hulme  of  Lancaster,  their  connection  with  the  older  family 
being  always  recognizable  by  the  barry  shield  of  gold  and  blue,  and  by 
the  canton  with  the  chaplet. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  Reverend  Obadiah  Holmes,  American  an- 
cestor of  Miss  Anna  Lawrence  Crawford,  was  of  the  Hulme  family, 
seated  long  at  Reddish,  in  Lancashire,  and  there  is  a  curious  and  very 
interesting  connection  between  the  families  of  Hulme  (this  orthog- 
raphy being  most  generally  used  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Reverend 
Obadiah  Holmes)  and  Reddish,  which  strongly  indicates  a  sometime 
identity,  or,  at  least,  relationship.  The  discussion  in  detail  of  this  can- 
not be  made  in  the  scope  of  the  present  article,  but  the  following  pedi- 
gree may  be  given  for  Holme  of  Reddish,  with  the  statement  that  the 
lineage  prior  to  Jordan  (see  below)  is  based  on  a  chain  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence. 

John  Holme,  or  Hulme,  of  Paull-Holme,  in  Yorkshire,  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  pedigree,  as  his  descendants  bear  the  augmentation  of  the  canton  and  chaplet  in 
their  Arms  which  was  granted  to  Sir  William  de  Hulme  of  Lancashire.  The  name  of 
his  son  and  heir  is  unknown,  but  the  latter  was  succeeded  by  Olenor  Holme  of  Paull- 
Holme,  Comptroller  under  the  Empress  Maud,  iwho  may  have  been  grandfather  of 
William,  who  held!  land  in  Reddish,  in  County  Lancaster,  in  1202.  William  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  son,  Roger,  who  may  have  been  the  father  of  the  Matthew  de  Reddish 
who  held  the  same  land  as  that  held  by  the  said  William  and  Roger.  Matthew  de 
Reddish  had  a  son,  Robert  de  Reddish,  who  had  two  sons:  Richard  de  Reddish,  whose 
daughter  and  heiress,  Ellen  de  Reddish,  marrried  Richard  de  Hulton,  of  Ordsall,  their 
descendants  using  for  a  time  the  name  de  Hulton  de  Reddish,  but  later  discarding  the 
first  and  bearing  Reddish  as  a  surname;  and  John.  This  John  (in  the  lineage  herewith 
assumed,  as  stated  above  from  circumstantial  evidence),  was  father  of  Jordan,  and 
from  this  Jordan  down  we  have  more  than  circumstantial  evidence  in  proof  of  the 
ancestral  line. 

Jordan  bequeathed  to  his  son,  Jordan,  fifty  acres  and  a  messuage  in  Reddish.  This 
younger  Jordan  had  two  sons,  Sir  William  de  Hulme  of  Reddish,  and  John.  This  Sir 
William  de  Hulme  of  Reddish,)  from  the  dates  ascertained,  may  be  placed  as  the  Sir 
William  de  Hulme  of  Hulme  (to  which  property  reversion  will  be  made  later)  in  Lan- 
cashire, to  whom  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  gave  the  armorial  augmentation  of  the 
canton  and  chaplet.  It  appears  probable  that  this  William  was  either  father  or  brother 
of  the  Sir  Bryan  Holme  of  Paull-Holme  in  Yorkshire,  whose  descendants,  as  shown 
also  bore  this  augmentation. 

Sir  William  de  Hulme  of  Reddish  had  a  son,  Robert  de  Hulme,  who,  about  the 
middle  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  claimed  the  Reddish  property  from  the  heir  of  Ellen 
(de  Reddish)  de  Hulton,  the  descendants  of  which  lady,  as  stated  above,  took  the  name 
of  Reddish  for  surname.  This  Robert  de  Hulme  married  Margaret,  and  died  before 
1365,  when  his  widow  claimed  dower-right  in  thirty-eight  acres  in  Reddish  held  or 
claimed  by  Richard  de  Reddish.  The  next  year,  1366,  William,  son  of  Robert  de  Hulme, 
was  a  defendant.  The  litigation  and  property  connection  between  the  families  of 
Hulme  and  Reddish  continued,  for,  in  1456,  James  Hulme  of  Reddish  (unquestionably 
a  descendant  of  the  last-named  William  of  1366),  is  recorded  as  bound  to  Thurstan 
Holland  and  others  in  some  legal  matter,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thurstan  Holland, 
being  the  wife  of  John  de  Reddish.  This  James  Hulme  of  1456  had  a  son,  Robert 
Hulme,  his  heir,  named  in  the  same  transaction  with  Thurstan  Holland.  The  next  in 
the  line  as  known  was  perhaps  the  son,  though  he  may  have  been  the  grandson,  of  the 
said  Robert,  son  of  James  Hulme.  He  was  Nicholas  Hulme,  who,  in  1523,  was  owner 
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by  inheritance  of  "manors,  lands,  &c.,"  in  Reddish,  Hulme,  Heaton  Norris,  and  other 
places.  He  made  a  legal  settlement  of  all  these  properties,  providing  that  they  were 
to  descend  to  his  heirs  male,  with  remainders  to  Hugh  Hulme,  first,  and  then  to  Ralph 
Hulme  of  Manchester,  "which  Ralph  is  next  heir  male,  after  the  said  Hugh  Hulme,  to 
the  said  lands."  The  direct  heir  and  son  of  this  Nicholas  Hulme  was  named  James,  and 
he  was  perhaps  a  minor  in  1523,  as  provision  was  made  in  this  settlement  that  full 
possession  of  all  the  property  was  not  to  pass  to  him  until  a  time  to  be  determined  by 
William  Davenport  of  Bramhall,  John  Reddish  of  Reddish  (the  families  still  connected 
evidently),  and  Hugh  Hulme  of  Tottington.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  1525,  Nicholas 
Hulme  made  another  settlement,  this  time  of  his'  property  in  the  County  of  Chester, 
which  was  to  pass  to  his  son,  James,  and  in  which  Janet,  the  wife  of  Nicholas  Hulme, 
was  to  have  dower-right. 

In  1551  James  Hulme,  son  of  Nicholas  and  Janet,  made  a  settlement  of  his  lands 
in  Reddish,  Hulme,  Denton,  Heaton  Norris,  and  Withington.  His  son  and  heir  apparent 
was  George  Hulme,  and  the  remainders  were  to  George's  son,  Robert  Hulme,  and  then 
to  the  younger  sons  of  James  Hulme,  maker,  of  the  settlement,  Richard,  Ralph,  Nicholas, 
John,  and  Edmund  Hulme.  Whether  or  not  George,  the  eldest  son  of  James  Hulme, 
survived  his  father  and  succeeded  to  the  property  of  this  settlement  is  not  known; 
but  in  1568  George's  son,  Robert  Hulme,  was  the  owner  of  the  Reddish  property,  some 
of  which  he  appears  to1  have  mortgaged  in  that  year  and  to  have  recovered  in  1584, 
together  with  property  in  Heaton  Norris  and  in  Withington.  This  Robert  Hulme  died 
at  Hulme,  March  7,  1509-1600.  The  year  before  his  death  he  had  made  a  settlement  of 
his  lands  in  Reddish,  Heaton  Norris,  and  Withington,  the  remainders  being  to  his 
uncle,  John  Hulme  (son  of  James  and  brother  of  George),  this  John  being  then  Rector 
of  Wickham  Bishops  in  Essex,  and  after  to  the  heirs  of  the  said  Robert  Hulme's  great- 
uncle,  referred  to  as  "Robert  Hulme  of  the  Hudash."  The  uncle  of  the  Robert  making 
the  settlement,  about)  1598,  was  then  fifty  years  of  age  and  more,  as  stated  in  the  set- 
tlement, which  may,  of  course,  indicate  a  much  greater  age  than  fifty.  The  great-uncle, 
Robert  Hulme  of  the  Hudash,  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  at  least  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  older,  as  of  a  preceding  generation.  This  Robert  Hulme;  of  the  Hudash 
was  the  son  of  the  above-mentioned  Nicholas  and  Janet  Hulme,  Nicholas  living  in  the 
year  1523. 

Without  an  exhaustive  and  critical  research  among  documentary  sources  in  Eng- 
land, the  definite  statement  cannot  be  made  that  Robert  Hulme  of  the  Hudash  or 
Udash  (an  unidentified  place  or  property),  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  Reverend 
Obadiah  Holmes;  but  the  indications  seem  to  point  to  that  conclusion,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  further  investigations  may  verify. 

Before  continuing  here  with  an  account  of  Robert  Hulme,  known 
as  the  grandfather  of  Reverend  Obadiah  Holmes,  whose  identity  with 
the  aforementioned  Robert,  son  of  Nicholas  and  Janet  Hulme, — 
Robert  Hulme  of  the  Hudash, — seems  in  keeping  with  the  dates'  and 
facts  known,  some  account  of  the  properties  and  estates  in  Lancashire 
held  by  the  Hulme  family  may  be  of  interest. 

Reddish  is  a  small  town  near  the  centre  of  Reddish  Township, 
which  is  in  the  territorial  division  of  Lancashire  known  as  Salford 
Hundred,  and  is  in  the  Parish  of  Manchester.  Close  to  Reddish  are 
the  other  properties  mentioned  above  as  owned  by  the  Hulme  family 
of  Reddish,  as  Heaton  Norris,  Withington,  and  Denton,  and  also  other 
places  connected  directly  with  Obadiah  Holmes,  as  will  be  seen,  as 
Didsbury,  Stockport,  Gorton,  and  Manchester  itself.  Reddish  Hall, 
a  beautiful  old  timbered  house,  stood  until  about  1780,  and  is  con- 
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sidered  an  especially  good  example  of  this  ancient  type  of  manorial 
dwelling.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  mediaeval  moat,  and  the  great  hall, 
with  other  apartments,  was  waincoted  and  adorned  with  armorial 
carvings.  There  still  stands  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Reddish 
Township  the  ancient  Hulme  Hall,  once  the  home  of  the  family  from 
which  Obadiah  Holmes  descended,  but  now  a  farm-house.  It  is  now 
called,  more  often  than  Hulme  Hall,  by  the  name  of  Broadstone  Hall, 
a  title  by  which  the  old  mansion  seems  to  have  been  known  as  early  as 
1637.  Yet  closer  to  the  city  of  Manchester  than  is  Reddish  lies  the 
Manor  of  Hulme.  It  appears  probable  that  this  belonged  at  one  time 
to  the  ancestor  of  the  Hulmes  of  Reddish,  or,  at  least,  to  their  kinsfolk. 
In  1226  the  place  is  recorded  as  Overholm  and  as  Noranholm,  and  in 
1310  as  Hulm.  About  the  year  1300  Geoffrey  de  Hulme  was  Lord  of 
the  Manor.  The  Manor  House  of  Hulme  Hall,  which  is  not  to  be 
identified,  of  course,  with  the  other  Hulme  Hall  in  Reddish,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  was  demolished  about  the  year  1840.  The 
gardens  of  Hulme  Hall  were  long  celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  for 
their  artistic  and  archaeological  interest.  Many  relics  of  the  Romans 
and  their  occupancy  of  Britain  were  found  about  Hulme,  and  ancient 
altars  and  other  classic  remains  were  placed  in  Hulme  gardens. 

No  study  of  the  Hulme  family  of  Lancashire  would  be  complete 
without  mention  of  William  Hulme,  founder  of  the  famous  Hulme 
Exhibitions,  as  his  bequest  to  Brasenose  College,  Oxford  University, 
is  called.  He  lived  at  Kearsley,  but  was  of  the  branch  of  the;  family 
seated  at  Hulme  Hall  in  Reddish,  and  was  undoubtedly  a  relation, 
probably  a  near  one,  of  Obadiah  Holmes.  The  pedigree  of  the  Founder 
begins  with  Robert  Hulme  of  Hulme  near  Stockport  (that  is,  Hulme 
Hall,  in  Reddish  Township).  His  descendant  in  the  sixth  generation 
was  the  aforesaid  William  Hulme,  the  Founder.  When  the  latter 
died,  October  29,  1691,  he  left  his  very  large  and  valuable  property  in 
such  a  way  that,  after  the  death  of  his  wife, — which  occurred  in  1700, 
— it  should  go  to  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  for  what  seems  to  be  a 
provision  for  free  post-graduate  courses  for  poor  scholars.  He  and 
his  wife,  Elizabeth  Robinson,  had  but  one  child,  Banaster  Hulme,  who 
died  in  boyhood.  He  had  come  of  a  line  of  ancestors  many  of  whom 
had  married  heiresses,  and,  as  much  of  his  inherited  property  was  in 
Manchester,  and  thus,  with  the  tremendous  growth  of  Manchester, 
has  become  exceedingly  valuable,  the  present  importance  of  the  Hulme 
Exhibitions  is  very  great. 

Taking  up  the  direct  ancestral  lineage  of  Miss  Anna  Lawrence 
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Crawford,  through  the  Reverend  Obadiah  Holmes,  ROBERT 
HULME  of  Reddish  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  may,  as  shown,  have  been  identical  with  Robert  Hulme  of 
the  Hudash,  whose  descent  has  been  given.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  will  of  John  Reddish  in  1 569,  and  to  have  witnessed, 
in  1598,  the  will  of  Otiwell  or  Otiswell  Hulme  of  Reddish.  It  may  be 
of  some  significance  to  note  that  Otis  or  Otes  appears  as  a  name  in  the 
Reddish  family,  which,  as  shown,  was  closely  allied  to  and  perhaps 
identical  with  the  Hulme  family  at  an  early  period.  Robert  Hulme's 
will  was  made  on  August  n,  1602,  and  was  proved  at  Chester  on 
January  28,  1605.  He  bequeathed  property  to  his  widow,  and  to  his 
eldest  son,  Robert.  Robert  Hulme,  Senior,  died  in  January,  1605,  and 
on  the  I4th  day  of  that  month  his  remains  were  buried  at  Stockport, 
close  by  Reddish.  In  the  record  of  his  burial  he  was  described  as 
"Ould  Robert  Holme  of  Redich."  His  widow,  whose  maiden  sur- 
name is  not  known,  was  buried  on  September  7,  1610,  in  what  is  now 
the  Cathedral  of  Manchester,  as  "Alyce  wydow  to  Robte  Hulme  of 
Reddiche." 

Since  both  Stockport  and  Manchester  Cathedral  were,  as  will 
be  seen,  intimately  connected  with  the  lives  and  deaths  of  Obadiah 
Holmes'  immediate  ancestry,  some  account  will  here  be  given  of  the 
Cathedral  and  the  regret  expressed  that  no  knowledge  has  been  se- 
cured as  to  the  reason  why  Hulme  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials 
should  have  taken  place  at  Stockport  as  they  so  often  did.  The  Church 
at  Manchester  was  mentioned  in  1086  in  Domesday,  but  the  earliest 
part  of  the  present  structure  dates  from  about  1330.  It  was  dedicated, 
either  originally,  or  in  early  times,  to  Our  Lady,  Saint  George,  and 
Saint  Denis.  It  became  a  collegiate  church,  that  is,  one  with  a  chapter 
of  canons,  albeit  not  a  cathedral,  in  1421.  During  the  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Centuries  the  church  building  was  much  enlarged  by  the 
founding  of  chantry  chapels.  One  of  these  was  dedicated  to  Saint 
James  and  founded  by  Ralph  Hulme  in  1507.  This  was  later  some- 
times called  the  Strangeways  Chapel.  There  was  another  Hulme 
Chapel  in  the  church.  It  has  long  since  been  destroyed,  but  formerly 
was  located  to  the  southeast  of  the  Jesus  Chapel.  In  this  Hulme  Chapel 
were  buried  the  remains  of  William  Hulme,  the  Founder  of  the  Hulme 
Exhibitions  at  Brasenose,  and  probably  many  other  members  of  the 
Hulme  family.  The  collegiate  foundation  was  dissolved  in  1547  by 
Edward  VI,  and  its  lands  confiscated.  Queen  Mary  restored  it  in 
1557,  but  Elizabeth  again  confiscated  the  property.  She,  however, 
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made  a  re- foundation  in  1578,  the  name  then  being  changed  to  Christ 
Church.  In  1847  Manchester  became  a  bishopric  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  and  the  church  became  Manchester  Cathedral. 

The  children  of  Robert  and  Alice  Hulme  of  Reddish  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Robert,  of  whom  subsequently ;  John ;  James ;  a  daughter,  who 
married  -  Boyd,  and  had  a  son,  George. 

ROBERT  HULME,  elder  son  of  Robert  and  Alice  Hulme  of 
Reddish,  inherited  his  father's  lands.  He  made  his  will  August  20, 
1640,  and  it  was  probated  at  Chester,  November  24,  1649.  In  it  he 
bequeathed  to  his  son,  Robert,  "the  messuage  in  which  I  now  dwell 
and  which  has  been  held  ....  by  my  progenitors  tyme  out  of  mind." 
He  expresses  the  hope  that  "master  Edward  Cooke"  will  deal  favor- 
ably with  his  son,  Robert,  in  the  matter  of  this  property-holding.  The 
Lordship  of  the  Manor  of  Reddish  had  passed  to  the  Cooke  or  Coke 
family  in  the  early  part  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  through  the  mar- 
riage of  Sarah,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Alexander  Reddish,  to  Clement, 
youngest  son  of  the  famous  jurist,  Sir  Edward  Coke. 

Robert  Hulme  was  buried  at  Stockport,  November  12,  1640.  His 
wife  was  named  Katherine,  and  it  is  believed1  her  maiden  surname  was 
Johnson.  They  were  married  at  Stockport,  October  8,  1605,  and  she 
was  buried  there,  September  8,  1630.  The  children  of  Robert  and 
Katherine  (Johnson?)  Hulme  were:  John,  baptized  at  Stockport,  May 
3,  1607,  matriculated  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford  University,  No- 
vember 18,  1625,  perhaps  died  young,  as  unnamed  in  his  father's  will; 
Obadiah,  of  whom  subsequently ;  Joan,  baptized  at  Didsbury,  February 
2,  1610-1611,  perhaps  died  in  1612;  Samuel,  buried  at  Stockport,  No- 
vember 2,  1613;  Samuel,  born  about  1616,  matriculated  at  Brasenose, 
February  15,  1632-1633,  aged  sixteen,  and  received  the  degree  of 
Bachellor  of  Arts  from  Branenose,  May  16,  1636;  Nathaniel,  baptized 
at  Didsbury,  July  12,  1618,  and  buried  at  Stockport,  September  10, 
1631;  Robert,  baptized  at  Stockport,  March  25,  1621,  inherited  his 
father's  property  in  Reddish,  is  said  to  have  had  a  tannery  at  Meadow- 
croft  in  Middletown,  and  in  his  will  mentioned  his  "great  coffer  in 
Manchester,"  lived  at  Gorton,  where,  during  the  Commonwealth 
period,  he  was  Ruling  Elder  of  the  church,  called  of  Reddish  in  his 
will,  which  was  proved  October  n,  1698,  was  buried  at  Gorton,  No- 
vember 17,  1697,  who  married  Anne  Thorpe,  and  had  sons,  John  and 
Obadiah,  and  other  children;  Joseph,  buried  at  Stockport,  June  13, 
1623;  Joseph,  under  age  in  1640,  to  whom  his  father  later  bequeathed 
forty  pounds  and  all  his  books. 
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OBADIAH  HOLMES,  the  son  of  Robert  and  Katherine  (John- 
son?) Hulme  of  Reddish,  was  born  probably  at  Reddish  in  1606  or 
1607.  He  was  baptized  in  Didsbury  Church,  or  Didsbury  Chapel,  as 
it  is  also  called,  November  18,  1609-1610.  Didsbury  lies  close  to  Red- 
dish, and  like  Stockport  was  intimately  connected  with  the  lives  of 
Obadiah  Holmes'  family.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  they  owned 
property  there  through  their  possession  of  lands  at  Withington.  Dids- 
bury Chapel  is  the  oldest  church  in  the  Parish  of  Manchester,  and  was 
founded  about  1235.  It  is  thought  that  anciently  it  was  dedicated  to 
Saint  Oswald,  but  later  was  known  as  Saint  James'  Chapel,  and  ap- 
parently at  present  is  called  Saint  John's. 

There  was  an  ancient  school  at  Didsbury,  which  it  is1  quite  prob- 
able that  Obadiah  Holmes  attended.  It  is  almost  certain  that  he 
matriculated  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  although  he  may  not  have 
graduated.  The  records  of  Oxford  are  incomplete,  but  exist  con- 
cerning his  two  brothers,  John  and  Samuel.  Obadiah  Holmes  stated  in 
a  document  still  extant  that  his  father  provided  three  of  his  sons  with 
an  Oxford  education,  and  he  was  so  evidently  a  man  of  scholarship 
and  learning,  as  well  as  brilliant  intellect,  that  it  is  generally  assumed, 
he  was  the  third  of  Robert  Hulme's  sons  to  attend  the  University. 

On  November  20,  1630,  he  married,  at  the  Collegiate  Church  in 
Manchester,  then  called  Christ's  Church,  Katherine  Hyde.  In  1638 
he,  with  his  wife,  and  their  son,  Jonathan,  sailed  from  Preston,  Lan- 
cashire, for  America.  They  landed  at  Boston,  but  soon  settled  at 
Salem,  where  he  was  admitted  to  church  membership,  March  24,  1639. 
That  year  also,  he,  with  two  others,  received  a  grant  of  land  at  Salem, 
on  which  they  established  a  glass  factory.  January  i,  1644,  he  drew 
Lot  Number  37  in  a  division  of  land  at  Rehoboth,  but  forfeited  this 
as  he  did  not  settle  there  within  a  year.  By  1646,  however,  he  had  re- 
moved to  Rehoboth,  or  Seekonk,  as  it  was  first  called.  He  had  con- 
nected himself  with  the  church  there,  under  Doctor  Newman's  min- 
istry, but  in  1649  he  brought  suit  against  the  latter  for  slander,  state- 
ment having  been  made  that  he  committed  perjury  in  another  court 
suit.  The  minister  confessed  that  he  had  no  right  to  make  the  state- 
ment, and  Obadiah  Holmes  was  thus  publicly  acquitted.  But  he  was 
soon  to  be  brought  to  more  serious  charges,  for  he  held  different 
opinions  from  the  church  authorities  in  the  Colony,  and  there  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  was  the  same  as  the  civil  authority,  or,  at  least, 
was  closely  allied  thereto.  He  was  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  at  Ply- 
mouth, on  October  2,  1650,  for  holding  meetings  in  private  houses  on 
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Sunday  "Contrary  to  the  order  of  the  Court."  At  this  time  he,  with 
several  of  his  friends  at  Rehoboth,  became  avowed  members  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  and,  leaving  Rehoboth,  they  settled  at  Newport  in 
Rhode  Island.  The  following  year,  on  July  20,  1651,  Obadiah  Holmes, 
Doctor  John  Clarke,  and  John  Crandall,  were  at  Swampscott,  near 
Lynn,  Massachusetts,  whither  they  had  gone  to  preach  their  doctrines. 
They  held,  on  that  day,  religious  services  in  the  house  of  an  aged  and 
blind  associate,  William  Witter.  As  this  was  on  Sunday,  they  were 
violating  the  law  and  two  constables  came  to  arrest  them.  They  were 
conducted  to  the  church  where  they  refused  to  remove  their  hats,  which 
were  then  taken  off  by  the  officers.  On  July  22  they  were  lodged  in 
Boston  Jail,  and  in  a  week's  time  their  trial  was  begun.  Judgment  was 
pronounced  against  them.  John  Clarke  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  twenty  pounds  or  be  whipped.  John  Crandall  to  pay  five  pounds  or 
be  whipped.  Obadiah  Holmes'  sentence  was,  in  abstract,  as  follows : 

"Forasmuch    as    you... did    hear    privately take    upon    you    to    Preach    and    to 

Baptize  upon  the  Lords  day,  or  other  dayes,  and  being  taken  then  by  the  Constable,  and 
coming  afterward  to  the  Assembly  at  Lin,  did  ....  keep  on  your  hat,  the  Pastor  being 

in  prayer till    it  was  forced  off  your  head and  that  you  ....  did  upon  the 

day  following  meet  again  at  ....  William  Witters,  ....  and  did  then  receive  the  Sacra- 
ment, being  Excommunicate,  and  ....  Baptize  such  as  were  Baptized  before And 

also  did  deny  the  lawfullness  of  Baptizing  of  Infants  ....  the  Court  doth  fine  you  30 

pounds  ....  or  else  to,  be  well  whipt 

By  the  Court, 

Encrease  Nowell." 

The  fines  of  Clarke  and  Crandall  were  paid  by  friends,  and  his 
friends  wished  to  do  the  same  in  his  case;  but  it  seemed  to  Obadiah 
Holmes  to  be  a  matter  of  principle  to  refuse  to  pay  the  fine,  thus,  in 
a  measure,  recognizing  the  authority  of  the  civil  power  to  discipline 
him  for  what,  if  an  offense,  was  an  offense  against  the  spiritual  power. 
Therefore,  on  September  5,  1651,  he  was  taken  forth  to  what  is  now 
the  square  about  the  old  State  House  in  Boston,  and  given  thirty  lashes. 
On  his  release,  he  returned  to  Newport,  and  succeeded  Doctor  Clarke 
in  1652,  as  minister  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Newport.  In  this  pastoral 
work  he  remained  for  over  thirty  years. 

Obadiah  Holmes  was  esteemed  and  respected  by  all  his  associates. 
They  showed  this  by  appointing  him  to  high  civil  office  among  them. 
On  March  17,  1656,  he  appeared  at  Warwick  as  one  of  the  General 
Assembly  representing  Newport.  Roger  Williams  was  the  Moderator 
on  this  occasion.  He  became  a  Freeman  of  the  Colony  on  May  20, 
1656,  and  the  following  day  appeared  again  as  a  Deputy  from  Newport 
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to  the  General  Assembly,  as  he  did  again  on  November  2,  1658.  In 
1657,  with  his  friend,  Samuel  Hubbard,  he  went  on  a  preaching  ex- 
pedition to  the  Dutch  on  Long  Island,  and  in  1665  he  was  again  on 
Long  Island,  at  Gravesend,  with  Lady  Deborah  Moody's  colony.  He 
became  a  Patentee  of  the  new  settlement  in  Monmouth  County,  New 
Jersey,  in  1665,  but  did  not  make  himself  a  new  home  there,  although 
his  family  did  so.  He  returned  to  Newport,  where,  in  1675,  he  wrote 
several  epistolary  documents,  which  contained :  ( i )  an  address  to  his 
friends  and  relations,  concerning  his  own  life  and  history;  (2)  a  mes- 
sage to  his  wife;  (3)  one  to  his  children;  (4)  one  to  the  members  of 
his  church  at  Newport;  (5)  a  statement  of  his  religious  beliefs;  (6) 
"A  letter  unto  the  world." 

The  children  of  Obadiah  and  Katherine  (Hyde)  Holmes  were: 
Jonathan,  born  in  England,  1633,  resided  here  at  Middletown,  New 
Jersey,  and  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  Deputy,  Justice,  Captain,  married 
Sarah  Borden,  died  1713;  Lydia,  of  whom  subsequently;  Martha,  born 

1640,  married Odlin;  Samuel,  born  1642,  lived  at  Gravesend, 

Lieutenant,  Magistrate,  married  Alice  Still  well,  died  1679;  Obadiah, 
born  1644,  of  Staten  Island,  and  Cohansey,  New  Jersey,  Justice,  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Cooke;  Hopestill,  married  -  Taylor;  John,  born 

1649,  a*  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  Deputy,  Lieutenant,  married,  first, 
Frances  Holden,  second,  Mary  (Sayles)  Green,  died  1712;  Mary  mar- 
ried John  Browne. 

LYDIA  HOLMES,  daughter  of  Obadiah  and  Katherine  (Hyde) 
Holmes,  married  Captain  John  Bowne,  and  above  has  been  given  the 
ancestral  lineage  of  Miss  Anna  Lawrence  Crawford  through  this  mar- 
riage. Miss  Crawford  has  another  Holmes  lineage,  as  follows. 

CAPTAIN  JONATHAN  HOLMES,  eldest  son  of  Reverend 
Obadiah  Holmes  and  Katherine  Hyde,  who,  as  stated,  married  Sarah 
Borden,  had  a  son,  OBADIAH  HOLMES,  who  married,  in  1696, 
Alice,  daughter  of  James  and  Deliverance  (Throckmorton)  Ashton. 
Their  son,  JONATHAN  HOLMES,  of  Freehold  Township,  New 
Jersey,  who  died  in  1768,  married  Teuntje,  daughter  of  Captain  Daniel 
Hendrickson,  and  had  a  son,  DANIEL  HOLMES.  He  was  born  in 
1721,  and  died  March  15,  1813,  being  buried  in  the  Baptist  church- 
yard at  Holmdel.  His  wife  was  Leah,  daughter  of  James  and  Margaret 
(Newbold)  Bowne,  this  marriage,  which  took  place  in  1752,  bringing 
another  strain  of  the  Bowne  ancestry  into  Miss  Crawford's  heritage. 
CATHERINE  HOLMES,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Leah  (Bowne) 
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Holmes,  married  John  Stoutenborough,  as  stated  above,  under  the 
Stoutenborough  family  history,  and  became  the  great-grandmother  of 
Miss  Anna  Lawrence  Crawford. 

The  Reverend  Obadiah  Holmes  died  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
October  15,  1682,  and  was  buried  on  his  family  burial-ground  there. 
This  present  study  of  his  ancestry  has  dealt  with  an  old  English  family 
of  the  manorial  gentry,  whose  beginnings  are  lost  in  the  mists  of  the 
pre- Norman  history  of  England,  but  who,  from  the  period  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  is  shown  to  have  held  lands  and  honors  in  the  County 
of  Lancaster.  From  a  long  line  of  English  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women, with  the  traditions  of  English  culture,  hued  alike  with  the  quiet 
life  of  the  country  and  the  Hulme  associations  with  England's  great 
University,  came  to  the  New  World  Obadiah  Holmes.  Here  he  lived 
and  toiled  and  taught  and  suffered!  Here  he  left  a  legacy  to  his  de- 
scendants and  to  the  Nation  of  staunch  loyalty  to  principle,  of  willing- 
ness to  endure  even  to  the  shedding  of  his  blood  for  that  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Will  of  God ! 
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BY 

FRANK  ALLABEN 

The  unknit  heel  of  hate  no  Hun  can  darn, 
Unraveled  to  a  tangled  skein  of  yarn 
Caught  in  the  Second  Battle  of  the  Marne  : 

For  this  we  thank  Thee  ! 
Our  tide  at  Chateau-Thierry  which  turned 
The  raping  floods  of  savagery  —  churned, 
Damned  by  our  hero  waves,  and  backward  spurned: 

For  this  we  thank  Thee  ! 

Our  shield  of  wrath  that  shattered  at  Chalons 
Twice  ten  assaults,  two  days,  from  dawn  to  dawn, 
Where  Christian  Franks  clave  Attila's  Hunnish  brawn: 

For  this  we  thank  Thee  ! 

Our  beak  of  judgment  guarding  Champagne's  vine, 
Where  cock  and  eagle  lanced  the  ruddy  wine 
From  the  struck  vulture  wheeling  toward  the  Rhine  : 

For  this  we  thank  Thee  ! 
For  Heaven's  salvos,  camouflaged  with  rain, 
God's  chariot  charging  between  Marne  and  Aisne, 
1         As  God's  wheel  thundered  through  the  Austrian  slain: 

For  this  we  thank  Thee  ! 

Zeal  —  ours,  French,  British,  and  Italian  —  blent 
In  flaming  arc,  as  if  helmed  angels  bent 
Their  hoop  of  fire  around  the  Teuton's  tent  : 

For  this  we  thank  Thee  ! 
For  muscle  growing  that  our  Allied  hand 
Beneath  the  jaw  may  grip  the  gullet-band 
And  choke  the  gorilla  out  of  every  land  : 

For  this  we  thank  Thee  ! 

For  four  years'  faith  that,  left  with  hell  to  cope 
In  anguish  till  we  came,  the  world  in  hope 
Held,  slipping  where  the  chasm  meets  the  slope: 

For  this  we  thank  Thee  ! 
That  Right  still  shines,  the  pilot  in  our  ken, 
Above  the  jungle  and  the  dragon's  den, 
With  Christ  still  reigning  in  the  hearts  of  men  : 

For  this  we  thank  Thee  ! 

July  27,  1918. 
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loafc  timbrel  n'tr  lEgjjpf  0  &ark  s?a, 
lf  Jjaa  rflnqumJi,  Ijta  jiwiplr  ar*  frw!" 

BY 
FRANCES  A.  B.  DUNNING 

Lo !  the  dawn  is  faintly  rising,  and  our  faith  can  almost  see 
All  the  beauty  of  the  vision  of  the  light  that  is  to  be ; 
For  Jerusalem,  the  golden,  all  unscarred  by  warring  hands, 
In  its  templed  grandeur  olden  now  in  guarded  safety  stands. 

For  Jerusalem  delivered,  let  the  humblest  poet  sing, 
While  the  Tasso  songs  full-chorused  far  across  the  centuries  ring, 
With  the  music  from  the  Fir-tree  and  the  Harp  of  David,  strung, 
And  the  songs  of  Zion's  daughters  with  the  reeds  in  willows  hung, — 

While  they  rest  within  the  shadows  by  Siloam's  rippling  rill ; 
And  we  trace  the  winding  path-way  up  the  consecrated  hill, 
And,  with  battling  thunders  roaring,  in  the  silent  interludes 
From  beneath  the  Olive  branches  we  may  hear  Beatitudes. 

Old  and  new  the  Centuries  mingle  at  the  open  Jaffa  gate, 
And  the  far  away  processions  with  the  Allied  Nations  wait; 
And  the  fiercest  clash  of  battle  with  its  anguished  loss  and  woe 
Reads  beside  the  human  succor  on  the  Road  from  Jericho. 

God  of  all  the  woes  vicarious,  all  the  sorrow  and  the  pain — 
All  the  loss,  and  gain  victorious,  all  the  living  and  the  slain— 
Send,  through  Justice,  Mercy's  sun-light,  lift  our  world  from  blackest 

night 
Till  its  own,  through  Power  Omniscient,  shall  be  given  to  the  Right ! 
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f  itrrljaB?  trf  Alaska 

BY 

ELMER  CUMMINGS  GRIFFITH,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  History  in  William  Jewell  College. 

IFTY-ONE  years  ago  the  United  States  acquired  pos- 
session of  Alaska.  The  treaty  of  purchase  from  Rus- 
sia was  signed  on  March  30,  1867.  The  growing  im- 
portance of  Alaska  is  today  well  understood.  The 
value  of  the  annual  products  of  its  fisheries  exceeds 
nineteen  million  dollars.  Its  exports  and  imports  each 
annually  approximate  twenty-three  million  dollars.  The  population 
increased  ninety-eight  per  cent,  in  the  decade  1890  to  1900,  and  now 
exceeds  sixty-four  thousand.  Its  area  of  590,000  square  miles  is 
more  than  double  the  size  of  Texas  and  more  than  ten  times  the  extent 
of  the  prairie  State  of  Illinois.  The  price  paid  Russia  for  Alaska  in 
1867  was  $7,200,000. 

The  wealth  of  Alasaka  is  not  its  only  interest.  International 
phases  of  world  politics  are  involved  in  the  cause  of  the  purchase  by 
the  American  Republic  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  It  has*  been 
stoutly  affirmed  by  numerous  writers  of  history  that  a  secret  treaty 
was  made  by  the  American  Government  during  the  Civil  War.  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  such  treaty,  it  is  asserted,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Czar  was  to  dispatch  several  men-of-war  to  the  harbors 
of  New  York  and  San  Francisco  in  1863.  Thus  this  friendly  fleet 
would  be  already  stationed  in  American  waters  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  Union  should  England,  or  an  alliance  between  that  country  and 
France  decide  to  order  their  fleets  to  engage  in  the  war  on  the  side  of 
the  Confederacy.  It  is  further  announced  that  the  treaty  stipulated 
that  Russia  was  to  receive  a  fitting  reward  and  re-imbursement  for 
such  services. 

The  Russian  fleet  was  anchored  in  our  harbors  for  some  weeks. 
But  as  it  was  not  called  into  active  service  it  is  alleged  that  the  author- 
ities at  Washintgon  deemed  it  unwise  to  pay  out  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  a  service  which  had  not  been  actually  rendered.  Thus  a  second 
secret  agreement  was  said  to  have  been  reached  whereby  a  larger 
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sum  would  be  paid  Russia :  one  that  would  include  the  amount  promised 
for  the  fleet  and  also  a  sum  as  purchase  price  of  Alaska,  the  entire 
amount,  however,  to  be  announced  as  the  cost  of  Russian- America. 

Examination  of  this  subject  fails  to  produce  any  material  in  sup- 
port of  that  theory.  In  the  first  place,  the  original  sources  advance 
no  such  claim  in  support  of  Secretary  Seward's  policy.  His  own  writ- 
ings and  those  of  Senator  Sumner  contain  no  mention  and  no  hint  of 
such  an  agreement  with  Russia  calling  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  influence  of  her  fleet.  The  discussions  of  Congress  as 
recorded  in  The  Congressional  Globe  are  silent  as  regards  such  a  sug- 
gestion. If  the  agreement  had  been  made  it  is  passing  strange  after 
a  lapse  of  half  a  century  that  through  personal  memoirs  of  the  prin- 
cipals concerned  in  the  making  of  the  treaties,  by  unbiased  publication 
of  public  affairs  long  ago  relegated  to  the  past,  or  through  rigid  in- 
vestigation, not  in  the  slightest  degree  has  substantial  proof  been 
found  to  justify  the  theory. 

Moreover,  Russia  was  naturally  disposed  to  friendship  with  the 
United  States  Government  and  people. '  In  1861  she  had  liberated  her 
serfs  and  had  been  experiencing  some  of  the  economic  difficulties 
then  confronting  the  American  Government.  Russia's  attitude,  more- 
over, towards  England  had  come  to  be  that  of  jealous  rivalry.  During 
the  Crimean  War  England  had  antagonized  the  Czar's  government. 
Hence  in  1862,  when  Russia  was  diplomatically  approached  by  Louis 
Napoleon  with  a  view  of  securing  an  alliance  of  the  Czar  with  France 
and  England  in  their  proposed  intervention  in  behalf  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, Russia  voluntarily  and  of  her  own  accord  persistently  refused. 
The  incident  gave  Russia  an  opportunity  to  declare  her  friendship  for 
the  American  Republic  and  at  the  same  time  her  antipathy  for  Eng- 
land. 

Having  once  refused  to  join  in  the  proposed  European  interven- 
tion, the  Czar  was  next  inclined  to  oppose  the  intervention  itself 
together  with  those  nations  that  favored  such  a  plan.  Thus  it  was 
very  natural  for  him  in  the  fall  of  1863  to  send  his  men-of-war  to  our 
troubled  waters  to  thereby  publicly  proclaim  his  friendship  and  to 
emphatically  announce  to  England  and  France  that  the  United  States 
had  a  powerful  ally  who  could  marshal  armies  and  command  war 
vessels.  Such  was  the  culmination  of  the  request  made  him  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  hostilities  against  this  nation.  He  would  so  act  without 
the  reward  of  gold. 

Another  reason  why  Russia  was  normally  disposed  to  be  on 
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friendly  relations  with  the  American  Republic  was  on  account  of  the 
advantages  she  might  reasonably  hope  to  secure  thereby.  America 
was  not  then  interested  in  schemes  of  colonization  and  world  power  as 
was  England ;  our  nation  possessed  vast  territory  which  must  be  occu- 
pied first  before  we  could  take  a  prominent  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
that  part  of  the  world  which  most  concerned  Russia.  Our  interests 
could  not  clash,  at  least  for  many  decades,  while  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  America's  gratitude. 

Thus  it  was  that  Russia  would  much  prefer  to  have  Alasaka,  an 
outlying  province,  far  distant  from  St.  Petersburg  and  liable  to  seizure 
by  a  hostile  power  in  time  of  war,  transferred  to  this  great  and  good- 
natured  democracy  rather  than  to  let  it  fall  into  the  British  American 
possessions.  The  spirit  of  friendship  which  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  was  clearly  set  forth  by  an  editorial  at  the 
time  in  one  of  the  leading  American  journals  which  felt  warranted  in 
proposing  an  American-Russian  alliance.  (Harper's  Weekly,  October 
17,  1863,  p.  658). 

Another  consideration  against  this  theory  held  by  some  writers 
that  no  conclusive  reason  existed  for  the  American  Government  to 
continue  the  secrecy  of  the  agreement  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 
Had  we  promised  American  gold  for  Russian  ships  and  sailors  such 
an  act  would  have  been  justified  as  a  legitimate  war  measure.  When 
the  war  had  been  ended  Russia  would  have  no  occasion  to  fear  retalia- 
tion from  the  defeated  South  and  her  antipathy  for  England  would 
not  have  caused  secrecy  as  late  as  1867. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  need  to  hesitate  in 
acknowledging  that  she  had  arranged  with  Russia  for  war  support  in 
the  event  that  England  should  decide  to  engage  in  open  hostilities. 
The  English  government  had  employed  foreign  forces  to  fight  with 
and  for  her  against  her  colonies  in  the  War  of  Independence. 

It  was  generally  conceded  in  the  North  that  the  Russian  fleet  had 
been  of  the  greatest  service  and  benefit  to  the  Union  cause.  It  was 
the  recognition  of  Russia's  friendship  that  influenced  the  House  to 
appropriate  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  Alaska.  Since  the 
American  people  appreciated  those  services  they  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  willing  to  have  paid  Russia  for  her  friendship  had  she  re- 
quested it. 

Why,  then,  should  the  people  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  considerable 
larger  sum  of  money  and  receive  for  the  additional  millions  what  very 
many  were  pleased  to  call  the  "refrigerator  of  the  United  States?" 
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Their  logic  is  amusing:  the  people,  they  argue,  would  not  be  inclined 
a  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  Russia  for  the  mere  presence  here  of  the 
ships,  since  they  were  not  employed  in  battle,  therefore,  the  people 
will  gladly  justify  a  much  larger  sum  if  they  are  told  they  are  paying 
the  entire  amount  for  a  country  considered  by  the  vast  majority  as 
extremely  useless.  It  was  friendship  for  Russia  which  caused  many 
in  Congress  to  vote  the  appropriation :  would  they  not  then  have  voted 
a  smaller  amount  for  reasons  of  friendship,  without  Alasaka,  substi- 
tuting instead  the  services  of  the  fleet? 

There  is  no  known  record  proving  that  the  Russian  fleet  crossed 
the  Atlantic  by  agreement  with  the  American  Government,  induced  to 
come  by  the  reward  of  gold  given  for  their  services.  It  requires  more 
effort  of  the  human  mind  to  believe  the  fleet  and  sailors  came  as  mer- 
cenaries than  it  does  to  believe  that  they  came  as  did  the  French  in 
the  Revolutionary  War:  paying  their  own  expenses. 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  the  specific  consideration  of  Alaska 
we  find  the  following  facts  recorded :  Secretary  Seward  contemplated 
the  purchase  of  Alsaka  before  the  war«  for  the  Union  began.  In  his 
speech  at  St.  Paul,  in  September  of  1860,  he  is  reported  to  have  thus 
declared  himself:  "Standing  here,  and  looking  far  off  into  the 
Northwest,  I  see  the  Russian,  as  he  busily  occupies  himself  in  estab- 
lishing seaports,  and  towns,  and  fortifications,  on  the  verge  of  this 
continent,  as  the  outposts  of  St.  Petersburg;  and  I  can  say:  'Go  on, 
and  build  up  your  outposts  all  along  the  coast,  up  even  to  the  Arctic 
ocean;  they  will  yet  become  the  outposts  of  my  own  country;  monu- 
ments of  the  civilization  of  the  United  States  in  the  Northwest !' ' 
(Seward  at  Washington,  1861-72,  p.  346).  The  acquisition  of  Alaska 
was  one  of  Seward's  pet  measures,  and  its  purchase  in  1867  was  but 
the  fulfillment  of  his  prophecy.  That  country  was  not  purchased  in 
order  to  include  a  war  debt  contracted  with  Russia,  but  because  Seward 
wished  to  see  the  consummation  of  his  hopes  and  plan  during  his  term 
of  office. 

Seward's  political  reasons  for  the  possession  of  Alaska  were  in- 
creased by  the  events  of  the  Civil  War  which  led  him  to  see  military 
advantages  in  the  control  of  Alaska.  His  biographer,  Frederick  W. 
Seward,  writes:  "During  the  war  he  (Secretary  Seward)  had  found 
the  Government  laboring  under  great  disadvantage  for  the  lack  of  ad- 
vanced naval  outposts  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  North  Pacific. 
So  at  the  close  of  hostilities,  he  commenced  his  endeavors  to  obtain 
such  a  foothold  in  each  quarter."  (Seward  at  Washington,  1861-72, 
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p.  346).  This  statement  is  sustained  by  the  record  of  his  negotiations 
for  possession  by  treaty  of  a  foothokl  in  the  West  Indies  as  well  as  in 
the  case  of  Russian- America ;  and  in  each  instance  he  was  actuated 
chiefly  by  military  reasons. 

Another  reason  implied  by  Seward  for  the  purchase  of  Alaska 
was  the  desire  for  territorial  extension  or  national  expansion.  In  a 
speech  delivered  in  the  fall  of  1867,  Secretary  Seward  expressed  him- 
self as  follows:  "In  the  purchase  of  Russian- America  we  have  in- 
vested a  considerable  capital.  The  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory has  sensibly  abated.  In  short,  we  have  already  come  to  value 
dollars  more  and  dominion  less."  (Seward  at  Washington,  1861-72, 
p.  369;  F.  W.  Seward's  Seward,  III,  369).  Here  we  have  the  reasons 
assigned  by  Mr.  Seward  himself  for  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  and  not 
a  word  does  he  say  concerning  complications  with  Russia  constituting 
a  reason  for  the  measure. 

Furthermore,  the  year  1867  was  an  opportune  time  for  making 
the  purchase  of  Alaska.  The  Russian  Fur  Company  had  possessed  a 
monopoly  charter  giving  it  exceptional  rights  and  privileges  in 
Alaska.  This  charter  had  expired  in  1861,  although  some  of  the 
privileges  sublet  to  Englishmen  had  continued  longer  in  force.  It 
now  became  necessary  for  Russia  to  regrant  a  monopoly  charter,  to 
colonize  Alaska,  or  to  sell  the  province.  The  last  policy  was  preferred 
and  for  the  following  reasons:  Alaska  was  too  far  distant  to  allow 
Russia  to  organize  it  into  a  province ;  to  defend  it  in  times  of  war  or 
to  colonize  the  territory.  In  war  times  England  might  seize  and  retain 
the  territory.  And  in  control  of  Alaska  the  British  would  be  in  pos- 
session of  a  base  of  supplies  ready  to  operate  against  Siberia.  It  was 
a  far  better  policy  to  sell  to  America  and  thereby  have  a  friendly 
power  adjacent  to  Asiatic  Russia. 

In  addition  there  were  commercial  reasons  for  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  aside  from  the  political  reasons  suggested.  Alaska  was  fur- 
nishing a  large  part  of  the  ice  supply  of  San  Francisco,  while  the 
fisheries  of  cod,  halibut  and  salmon  were  becoming  valuable.  (H.  H. 
Bancroft,  Alaska,  p.  587).  The  territory  of  Washington  sent  to 
President  Johnson  to  request  him  to  secure  such  concessions  from 
Russia  as  would  aid  American  fishermen;  (Charles  Sumner's  Me- 
morial, p  9)  ;  while  Senator  Cole,  of  California,  in  behalf  of  Ameri- 
cans was  urging  the  securing  of  a  franchise  enabling  them  to  carry 
on  a  fur  trade  in  Alaska. 

These  commercial  reasons  must  have  greatly  influenced  the  ad- 
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ministration,  which  was  endeavoring  to  develop  and  exploit  the 
Western  States  and  Territories,  and  at  a  time  when  large  sums  of 
money  were  being  invested  in  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Government 
would  be  influenced  by  commercial  reasons  perhaps  as  much  as  any 
succeeding  administration  has  been  influenced  by  like  considerations. 

The  supporters  of  the  theory  might  possibly  affirm  that  the  three 
preceding  considerations  sustain  their  position  by  showing  that 
America  wished  to  possess  Alaska  and  could  easily  be  persuaded  to  pay 
an  amount  in  excess  of  its  value,  thereby  liquidating  the  war  obliga- 
tions incurred  by  Russia's  fleet  coming  to  America.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  amount  paid  Russia  to  disprove  such  an  assump- 
tion. As  early  as  1859,  the  American  authorities  suggested  five 
million  dollars  as  a  fair  price  for  Alaska,  while  Russia  placed  the 
value  at  ten  millions.  After  the  war  negotiations  were  again  renewed 
and  as  a  starting  point  the  same  figures  were  named  again  by  both 
governments.  Alaska's  value  to  America,  however,  had  meanwhile 
become  more  recognized:  its  military  value,  its  political  and  commer- 
cial advantages.  The  States  could  well  consent  to  a  larger  payment 
at  that  time  than  before  the  sixties;  while  friendship  entertained  for 
Russia  would  make  the  negotiations  acceptable  to  the  American  people 
in  1867. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  Ministers  Seward  and  Stoeckl  com- 
promised on  the  price  and  "split  the  difference,"  agreeing  upon  seven 
and  a  half  million  dollars.  Then,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Seward, 
the  half  million  was  dropped,  but  since  the  Russian  Fur  Company  and 
various  citizens  of  Russia  had  claims  against  Russian-America,  Mr. 
Seward  agreed  to  add  two  hundred  thousand  to  the  seven  million 
dollars,  provided  Russia  would  consent  to  settle  all  claims  against 
Alaska.  Five  million  dollars  were  refused  before  the  war  by  Russia 
and  ten  millions  were  then  asked  for  Alaska. 

If  Alaska  was  finally  purchased  for  a  net  price  to  Russia  of 
seven  million  dollars,  an  amount  less  than  Russia  had  asked  in  1859, 
and  at  a  time  (1867)  when  Russian-America's  value  to  the  United 
States  had  grown  to  be  more  fully  recognized,  the  conclusion  is  then 
forced  upon  us  that  the  purchase  price  of  Alaska  could  not  have  in- 
cluded any  sum  of  money  intended  as  the  payment  of  a  war  debt  to 
Russia. 
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CHARLES  NEVONS  HOLMES 

IMES  change,  as  do  people,  laws  and  customs  —  but  the 
idea  and  ideals  of  bravery  and  heroism  have  not 
changed.  As  yesterday,  so  today  men  and  women 
admire  and  applaud  the  bravery  and  heroism  of  other 
men  and  women.  Human  nature  loves  instinctively 
_  _  _  that  which  is  nobly  courageous,  and  Stephen  Decatur, 
were  he  living  now  and  were  he  to  perform  as  spectacular  a  naval  deed 
as  that  in  1804,  would  be  nationally  beloved  and  extolled. 

And  Stephen  Decatur  was  brave  by  inheritance.  Father  and 
grandfather  before  him  were  courageous,  his  grandfather  having  been 
a  French  naval  officer  who  came  to  America  about  1740.  He  himself 
was  born  in  Sinnepuxent,  Maryland,  January  5,  1779,  and  entered 
the  United  States  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1798,  making  his  first 
cruise  under  Captain  John  Barry  on  the  warship  United  States. 
Within  a  short  time  he  became  a  Lieutenant,  and,  although  the  naval 
force  of  his  country  was  placed  in  1801  upon  a  peace  footing,  Decatur 
was  retained  in  the  service. 

Until  the  year  1801  this  then  small  Republic  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  paying  tribute-money  to  the  so-called  Barbary  Powers,  that 
is,  to  Morocco,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Algiers,  situated  upon  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa.  In  doing  this,  the  United  States  was  only  following 
the  precedent  of  other  older  nations,  so  that  the  pirate-boats  of  the 
Barbary  Powers  would  not  molest  its  merchant  vessels.  Although  it 
now  seems  most  humiliating,  Congress  appropriated  money  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  "Mediterranean  Fund,"  as  it  was  called,  was  in- 
trusted to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  paid  out  as  he  thought  best. 
But  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  American  people  were  aroused  at 
last  when  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli  declared  war  upon  this  country  be- 
cause, as  he  complained,  the  Americans  had  given  more  money  to  one 
of  the  other  Barbary  Powers  than  to  him,  as  well  as  a  frigate,  and  a 
small  squadron  under  command  of  Commodore  Richard  Dale  was  sent 
to  the  Mediterranean.  This  little  fleet  consisted  of  the  President, 
Philadelphia,  Essex  and  Enterprise,  Stephen  Decatur  being  Senior 
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Lieutenant  on  the  Essex  under  Captain  Bainbridge, — and  reached 
Gibraltar,  July  i,  1801.  The  chief  action  which  took  place  during 
this  naval  expedition  was  the  capture  of  a  Tripolitan  corsair,  the 
Tripoli,  fourteen  guns,  by  the  Enterprise,  twelve  guns,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-Commandant  Sterrett. 

In  1802  another  expedition  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  under 
command  of  Commodore  Richard  V.  Morris;  Lieutenant  Decatur 
being  on  board  the  New  York,  Captain  James  Barren.  In  1803,  Commo- 
dore Edward  Preble  was  given  command  of  the  American  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  a  fleet  consisting  of  the  Constitution,  forty-four  guns ; 
Philadelphia,  thirty-eight;  Argus  and  Siren,  sixteen  each;  Nautilus, 
Vixen,  and  Enterprise,  twelve  each.  Commodore  Preble  proclaimed 
a  blockade  of  Tripoli  and  was  on  the  point  of  carrying  this  blockade 
into  effect  when  a  serious  disaster  happened  to  the  American  fleet. 
On  the  morning  of  October  31,  1803,  the  Philadelphia  pursued  a 
Tripolitan  vessel  into  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  and  ran  upon  a  reef  not 
put  down  in  any  of  the  charts.  As  Captain  Bainbridge  was  unable 
to  get  his  ship  off  from  the  reef,  he  was  surrounded  and  captured, 
with  his  officers  and  men,  by  Tripolitan  gunboats.  Two  days  later 
the  Tripolitans  succeeded  in  freeing  the  Philadelphia  from  the  rocks, 
towed  her  into  harbor,  and  anchored  her  close  under  the  guns  of  their 
forts.  Afterwards  they  replaced  her  batteries  and  prepared  her  for 
sea,  with  the  view  of  attacking  the  ships  and  commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

Commodore  Preble,  hearing  of  this  serious  disaster  to  his  fleet, 
sailed  at  once  in  the  Constitution  to  the  assistance  of  the  Philadelphia, 
but  was  unable  to  be  of  any  help.  Despite  his  being  a  prisoner,  Captain 
Bainbridge  sent  word  to  Commodore  Preble,  suggesting  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  former  frigate.  About  this  time  Lieutenant  Decatur  began 
to  distinguish  himself.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Enterprise  and  in 
December  he  captured  a  small  vessel  known  as  a  ketch,  the  Mastico, 
and  this  vessel  was  then  renamed  the  Intrepid.  Meanwhile,  Decatur 
had  been  planning  by  himself  how  the  Philadelphia,  since  there  was  no 
way  to  recover  her,  might  be  destroyed.  Accordingly,  he  placed  his 
plans  before  Commodore  Preble,  who  approved  them.  Decatur  chose 
seventy  men  from  his  own  ship,  the  Enterprise,  and  sailed  with  them 
on  board  the  recently  captured  Intrepid  to  execute  his  daring  attempt. 
On  this  expedition  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Siren  (sixteen  guns), 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Stewart. 

But  the  weather  militated  against  Decatur.    For  about  a  week 
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he  and  his  men  could  not  approach  Tripoli  harbor,  for  heavy  storms 
prevented.  However,  on  February  16,  1804,  the  storms  cleared  away 
and  Decatur  sailed  boldly  into  the  harbor,  under  the  light  of  a  brightly 
shining  moon.  At  7  o'clock  the  Intrepid  entered  between  the  reef 
and  shoal  forming  the  harbor's  mouth,  and  directed  her  course  towards 
the  Philadelphia,  anchored  under  the  guns  of  the  Bashaw's  castle. 
Not  only  these  guns,  but  there  were  in  all  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  guns  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  approaching  In- 
trepid, and  also  between  the  Philadelphia  and  the  shore  there  lay  a 
number  of  gunboats  and  other  Tripolitan  war  vessels. 

Into  this  seeming  very  jaws  of  death  Decatur  and  his  crew  sailed 
forward  steadily  until  by  half-past  9  they  were  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  frigate  whose  destruction  they  were  seeking.  Decatur 
stood  at  the  helm  beside  the  pilot,  only  two  or  three  other  men  being 
in  sight,  all  the  crew  disguised  as  Tripolitans.  He  let  his  vessel  drift 
to  within  about  twenty  yards  from  the  Philadelphia  when  the  enemy 
hailed  the  Intrepid,  and  its  pilot  answered  that  his  ship  had  lost  her 
anchors  in  a  gale.  He  then  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  run 
a  warp  to  the  Philadelphia  and  thus  be  brought  to  a  stop.  There  was 
further  talk  between  the  pilot  and  those  who  had  hailed  him,  during 
which  some  sailors  from  the  Intrepid  rowed  in  a  boat  to  the  captured 
frigate  and  made  a  line  fast  to  her.  Some  others  of  the  crew  now 
commenced  to  haul  on  this  line  and  the  Intrepid  was  gradually  drawn 
nearer  and  nearer  the  Philadelphia. 

And  now  the  Tripolitans  became  suspicious.  They  shouted  that 
the  Americans  had  come,  but  Decatur  and  his  men  swarmed  up  by 
the  main-chains  aboard  the  Philadelphia  and  fiercely  attacked  the 
enemy,  who  were  gathered,  confused  and  frightened,  on  the  fore- 
castle. It  was  a  very  short  struggle,  during  which  all  the  Tripolitans 
were  either  killed  or  driven  into  the  sea.  Within  five  minutes  Decatur 
had  wholly  retaken  the  frigate. 

The  next  thing  to  do  was  to  set  the  Philadelphia  on  fire.  Com- 
bustibles had  already  been  prepared  and  these  were  rapidly  scattered 
throughout  different  parts  of  the  ship.  Within  a  little  while  she  was 
everywhere  on  fire.  Of  course,  all  this  did  not  occur  without  a  reply 
from  the  Tripolitans.  It  took  place  under  a  heavy  cannonading  from 
various  batteries,  as  well  as  from  some  of  the  neighboring  war  vessels. 
Decatur  now  gave  orders  to  return  to  the  Intrepid  and  his  men  obeyed 
without  the  slightest  confusion.  However,  it  looked  for  a  time  as 
though  the  Intrepid  might  be  burned  up  from  the  flames  which  were 
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destroying  the  Philadelphia.  Indeed,  Decatur's  ship  contained  a  large 
amount  of  powder  and  other  combustibles ;  but,  owing  to  the  calmness 
of  the  leader  and  his  crew,  the  Intrepid  escaped  at  last  from  the  dan- 
gerous proximity  of  the  burning  frigate.  As  for  the  Philadelphia  she 
was  rapidly  consumed — her  guns  exploding,  one  battery  firing  into 
the  town,  as  the  flames  reached  them.  The  scene  was  said  to  have 
been  magnificent.  Not  even  one  of  the  Intrepid's  crew  was  killed  and 
only  four  were  wounded.  Indeed,  the  vessel  was  hit  but  once,  a  shot 
passing  through  her  mainsail. 

Amid  the  light  from  the  burning  Philadelphia  the  fortunate  In- 
trepid left  the  harbor  where  presently  the  captured  frigate  was  wholly 
destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  her  magazine.  Outside  of  the  harbor 
Decatur's  ship  was  assisted  by  boats  from  the  Siren  and  then  both 
these  vessels  sailed  for  Syracuse,  where  their  officers  and  crews  re- 
ceived a  well-deserved  and  more  than  enthusiastic  welcome  from  the 
other  officers  and  crews  of  the  American  squadron.  Lieutenant  De- 
catur  was  soon  made  Captain  Decatur,  while  several  of  those  who  had 
accompanied  him  received  promotions. 

Thus  was  cleverly  executed  a  heroic  and  spectacular  deed  which 
the  great  Admiral  Nelson  declared  to  be  "the  most  bold  and  daring 
act  of  the  age." 

Although  this  is  the  grandest  naval  performance  of  Decatur's 
life,  his  name  on  several  other  occasions  is  prominently  written  in 
American  war  history.  He  was  given  command  of  the  famous  Con- 
stitution and  afterwards  of  the  Congress.  On  August  3,  1804,  he  was 
in  charge  of  a  division  of  gunboats  attacking  a  Tripolitan  flotilla,  and 
also  performed  his  duties  gallantly  in  the  second,  fourth  and  fifth 
attacks  on  Tripoli.  The  war  between  that  country  and  the  United 
States  lasted  about  four  years,  ending  in  the  humble  submission  of 
the  Bashaw.  Some  years  after  the  close  of  this  war  Decatur  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Commodore  and  from  1810  to  1812,  he  com- 
manded the  "southern  squadron,"  having  the  United  States  for  his 
flagship.  On  October  25,  1812,  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the 
second  war  with  Great  Britain,  Decatur,  in  command  of  the  United 
States,  overtook  and  captured,  after  about  two  hours'  combat,  the 
British  frigate  Macedonia  (thirty-eight  guns),  losing  in  this  fight 
only  five  killed  and  six  wounded.  This  was  one  of  the  brilliant  naval 
victories  of  that  war,  and  Decatur  was  thanked  by  Congress  and 
given  a  splendid  gold  medal.  Naturally  his  name  was  enthusiastically 
acclaimed  by  his  fellow  citizens. 
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In  1813  Decatur  attempted  to  run  a  blockade  of  British  ships 
which  were  guarding  carefully  the  entrance  to  New  York  harbor,  and 
was  getting  away  safely  in  his  two  frigates,  the  United  States  and  the 
captured  Macedonian,  when  he  met  some  of  the  British  fleet,  near  the 
Thames  river,  and  thereupon  retired  into  New  London  harbor.  Here 
Decatur  and  his  ships  were  blockaded,  a  blockade  which  lasted  as 
long  as  the  war.  It  was  supposed  that  the  enemy  would  come  up  the 
Thames  and  attack  Decatur's  ships  and  their  commander,  after  light- 
ening them,  took  them  further  up  the  river,  beyond  the  reach  of  such 
an  attack  by  the  enemy.  Decatur  watched  carefully  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  with  his  ships,  but  the  United  States  and  the  Ma- 
cedonian remained  imprisoned  in  the  Thames  river  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  war. 

Decatur  had  another  and  even  less  fortunate  experience  during 
this  second  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  had  been  placed  in  command 
of  the  President  and  in  January,  1815,  despite  the  presence  of  the 
enemy's  vessels  blockading  New  York  harbor,  he  sailed  his  flagship 
boldly  out  to  sea.  As  a  result,  the  President  was  pursued  by  four 
British  frigates — one  of  them  presently  overtaking  her  and  all  finally 
attacking  her.  Fighting  was  soon  out  of  the  question,  and  despite  a 
skillful  and  obstinate  defense,  Commodore  Decatur  was  obliged  to 
surrender  his  ship.  The  President  had  lost  twenty-four  men  killed 
and  fifty-six  wounded.  After  Decatur's  parole  he  was  tried  by  a 
court  of  inquiry,  and  he  and  his  officers  were  honorably  acquitted.  It 
was  shown  beyond  question  that  Decatur  had  acted  with  his  usual 
courage  and  prudence. 

After  peace  had  been  arranged  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  the  latter  government  turned  once  more-  its  attention 
to  the  Barbary  Powers.  The  Dey  of  Algiers,  believing  that  the  navy  of 
our  country  had  been  mostly  destroyed,  began  to  attack  American  com- 
merce. Decatur  was  chosen  to  command  a  small  squadron,  sailing  to 
the  Mediterranean  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Dey  to  terms  (May, 
1815).  He  was  wholly  successful,  capturing  the  flagship  of  the  Al- 
gerine  admiral  as  well  as  another  ship.  Then  he  sailed  to  Algiers  and 
demanded  the  immediate  surrender  of  all  American  prisoners,  in- 
demnity for  loss  of  American  property  and  the  abandonment  of  future 
claims  to  tribute  from  the  United  States.  The  Dey,  who  was  fright- 
ened by  Decatur's  recent  brilliant  victory,  agreed  at  once  to  his  terms. 
Afterwards,  Decatur  sailed  to  Tunis  and  then  to  Tripoli,  both  of 
which  countries  acceded  to  his  demands.  But  since  the  Tripolitans 
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were  in  poor  condition  financially,  he  accepted  instead  of  a  cash  in- 
demnity the  release  from  captivity  of  some  foreign  seamen  who  were 
held  as  slaves.  This  ended  Decatur's  active  career  in  the  American 
navy. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  Decatur  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Naval  Commissioners,  and  resided  at  "Kalorama," 
near  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  until  his  death,  which  happened  about  four 
years  afterwards.  His  death  was  tragical,  resulting  from  a  duel  with 
Commodore  James  Barren,  who  was  angered  at  remarks  made  by 
Decatur.  Barren  challenged  Decatur,  the  challenge  was  accepted, 
and  the  duel  took  place  near  Blandensburg,  Maryland.  Respecting  it, 
General  Van  Rensselaer  wrote  to  his  wife: 

"Washington,  March  20,  1820. 

"Dear  Harriet: — I  have  only  time,  after  writing  to  several,  to 
say  that  an  affair  of  honor  took  place  this  morning  between  Commo- 
dores Decatur  and  Barren,  in  which  both  fell  at  the  first  fire.  The  ball 
entered  Decatur's  body  two  inches  above  the  hip,  and  lodged  against 
the  opposite  side.  I  just  came  from  his  house.  He  yet  lives,  but  will 
never  see  another  sun.  Barren's  wound  is(  severe,  but  not  dangerous. 
The  ball  struck  the  upper  part  of  his  hip,  and  turned  to  the  rear.  He 
is  ruined  in  public  estimation.  The  excitement  is  very  great." 

Thus  lived  and  died  Stephen  Decatur — a  brave  American.  His 
remains  were  first  buried  near  his  former  home,  "Kalorama,"  but  in 
1846  they  were  reinterred  in  the  burial-ground  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Philadelphia,  a  splendid  monument  being  placed  over  them.  Upon  the 
west  side  of  this  monument  is  graven : 

"A  name  brilliant  from  a  series  of  heroic  deeds  on  the  coast  of 
Barbary,  and  illustrious  by  achievements  against  more  disciplined 
enemies ;  the  pride  of  the  Navy,  the  glory  of  the  Republic." 
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Vice-President  of  The  National  Historical  Society ;  Honorary  Vice- 
President  General  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution 

HE  quaint  little  village  of  Oberammergau  lies  in  a  valley 
high  up  in  the  Bavarian  Alps,  and  is  again  overtopped 
by  mountains,  the  summit  of  the  highest  peak  being 
surmounted  by  a  cross.  The  river  Ammer,  a  stream 
apparently  1 5  or  20  feet  wide,  flows  through  the  town, 
the  water  so  clear  that  one  can  not  only  see  the  stones 
at  the  bottom,  but  the  broken  dishes  which  the  housewives  have  thrown 
into  it. 

The  houses  are  built  of  rough  stone,  covered  with  plaster,  gener- 
ally two  stories,  with  one  or  more  stories  in  the  high  sloping  roofs. 
(I  saw  at  Nuremberg  a  high  roof  with  six  rows  of  dormer  windows, 
one  above  the  other.)  These  houses  are  of  good  size,  with  numerous 
rooms  and  can  meet  the  need  of  accommodation  for  the  throng  of 
visitors. 

It  is  a  simple,  unspoiled  village.  Nearly  every  man  is  a  land- 
owner. The  poorest  have  about  three  acres,  the  richest  about  sixty. 
Also  they  have  the  privilege  of  pasturage  on  the  Alps.  To  see  the 
long  procession  of  cows,  with  their  tinkling  bells,  as  they  go  out,  in 
the  morning,  to  their  Alpine  pasture  and  return,  in  the  evening,  to  be 
milked,  is  one  of  the  charming  sights  of  the  village.  The  whole  popu- 
lation is  not  more  than  thirteen  hundred,  but  they  own  among  them 
some  five  or  six  hundred  cows. 

The  visitors,  who  arrive  the  afternoon  before  the  play  commences, 
visit  the  different  performers  in  their  simple  homes  and  find  them 
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dignified,  courteous,  grave,  not  indulging  in  flippant  or  idle  talk.  The 
spirit  of  the  play  is  in  the  very  air,  and  clings  to  them  as  closely  as 
the  robes  they  wear. 

We  called  upon  the  women ;  Mary,  the  Mother,  Mary  Magdalene 
and  Martha.  The  last,  a  pretty,  simple  young  girl,  who  showed  us 
her  house,  at  our  request,  turned  to  feed  two  sleek  Alderney  cows, 
under  the  same  roof,  who  were  calling  to  her.  Like  the  careful  maiden 
of  old,  had  the  same  spirit  of  serving  and  lives  the  character  as  well 
as  plays  it.  We  talked  some  time  with  Judas.  He  said  it  was  not  a 
desirable  character,  but  some  one  must  take  it.  We  saw  also  John  and 
Peter.  On  entering  the  house  of  the  Christus  we  met  his  father,  whom 
we  supposed  to  be  the  character.  He  said,  "I  take  the  part  of  Herod," 
and  introduced  us  to  his  son,  whom  he  treated  with  the  utmost  rever- 
ence. The  young  man  was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age.  We  were 
much  impressed  with  his  sweet,  gentle,  unaffected  manner. 

At  early  dawn,  on  Sunday  morning,  the  village  is  awakened  by 
the  ringing  of  church  bells,  and  soon  the  streets  are  thronged  with  the 
villagers.  All  the  characters  in  the  Pla^  are  there,  and  numerous 
visitors,  fill  the  church  to  overflowing  to  attend  early  mass. 

The  theatre,  in  which  the  Passion  Play  is  performed,  stands  in  a 
meadow  at  the  far  end  of  the  village.  The  stage  is  open  to  the  wind 
and  weather,  and  the  performance  goes  on  uninterruptedly  unless  it 
rains  so  hard  that  nothing  can  be  seen.  The  auditorium  is  roofed  over 
and  holds  4,000  persons.  The  little  theatre,  which  looks  like  a  temple, 
where  the  tableaux  are  shown,  and  many  of  the  scenes,  is  opposite, 
beyond  the  open  stage  or  street.  On  one  side,  with  street  between,  is 
Pilate's  house,  and  on  the  other,  the  house  of  Herod — the  sides  of 
the  stage  being  finished  with  a  cloister  or  colonade.  From  either  side 
of  this  cloister  appear  the  singers,  in  single  file,  headed  by  the 
Choragus,  or  Leader  of  the  Choir.  This  was  Joseph  Mayer,  who  took 
the  part  of  Christus  for  these  performances — until  his  white  beard 
disqualified  him.  He  is  a  tall,  striking  figure,  in  rich  robes,  bearing 
a  high,  ornamental  staff.  The  dress  of  all  the  singers  is  very  effective. 
They  are  habited  in  white  under-tunics,  with  golden  edging,  in  yellow 
leather  sandals,  and  stockings  of  the  same  colour  as  the  robe  which 
falls  from  their  shoulders.  These  robes  are  of  various  rich  colours, 
held  in  place  by  gold-decorated  cords  and  tassels,  round  the  breast  and 
round  the  waist,  arranged  very  artistically  and  produce  a  brilliant 
effect,  especially  when  the  wearers  are  leaving  the  stage  by  the  wings. 
Twice  these  brilliant  robes  are  exchanged  for  black,  immediately  be- 
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fore  and  immediately  after  the  Crucifixion.  The  music  is  very  simple 
and  impressive,  and  the  more  frequently  it  is  heard  the  more  you  feel 
its  force  and  pathos.  The  solos  and  duets  are  beautiful.  One  wonders 
how  these  peasants  can  do  it ;  but  one  must  remember  that  every  Ger- 
man, by  his  education,  is  a  trained  singer.  The  Choragus  first  recites 
the  Prologue,  clearly  and  impressively — then  the  choir  burst  out  into 
song,  accompanied  by  an  excellent  orchestra  concealed  from  view  in 
front  of  the  stage.  The  tinkle  of  a  bell  is  heard  and  the  singers  draw 
back  so  as  to  reveal  the  tableau.  The  curtain  rises  and  the  tableau  is 
displayed,  during  which  they  sing  again.  The  curtain  falls.  They 
resume  their  old  places  and  the  singing  proceeds.  Then  when  they 
come  to  the  end,  half  file  off  to  the  right,  half  to  the  left,  and  the 
play  proper  begins.  They  appear  before  every  act  and  occupy  the 
stage  for  fully  half  the  time  devoted  to  the  piece.  The  play  begins  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  except  and  hour  and  a  half  for  lunch- 
eon, it  goes  on  till  half  past  five  in  the  afternoon — 685  persons  are 
engaged  in  the  performance,  of  whom  50  are  women  and  200  children, 
but  only  125  have  speaking  parts. 

It  is  the  impression  of  many  who  have  not  seen  the  "Passion 
Play"  that  it  must  in  some  way  be  sacriligious  to  see  our  Lord  repre- 
sented by  the  acts  of  one,  only  a  human  being,  without  the  aureole  of 
Divinity,  and  yet  I  never  heard  of  one  who  witnessed  the  play  that 
was  affected  in  this  manner  nor  did  I  feel  so  myself.  All  think  and 
say  that  it  would  be  monstrous,  dreadful  beyond  description,  to  have 
the  same  scenes  enacted  outside  of  the  unique,  simple  and  pure  sur- 
roundings of  the  mountain  village,  in  the  Bavarian  Alps;  but  there 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things  all  seem  to  conspire  in  making  "The  won- 
drous story  that  transformed  the  world,"  an  appeal  going  straight  to 
the  heart  of  the  most  indifferent  and  careless  observer.  Catholicity, 
pure  and  simple,  glows  in  the  hearts  of  these  quiet  villagers.  Here  is 
nothing  to  distract  or  turn  their  minds  away  from  the  holy  faith.  One 
church,  with  its  dominating  spire,  gathers  them  all  into  its  sacred  en- 
closure, and  it  was  in  this  church-yard  that  the  play  was  enacted  in 
earliest  times.  We  first  hear  of  the  drama  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century,  but  it  died  out  during  the  devastations  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  In  the  sixteenth  century  a  fearful  pestilence  followed  the  war  and 
whole  villages  were  swept  away.  Oberammergua  suffered  terribly, 
and  then  a  sacred  vow  was  made,  that  if  they  might  be  spared,  never 
again  would  they  live  otherwise  than  to  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  show 
the  wondrous  story  of  the  Cross.  So  the  plague  was  stayed,  and  as  the 
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brazen  serpent  was  lifted  up  in  the  wilderness,  the  type  of  the  suffer- 
ing Redeemer  has  been  lifted  up  on  the  mountain  top  of  Oberam- 
mergau.  The  play  had  gathered  around  it,  in  these  early  times,  an 
accretion  of  bits  of  coarse  and  farcical  humor,  that  all  miracle  plays 
were  liable  to  suffer  from,  but  we  are  indebted  to  the  good  priest 
Daisenberger,  who  lived  and  labored  among  the  villagers  for  thirty- 
five  years,  for  purifying  and  stripping  the  drama  of  all  that  was  un- 
worthy. He  might  be  truly  called  "The  Evangelist"  of  Oberam- 
mergau.  A  born  dramatist  and  a  pure  Christian  he  made  the  play  all 
that  it  is  at  the  present  day  without  a  single  objectionable  feature.  His 
idea  was  to  make  the  old  Scripture  a  solid  basis  for  the  cross  to  rest 
upon.  In  order  to  do  this  he  took  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament,  inci- 
dent by  incident,  to  foreshadow  the  whole  history  of  the  cross.  His 
own  words  were  that  he  "undertook  the  production  of  the  play,  for  the 
love  of  my  Divine  Redeemer,  and  with  the  only  one  object  in  view,  the 
edification  of  the  Christian  world." 

The  play  has  a  series  of  tableaux  taken  from  the  Old  Testament 
and  each  picture,  as  it  is  presented,  typifies  the  scene  that  is  to  come 
after.  These  tableaux  are  most  beautifully  arranged,  sometimes  the 
stage  is  crowded  full  of  figures,  and  the  mingling  of  colours  most  ar- 
tistically blended.  For  instance,  to  begin  with  the  tableaux  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Adam  and  Eve  from  the  Garden  of  Eden,  where  the  tree  of 
life  typifies  the  tree  of  love,  the  Cross.  After  the  second  tableaux  rep- 
resenting the  adoration  of  the  Cross,  there  was  heard  a  noise  of  singing 
and  of  joyful  acclamation.  A  great  multitude  came  pouring  down  the 
narrow  street  that  runs  past  Pilate's  house  chanting  as  they  came, 
"Hail  to  Thee,  O  Son  of  David."  Little  children,  old  men  and  maidens 
ran  forward,  some  raising  palm-branches,  but  all  ever  looking  back- 
wards to  one  who  should  come.  More  and  even  more  streamed  clown 
the  street  into  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  Temple,  but  still  the 
Hosanna  song  went  on.  At  last,  in  the  midst  of  the  jubilant  throng, 
Jesus  appeared,  clad  in  a  long  garment  of  grey,  over  which  was  cast  a 
flowing  robe.  His  face  was  composed  and  pensive.  His  long  dark  hair 
and  beard  surrounded  features  somewhat  swarthy  from  -the  rays  of 
the  hot  sun,  and  he  rode  on  the  side  of  an  ass's  colt  that  seemed  almost 
too  small  to  support  his  weight.  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  dressed  in 
green  raiment  with  a  red  mantle,  led  the  little  ass,  carrying  in  his  hand 
a  long  pilgrim  staff.  The  mob  pressed  tumultuously  around,  singing 
and  crying — "Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David."  Jesus  blessed  them  as 
he  rode  through  their  midst.  After  passing  the  house  of  Pilate  he 
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suddenly  dismounted,  and  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  Temple.  The 
hosannas  died  away  and  he  contemplated  the  busy  scene.  There  were 
the  priests  busily  engaged  with  the  money-changers.  There  were 
baskets  with  pigeons  for  sale — at  sacrifices.  Nathaniel,  chief  orator 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  stood  conspicuous  among  the  chattering  throng.  Buy- 
ing and  selling, — haggling  and  bargaining  were  in  full  swing  in  the 
market-place.  Then  occurs  the  scene  when  the  Master  "cast  out  all 
them  that  sold  and  bought  in  the  temple  and  overthrew  the  tables  of 
the  money-changers  and  the  seats  of  them  that  sold  doves" — the  birds 
soaring  away  into  the  blue  vault  of  heaven. 

From  this  time  the  scribes  and  chief  priests  with  the  chief  of  the 
people  sought  how  they  might  destroy  him. 

The  tableau  of  Joseph's  brethren,  conspiring  how  to  kill  him,  is 
followed  by  the  scene  of  the  Council  of  Sanhedrin,  where  the  high 
priests  and  the  rulers  and  the  elders  gathered  together,  late  in  the  night, 
to  bring  an  accusation  against  our  Lord.  In  the  highest  place  sat 
Caiaphas,  with  his  jewelled  breast-plate,  in  robes  of  white  embroidered 
with  gold.  A  vestment  of  green  and  gold  covered  his  shoulders,  and 
on  his  head  he  wore  a  white  horned  mitre  adorned  with  golden  bells, 
which  added  to  the  majesty  of  his  aspect.  Annas,  the  aged  high  priest, 
sat  on  his  left.  Nathaniel,  also  on  the  raised  dais,  was  on  the  right. 
Below  him  sat  the  Rabbis,  in  blue  velvet,  while  seated  around  were 
Pharisees,  Scribes,  and  Doctors  of  the  Law. 

The  leave-taking  at  Bethany  is  very  touching  preceded  by  the 
tableau  of  the  departure  of  Tobias,  taken  from  the  Apocrypha,  who 
with  his  little  dog,  takes  leave  of  his  parents,  before  setting  forth  with 
the  angel  Raphael, — and  another  tableau  picturing  the  Lament  of  the 
Bride,  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  After  bidding  farewell  to  the  dear 
family  at  Bethany,  Jesus,  and  His  disciples,  turn  to  go,  when  they  meet 
Mary  the  Mother,  and  her  companions.  He  tells  her  He  is  on  His  way 
to  Jerusalem,  and  she  bursts  out  with  a  bitter  and  piteous  cry  that  she 
may  go  with  Him  into  the  fierce  conflict  of  suffering, — yea,  even  into 
death.  He  replies,  "Not  now.  After  two  days  you  may  come  up  to- 
gether to  Jerusalem  to  be  there  on  the  great  day  of  the  feast." 

The  two  tableaux  fore-shadowing  the  Last  Supper  are  marvellous 
displays  of  artistic  skill  in  grouping — hundreds  of  persons  in  a  com- 
paratively small  space.  The  first  is  the  gathering  of  the  Manna  in 
the  wilderness ;  the  second  the  return  of  the  spies,  from  the  Promised 
Land,  with  a  bunch  of  grapes  so  colossal  as  to  cause  two  strong  men 
to  stagger  beneath  its  weight.  Four  hundred  persons,  including  150 
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children,  are  grouped  in  these  two  great  living  pictures,  and  so  motion- 
less are  they  that  you  might  almost  imagine  that  they  were  a  group  in 
colored  marble. 

The  scene  of  the  Last  Supper  is  most  impressive.  After  washing 
the  disciples'  feet,  Jesus  blesses  the  bread  and  wine — and  walks  slowly 
around  the  table  giving,  Himself,  to  each  disciple,  a  portion  of  the 
sacred  food,  and  again  the  cup  of  blessing. 

The  ninth  tableau  brings  us  back  to  Joseph,  whose  sale  to  the 
Midianites  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver  naturally  leads  up  to  Judas' 
bargain,  with  the  Sanhedrin,  for  the  betrayal  of  his  Master  for  thirty. 

The  scene  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  is  heralded  by  a  double 
tableau.  The  first  shows  Adam,  under  the  curse,  sweating  and  wearied 
by  digging  in  ungrateful  soil — typifying  the  bloody  sweat  in  Geth- 
semane. The  second  represents  Joab  making  ready  to  smite  Amasa 
under  the  fifth  rib,  while  proffering  a  friendly  kiss. 

The  Christ  is  arraigned  before  Annas,  again  before  Caiaphas, 
and  three  times  before  Pilate,  who  is  unwilling  to  condemn.  He  dis- 
putes with  Caiaphas  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case — he  sends  Jesus  away 
to  be  judged  by  Herod, — he  treats  the  priests  with  scorn.  He  demands 
to  hear  the  voice  of  the  people.  Then  Caiaphas  seeks  the  Traders,  who 
were  driven  with  a  scourge  out  of  the  Temple,  to  stir  up  the  people. 

Then  was  Jerusalem  in  an  uproar;  the  traders  and  priests  ran 
everywhere,  hither  and  thither,  stirring  up  the  people  against  Jesus. 
On  all  sides  the  crowd  pours  into  the  street  before  Pilate's  house — 
Caiaphas  among  them,  conspicuous  by  his  tall,  majestic  figure  and 
silver  mitre,  gleaming,  flashing  in  the  sunlight, — the  strong,  vigilant 
defender  and  leader  of  his  people, — exhorting  them,  that  the  enemy  of 
religion  and  the  law  of  Moses  must  be  destroyed 

And  all  this  while,  stands  silently,  that  pathetic  Figure,  with  His 
Hands  bound,  the  Crown  of  Thorns  upon  His  Head,  and  a  reed  stuck  in 
His  Hand,  which  He  cannot  hold,  and  the  excited  multitude  cry, — 
"Not  this  Man,  but  Barabbas." 

The  fifteenth  tableau,  prefacing  the  despair  of  Judas,  represents 
the  despair  of  Cain. 

Judas  argued  with  himself  that  if  the  Christ  reveal  Himself  in 
His  glory  and  overthrow  His  enemies,  it  will  be  he  who  has  brought 
about  this  mighty  end.  He  will  not  betray  his  Master,  all  that  he  is 
asked  to  do  is  to  tell  where  He  can  be  found.  This  he  does.  Scarcely 
has  he  done  it  when  he  hears  that  the  Master  is  to  die.  He  is  filled 
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with  horror,  consternation  and  remorse.     Judas'  part  is  the  most 
dramatic,  he  is  the  best  actor,  and  in  his  remorse  a  most  pitiable  figure. 

Two  more  tableaux  bring  us  to  the  Crucifixion.  The  first  repre- 
sents Isaac  earring  the  wood  up  the  slope  of  Mount  Moriah.  The 
second  shows  Moses  raising  the  brazen  serpent  on  high  so  that  all  who 
look  may  live. 

Then  they  took  Jesus  and  led  Him  away,  and  a  great  multitude 
followed  Him.  And  Mary,  the  Mother,  every  moment  increasing  her 
grief  in  the  uncertainty  about  the  fate  of  her  Son,  comes  into  the  street 
with  her  companions,  and  seeing  Jesus,  bearing  the  Cross,  with  the 
thieves,  also  bearing  their  crosses,  entering  the  street,  cries  out  with 
a  piercing  wail.  The  Centurion,  finding  that  Jesus,  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion, had  again  fallen,  placed  the  Cross  upon  the  shoulders  of  Simon 
of  Cyrene.  All  around  crowded  a  numerous  multitude,  whose  shouts 
were  heard  almost  without  intermission.  While  the  procession  halted, 
the  women  of  Jerusalem  approached.  One  of  them,  coming  up  to 
Christ,  kneeled  before  Him  and  offered  Him  her  handkerchief.  He 
took  it  and  wiped  the  blood  and  sweat  from  His  Face. 

THe  only  reference  to  tradition  is  the  figure  of  Veronica,  and  one 
cannot  doubt,  if  she  were  there,  that  she  was  one  of  the  Daughters  of 
Jerusalem  our  Lord  bade  to  weep  not  for  Him,  but  for  themselves 
and  for  their  children. 

"And  when  they  were  come  to  the  place  which  is  Calvary,  there 
they  crucified  Him  and  the  malefactors,  one  on  the  right  hand  and  the 
other  on  the  left." 

If  there  were  no  divine  law  behind  all,  why  was  the  crucifixion  of 
this  One  any  more  than  that  of  the  thirty  thousands  Jews  whom  Titus 
condemned  to  be  crucified,  round  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  forty  years 
after,  and  how  comes  it  that  we  are  here?  Why  are  railways  built 
and  special  trains  organized  and  four  thousand  people  gathered  in  awe 
to  see  the  representation  of  this  simple  tale?  How  comes  it,  if  there 
were  no  dynamo  at  the  other  end  of  that  long  coil  of  centuries,  that  the 
light  should  still  be  shining  at  our  end  today?  Through  all  the  ages 
it  has  shone  with  varying  lustre — and  still  it  shines ! 

The  most  pathetic  scene  of  all  was  when  the  Body  of  Christ  was 
taken  down  from  the  Cross  and  laid  on  the  winding-sheet  in  His 
Mother's  lap,  and  when  they  folded  it  about  Him  and  slowly  and  sol- 
emnly bore  Him  to  the  tomb. 

In  the  scene  of  the  Resurrection,  the  four  soldiers,  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  watch,  sat  outside  the  tomb,  when  the  stone  fell  down  with 
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a  crash.  The  risen  Lord  appeared  for  a  moment,  at  the  door,  radiant 
in  white  apparel,  then  passed  out  and  went  down  the  garden  out  of 
sight. 

The  closing  tableau  represents  the  Ascension.  Christ,  robed  in 
white,  holding  a  palm-branch  in  His  hand,  stands  in  the  midst  of  His 
disciples.  As  He  blesses  them  He  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly 
begins  to  ascend  into  the  air.  When  He  reaches  the  centre  of  a  great 
company  of  angels,  the  curtain  falls,  and  the  "Passion  Play"  is  over, 
except  for  the  last  jubilant  song  of  the  choir,  who  resume  their  bright 
robes  and  close  with  a  burst  of  hallelujahs  and  of  jubilant  triumph. 

There  are  no  green  room  performances,  no  carousals  after  the 
play — all  seem  impressed  with  the  sacredness  of  the  olden  story  of  love 
they  have  vowed  to  picture  forth  to  a  sinful  world,  that  perchance  some 
may  be  touched  by  this  living  reality  of  a  scene  that  has  met  with  no 
response,  in  their  cold  hearts,  though  they  have  listened  to  its  repetition 
from  their  childhood  days.  The  seeing  eye  takes  in  often  much  stronger 
and  deeper  lessons  than  the  hearing  ear. 

After  the  play  is  over  all  go  back  to  their  usual  avocations,  wood 
carvers,  tradesmen,  and  simple  artisans  are  they  all,  and  earn  their 
bread  by  their  daily  toil.  , 

I  love  to  have  my  last  impression  of  the  village,  in  the  scene  pre- 
sented by  the  ringing  of  the  Angelus  bell,  when  every  head  is  uncov- 
ered, and  all  stand  like  statues,  in  silent  prayer,  until  the  last  sound  dies 
away  in  the  evening  air, — and  the  Cross  faintly  gleams  from  the  moun- 
tain top. 
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JUDGE   NICHOLAS   EVERTSON 

Born   in   New  York   City,   1699;   died  at   South   Amboy,   New  Jersey,    1783;    ancestor  of   Mrs.    Erastus 

Gaylord  Putnam. 


SI'SAXNA   ROETKRS,   WIFE    OF   JUDGE   NICHOLAS    BVERTSON 


THE  HONORABLE  JACOB   ROKTKRS   EVERTSON 

Son  of  Judge  Nicholas  and   Susanna    (Roeters)    Everston;    Deputy   from   Dutches!-   County,    New   York, 
to   the   Second   Provincial   Congress   of  New  York,    1775-1776. 


MARGARET  BLOOM,  WIPE  OF  JACOB  ROETERS  EVERTSON 


GEORGE   BLOOM   EVERTSON 

Son  of  Jacob  Roeters  and  Margaret    (Bloom)    Evertson;   a  resident' of  Dutchess  and  Tompklns 

Counties,  New  York. 


FRANCES   MARY   NICOLL,    WIFE    OF  GEORGE   BLOOM    EVERTSOX 

Through    this   ancestress,    Mrs.    Eras  t  us    Gay  lord    Putnam    of    Elizabeth,    New    Jersey,    Vice-President   of 

The  National  Historical   Society,   descends  from   the   Plantagenet   Kings  of   England,    from  other  royal 

dynasties   of   mediaeval   Europe,   and    from   many   of   the   great    baronial   families. 
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FRANCES   MARY   BVERTSON 

Daughter  of  George  Bloom  and  Frances  Mary   (Nicoll)    Evertson,   who  married   William   Amos  Wood- 
ward, and  was  the  mother  of  Mrs.   Erastus  Gaylord  Putnam. 


KRASTUS  GAYLORD  PUTNAM 

An    honored   citizen   of   Elizabeth,    New    Jersey,    where   he   served    his   community    with    distinction    as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education   and  as   Hoalth  Officer. 


WILLIAM   AMOS   WOODWARD 
Father  of   Mary   Nicoll    (Woodward)    Putnam. 


MARY   NICOLL   WOODWARD,   WIFE  OF   ERASTfS  GAVJ.ORD   PITTMAX 

VIce-Presldent.  The  National  Historical  Society;  Honorary  Vice-President  General,  National  Society  of 

the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution:  Life-Member,  Colonial  Dames  ot  America: 

and    a    member    of    many    other    patriotic    organizations. 
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BY 

MABEL  THACHER  ROSEMARY  WASHBURN 

EAR  Nykerk,  in  Gelderland,  the  Netherlands,  carved  on 
numerous  ancient  houses  and  tombstones,  is  the  Van 
Rensselaer  Coat-Armor,  for  here  was  the  manor 
whose  possession  gave  its  name  to  the  family  whose 
stately  history  emblazons  the  chronicle  of  our  Dutch 
colonial  period.  Another  estate  of  the  Van  Rensse- 
laers  was  near  Naarden,  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  a  short  distance  from  Am- 
sterdam. 

The  first  Patroon  of  Rensselaerwyck  in  New  Netherland  was 
Kiliaen,  son  of  Hendrick  and  Maria  (Pasraat)  Van  Rensselaer,  and 
of  the  sixth  generation  in  descent  from  the  earliest  known  ancestor  of 
the  family,  Wolter  Van  Rensselaer.  Kiliaen  was  a  merchant-prince 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  buying  and  selling  precious  stones  and 
other  wares,  and  a  banker.  His  great  fief  in  the  New  World  he  ac- 
quired through  his  Lord-Directorship  of  the  West  India  Company. 
Patents  and  deeds  of  his  land  in  the  present  State  of  New  York  are 
dated  from  1630  onward,  while  additional  estates  were  acquired  by 
his  successors.  The  first  colonists  whom  he  sent  over  arrived  in  May, 
1630.  They  built  a  settlement  named  Beverwyck  which  is  the  present 
Albany.  Yearly  the  Patroon  despatched  companies  to  the  rich,  vast 
acres  over  which  he  ruled  with  almost  the  authority  of  a  mediaeval 
Baron,  but  he  never  came  himself  to  America,  dying  in  1646. 

Colonel  Jeremias  Van  Rensselear,  son  of  Kiliaen  and  the  latter's 
second  wife,  Anna  Van  Wely,  succeeded  his  brother,  Jan  Baptist,  as 
Patroon.  He  came  to  Renssaleaerwyck  from  Holland  in  1658.  He 
died  October  14,  1674,  leaving  the  administration  of  his  properties  to 
his  widow,  Marritje  Van  Cortlandt,  whom  he  married  in  New  Amster- 
dam, April  27,  1662,  and  who  died  Janaury  24,  1688-89. 
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Among  the  children  of  Colonel  Jeremias  and  his  wife  was  Anna 
Van  Rensselaer,  born  August  i,  1665.  She  married,  first,  her  cousin, 
Kiliaen,  son  of  Johannes,  the  second  Patroon,  this  Kiliaen  with  her 
father,  Colonel  Jeremias,  acting  as  joint  Patroon  of  Rensselaerwyck. 
Anna  Van  Rensselaer  married,  second,  William  Nicoll.  Before  tracing 
the  line  of  descent  from  this  marriage  to  Mrs.  Erastus  Gaylord  Put- 
nam, a  Vice-President  of  The  National  Historical  Society,  the  ancestry 
of  Marritje  Van  Cortlandt,  wife  of  Colonel  Jeremias  Van  Rensselaer, 
and  mother  of  Anna  (Van  Rensselaer)  Nicoll,  is  herewith  given. 

Marritje  Van  Cortlandt  was  baptized  July  23,  1645,  the  daughter 
of  Captain  Olof  Stevense  Van  Cortlandt.  He  was,  as  shown  by  his 
name,  son  of  Steven  Van  Cortlandt  and  came  to  New  Amsterdam  in 
1637,  on  the  ship  Haring,  as  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  West  India 
Company.  He  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  but  was  distinguished 
in  military  and  civic  affairs,  being  Captain  of  the  Train  Band,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Nine  Men,  Schepen  and  Burgomaster  and  Al- 
derman. In  1664  he  was  one  of  the  Dutch  Commissioners  appointed 
to  treat  with  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls,  the  first  English  Governor  of 
New  York,  for  the  surrender  of  New  Netherland.  Captain  Van  Cort- 
landt's  wife  was  Anneken  Loockermans  and  they  were  married  on 
February  26,  1642.  She  was  born  in  Turnhout,  the  Netherlands,  and 
died  May  14,  1684.  Her  father  was  Jan  Loockermans,  and  her 
brother,  with  whom  she  probably  came  to  America,  was  Covert 
Loockermans,  prominent  in  the  governing  forces  of  New  Amsterdam. 

Returning  to  the  marriage  of  William  Nicoll  and  Anna  Van  Rens- 
selaer, as  above,  an  outline  will  be  given  of  the  Nicoll  ancestry  in 
America.  Study  of  the  English  Nicolls  family  and  its  royal  and  noble 
ancestry  has  been  made  in  articles  in  the  two  preceding  issues  of  THE 
JOURNAL  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY.' 

Captain  Mathias  Nicolls,  Secretary  of  New  York  Province, 
Judge,  Councillor,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  Mayor  of  New  York 
City,  was  compiler  of  the  judicial  code  of  the  Colony,  known  as  the 
Duke's  Laws.  This  remarkable  man  has  been  studied  at  more  length 
in  "Green  of  Greens-Norton,"  in  THE  JOURNAL  OF  AMERICAN  HIS- 
TORY last  issued,  wherein  his  descent  is  described  and  also  set  forth  in 
photographic  reproductions  of  the  Heralds'  Visitations  pedigrees.  He 
married  Abigail  Johns,  and  their  son  was  the  Honorable  William 
Nicolls,  who  was  born  in  England  in  1657,  coming  with  his  father  to 
America,  where  he  became  a  brilliant  lawyer  and  prominent  in  politics. 

1  "American   Couslnships   In    British   Blood,"    and    "Green    of   Greens-Norton,"    by    Frank    Allaben. 
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He  was  strongly  opposed  to  Leisler  and  his  party  and  when  Leisler 
seized  the  government  of  New  York  in  1688  he  imprisoned  Nicolls  for 
some  three  years,  the  latter's  release  coming  with  Leisler's  overthrow. 
He  was  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  from  1702  until  1718. 

As  above  noted,  William  Nicolls  married  Anna,  daughter  of  Col- 
onel Jeremias  Van  Rensselaer,  and  their  son  was  Benjamin  Nicolls, 
born  in  1694,  at  Islip,  Long  Island,  which  his  father  had  so  named  in 
memory  of  Islip  in  Oxfordshire,  England,  the  ancestral  home  of  the 
Nicolls  family.  Benjamin  Nicolls  lived  the  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, managing  his  estate  until  his  death  in  1724.'  His  wife,  Charity 
Floyd,  was  his  cousin,  her  mother  being  Margaret  Nicolls,  daughter  of 
Captain  Mathias  Nicolls.  The  Floyd  lineage  will  be  stated  subse- 
quently. Charity  Floyd  married  Benjamin  Nicolls  in  1714,  her  second 
marriage,  to  Reverend  Samuel  Johnson,  first  President  of  King's 
College  (now  Columbia  University)  taking  place  in  1725. 

Benjamin  Nicolls,  Junior,  second  son  of  Benjamin  and  Charity, 
was  born  at  Islip,  Long  Island,  March  17,  1718.  He  graduated  from 
Yale  College  in  1734,  became  a  lawyer,  and  held  distinguished  place 
in  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  New  York  City,  being  an  incor- 
porator,  trustee,  and  governor  of  King's  College,  a  vestryman  of 
Trinity  Church  (as  had  been  his  grandfather,  William  Nicolls),  and  a 
founder  and  trustee  of  the  famous  Society  Library  of  New  York. 
Benjamin  Nicolls,  Junior,  died  April  15,  1760.  His  wife  was  Mary 
Magdalen  Holland,  daughter  of  the  Honorable  Edward  Holland, 
Mayor  of  New  York,  and  the  latter's  first  wife,  Madeleine  Marie, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Madeleine  (Boudinot)  Bayeux. 

Edward  Holland,  father  of  Mary  Magdalen  (Holland)  Nicolls, 
was  born  in  Albany,  New  York,  and  baptized  there  September  6,  1702. 
Before  his  governance  of  New  York  City  as  Mayor,  1747-1757,  he  had 
been  for  eight  years  Mayor  of  Albany,  also  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Master  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  vestryman  of  Trinity,  and 
called  by  Governor  Clinton,  who  appointed  him  in  1746  a  member  of 
the  Council,  "a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  character."  He  died  No- 
vember 10,  1756,  and  was  buried  in  Trinity  Church.  He  was  the  son 
of  Captain  Henry  Holland,  born  in  Ormkirk,  Lancashire,  England, 
August  28,  1 66 1,  who  died  in  Albany,  New  York,  May  6,  1736,  being 
buried  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Albany.  He  was  commander  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Albany,  High  Sheriff,  and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Captain  Holland's  wife  was  Jane  Sehly,  born  at  Brandon,  County 
Cork,  Ireland,  August  5,  1676,  who  died  in  New  York  City,  September 
12,  1756. 
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The  first  wife  of  their  son,  Edward  Holland,  as  stated,  was  Made- 
leine Marie  Bayeux,  their  marriage  being  celebrated  June  24,  1726. 
He  married,  second,  Frances  Nicolls,  daughter  of  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam and  Anna  (Van  Rensselaer)  Nicolls.  Madelein  Marie  Bayeux 
was  born  in  New  York,  July  21,  1706,  and  died  in  Albany,  March  24, 
1737.  Her  father,  Thomas  Bayeux,  a  Huguenot,  came  from  France 
to  America  prior  to  July  14,  1703,  the  date  of  his  marriage  license.  He 
died  in  1742,  bequeathing  in  his  will  his  residence  in  King  Street,  New 
York,  and  his  "real  and  personal  estate  in  the  Kingdom  of  France"  to 
his  only  son,  Thomas.  He  married  Madeleine,  daughter  of  Elie  and 
Susanne  (Papin)  Boudinot.  Le  Sieur  Elie  Boudinot  was  the  son  of 
Jean  Boudinot,  recorded  in  the  Huguenot  archives  at  La  Rochelle, 
France,  who  married  Marie  Suire,  and  was  deceased  before  September 
15,  1680.  Elie  Boudinot,  who  with  his  brothers,  bore  the  title  of  "Le 
Sieur," — the  Lord, — was  a  merchant  and  came  to  New  York  from 
London,  where  he  married  Susanne  Papin,  widow  of  Benjamin  d'Har- 
riette,  November  2,  1686.  This  was  his  second  marriage,  his  first 
wife,  Jeanne  Baraud,  with  her  children,  having  died  in  France.  After 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  removing  the  religious  liberty 
of  the  French  Protestants,  Elie  Boudinot  had  left  his  home  at  Aunis, 
near  La  Rochelle,  and,  as  did  many  of  his  co-religionists,  had  fled  to 
England.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  came  to  America  and  was  a 
founder  of  the  Huguenot  church  in  New  York,  "L'Eglise  du  Saint- 
Esprit,"  still  in  existence  as  a  religious  society,  and  whose  present  edi- 
fice contains  a  tablet  to  his  memory. 

Returning  to  the  lineage  through  the  Nicolls  or  Nicoll  family  (the 
name  being  variously  spelled  both  here  and  in  England),  through  the 
above-stated  marriage  of  Benjamin  Nicolls,  Junior,  to  Magdalen  Mary 
Holland,  the  son  of  this  marriage  was  Doctor  Samuel  Nicoll.  He  was 
born  August  19,  1754,  graduated  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
in  1776,  studied  medicine  in  Paris,  where  he  was  received  at  the  Court 
of  Louis  XVI,  and  was  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  from  1792  to  1796.  He  died  February  2,  1796.  Doctor 
Nicoll's  wife  was  his  kinswoman,  Anne  Fargie,  daughter  of  Captain 
Winter  Fargie,  a  British  army  officer,  whose  wife  was  Eve  Holland, 
granddaughter  of  Captain  Henry  Holland,  first  of  the  Holland  line  as 
given  above.  Subsequent  outlines  of  this  second  Holland  lineage  will 
appear. 

Frances  Mary  Nicoll,  daughter  of  Doctor  Samuel  and  Anne 
(Fargie)  Nicoll,  was  born  at  Stratford,  Connecticut,  December  17, 
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1785,  and  died  March  24,  1861.  On  April  13,  1809,  she  became  the 
second  wife  of  George  Bloom  Evertson.  He  was  born  February  20, 
17/3,  near  Amenia,  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  and  died  August  12, 
1829,  at  Ithaca,  Tompkins  County,  New  York.  The  Evertson  pedigree 
appears  below. 

The  daughter  of  George  Bloom  and  Frances  Mary  (Nicoll)  Ev- 
ertson, Frances  Mary  Evertson,  was  born  April  26,  1811,  and  died 
March  15,  1899.  She  married,  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  December  4, 
1828,  William  Amos  Woodward,  whose  ancestral  line  appears  below. 
They  had  four  children,  the  third  being  Mary  Nicoll  Woodward,  who 
married  Erastus  Gaylord  Putnam.  Mrs.  Putnam  is  a  resident  of  Eliza- 
beth, New  Jersey.  She  is  a  Vice-President  of  The  National  Historical 
Society,  Honorary  Vice-President  General  of  the  National  Society  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  a  Colonial  Dame,  and  be- 
longs to  many  other  patriotic  organizations. 

Reverting  to  families  mentioned  above  in  Mrs.  Putnam's  ancestry, 
the  Floyd  lineage  is  as  follows : 

Colonel  Richard  Floyd,  born  in  Wales,  was  living  at  Setauket, 
Long  Island,  in  1656.  He  owned  a  large  amount  of  land  on  Long 
Island,  and  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Brookhaven.  By 
his  marriage  to  Susanna,  whose  maiden  surname  is  unknown,  he  had 
a  son,  Colonel  Richard  Floyd,  Junior,  born  May  12,  1665,  died  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1728.  The  younger  Colonel  was  Judge  of  Suffolk  County, 
New  York.  He  married  Margaret  Nicolls,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Matthias  Nicolls,  another  descent  from  the  latter  having  been,  above, 
brought  down  to  Mrs.  Putnam. 

Charity  Floyd,  daughter  of  Colonel  Richard  and  Margaret 
(Nicolls)  Floyd,  was  born  April  6,  1692,  and  died  June  i,  1758.  The 
lineage  from  this  marriage  has  been  shown  herein. 

One  Holland  pedigree  has  above  been  given,  and  reference  made 
to  another,  through  the  marriage  of  Doctor  Samuel  Nicoll  to  Anne 
Fargie,  whose  mother  was  Eve  Holland.  Eve  Holland  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Captain  Henry  Holland,  first  of  the  family  in  America, 
and  mentioned  above.  His  son,  also  named  Henry,  was  baptized  in 
Albany,  March  i,  1704,  and  died  prior  to  May  22,  1782,  when  his  will 
was  probated  in  New  York  City.  Before  his  removal  to  Staten  Island, 
he  was  Alderman  and  Sheriff  of  Albany,  subsequently  Member  of  the 
Assembly  from  Richmond  County.  He  was  a  Master  in  Chancery, 
and  an  incorporator  of  the  Society  Library  of  New  York,  November 
25,  1772.  Henry  Holland  married,  December  14,  1728,  Alida  Beeck- 
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man.  Their  daughter,  Eve  Holland,  married  Captain  Winter  Fargie, 
and  the  lineage  from  Anne  Fargie,  child  of  the  foregoing,  who  mar- 
ried Doctor  Samuel  Nicoll,  has  been  stated. 

Alida  Beeckman,  wife  of  Henry  Holland,  was  baptized  November 
29,  1702,  and  died  September  13,  1748.  She  was  the  daughter  oi 
Martin  Beeckman,  of  Saratoga  County,  New  York,  and  the  latter's 
second  wife,  Eve  Vinhaegen.  Martin  Beeckman's  descent  has  not  been 
preserved  in  his  descendants'  records,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  born 
about  1660  and  he  died  in  September,  1732.  In  regard  to  dates,  he 
may  have  been  the  Martinus,  baptized  at  Kingston,  New  York,  July  19, 
1665,  who  was  the  son  of  the  "Hon.  Heer  Willem  Beeckman,  Schout," 
who  was  not  only  "Schout"  or  Sheriff  of  Esopus  (Kingston),  but  Bur- 
gomaster and  Alderman  of  New  York  City,  having  been  Vice-Gov- 
ernor  of  the  Dutch  Colony  on  the  Delaware.  William  Beeckman,  first 
of  the  family  in  America,  descended  from  Gerard  Beeckman,  born  at 
Cologne  in  1558. 

Interesting  strains  are  brought  into  the  ancestral  history  of  Mrs. 
Putnam  through  the  marriage,  as  above  sjtated,  of  Frances  Mary  Nicoll 
to  George  Bloom  Evertsen. 

The  earliest  known  Evertsen  ancestor  (the  name  in  modern  times 
being  often  spelled  Evertson),  was  named  Hendrick,  and  was  born 
during  the  Sixteenth  Century.  He  had  a  son,  Evert,  from  whose  name 
developed  the  family  surname.  Evert  Hendricksen  was  a  ship-captain 
and  died  in  1601.  His  wife  was  Lentje  Leynse,  and  their  son  was 
Captain  Johan  Evertsen,  killed  in  a  sea  fight,  whose  wife  was  Maayken 
Jana,  died  in  1647.  Captain  Johan  and  his  wife  had  two  sons,  Johan 
and  Cornells,  both  of  whom  served  in  the  Dutch  Navy,  and  both  of 
whom  met  their  death  in  battle,  August  5,  1666.  Cornelis  had  two 
sons:  Cornelis,  Junior,  who  was  Lieutenant- Admiral  of  Zeeland  in 
1684;  and  Gelen,  also,  in  1707,  Lieutenant-Admiral. 

The  elder  son  of  Captain  Johan  and  Maayken  (Jana)  Evertsen  was 
Johan,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Michael,  and  Lieutenant- Admiral 
of  Zeeland.  He  was  born  in  1600,  and  died,  as  said,  in  battle,  August 
5,  1666.  Admiral  Johan  Evertsen  married,  in  1622,  Maayken,  the 
daughter  of  Captain  Cornelis  Jansen  Gorcoms,  and  they  had  two  sons : 
Cornelis,  Vice-Aclmiral  of  Zeeland,  in  1666;  and  Everet. 

Evert  Evertsen,  son  of  Admiral  Johan,  was  born  in  1630,  and  re- 
sided in  Weesp,  near  Amsterdam,  Holland.  Probably  in  1672,  when 
his  cousin,  Lieutenant-Admiral  Cornelis  Evertsen,  led  an  expedition 
to  the  West  Indies,  Evert  Evertsen  went  thither,  and  his  property  in 
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the  West  Indies  was  inherited  by  his  descendants.  He  left  a  son, 
Nicholas  Evertsen,  born  at  Weesp,  December  27,  1659,  wno>  after 
1686,  came  to  New  York  and  served  as  Captain  in  1704  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  a  French  privateer.  He  died  before  October  24,  1723, 
when  his  will  was  probated.  The  first  wife  of  Nicholas  Evertsen  was 
Marie  Van  Huyge,  and  their  daughter,  Willemyntje,  was  born  in  Hol- 
land, 1686.  He  married,  second,  June  9,  1698,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Jan  and  granddaughter  of  Hendrick  Van  Baal. 

Judge  Nicholas  Evertsen,  son  of  Captain  Nicholas  and  Margaret 
(Van  Baal)  Evertsen,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  May  24,  1699.  He 
made  his  home  at  South  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  where  he  died  March  17, 
1783.  His  wife  was  Susanna,  daughter  of  Jacob  Roeters,  and  their 
son  was  Jacob  Roeters  Evertsen,  born  at  South  Amboy,  New  Jersey, 
January  3,  1734.  Jacob  Roeters  Evertsen  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
John  Evertsen,  a  large  property  at  Amenia,  Dutchess  County,  New 
York,  this  uncle,  called  "John  Artsen,"  being  one  of  the  "Nine  Part- 
ners" who  acquired  the  tract  bearing  their  name  in  Dutchess  County. 
Here,  in  1763,  Jacob  built  a  brick  mansion-house,  still  standing.  He 
represented  Dutchess  County  in  the  second  Provincial  Congress  of 
New  York,  1775-1776.  About  1795  he  removed  to  Pleasant  Valley 
in  the  same  County,  where  he  died,  May  i,  1807.  On  October  29,  1761, 
Jacob  Roeters  Evertsen  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  George  Bloom. 
She  was  born  August  29,  1744,  and  died  November  18,  1807. 

George  Bloom  Evertsen,  son  of  Jacob  Roeters  and  Margaret 
(Bloom)  Evertsen,  was  born  near  Amenia,  Dutchess  County,  New 
York,  February  20,  1773,  and  died  at  Ithaca,  Tompkins  County,  New 
York,  August  12,  1829.  His  first  wife  was  Cornelia  Tappen,  his  second, 
Frances  Mary  Nicoll,  and  the  lineage  from  the  latter  marriage  has 
been  above  set  forth. 

In  the  foregoing  Evertsen  ancestral  line,  mention  was  made  of  the 
marriage  of  Nicholas  Evertsen  to  Margaret  Van  Baal,  June  9,  1698. 
Her  father,  Jan  Hendricksen  Van  Baal,  married  Helena,  widow  of 
Cornelis  Bogardus  (son  of  Reverend  Everardus  Bogardus  and  the 
latter's  famous  wife,  Anneke  Jans),  and  the  daughter  of  Wilhelmus 
Teller.  The  latter  was  born  in  1620,  and  came  to  New  Netherland  in 
1639.  He  was  a  soldier  at  Fort  Orange  and  a  merchant  of  Albany 
before  his  removal  to  New  York  City  in  1692,  where  he  continued  in 
business  until  his  death  in  1701.  He  was  one  of  the  original  patentees 
of  Schenectady,  New  York,  in  1684.  Wilhelmus  Teller  married,  first, 
Margaret  Donckesen,  his  second  wife  being  Maria  Verlett,  widow  of 
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Paulus  Schrick.  Among  the  children  of  his  first  marriage  was  Helena, 
born  in  1645,  wno>  as  stated,  married  Jan  Hendricksen  Van  Baal,  being 
then  widow  of  Cornelis  Bogardus.  She  married,  third,  September  26, 
1683,  Francis  Rom  bout,  Mayor  of  New  York.  Her  will  was  proved 
March  4,  1707. 

Jan,  son  of  Hendrick  Van  Baal,  and  husband  of  Helena  Teller, 
was  born  in  Holland  in  1636,  and  died  in  Albany,  New  York,  in  1682. 
He  was  a  trader,  owner  of  much  land,  magistrate,  Indian  Commis- 
sioner, and  Cornet  of  a  military  company  under  Captain  Jeremias  Van 
Rensselaer.  The  descent  from  his  daughter,  Margaret,  wife  of  Cap- 
tain Nicholas  Evertsen,  has  been  given. 

The  father  of  Mary  Nicoll  Putnam  (Mrs.  Erastus  Gaylord  Put- 
nam), as  has  been  stated,  was  William  Amos  Woodward.  His  an- 
cestry follows,  this  bringing  in  the  families  of  Bailey,  Terry,  Park, 
and  Redfyne. 

The  first  American  ancestor  of  this  Woodward  lineage  was 
Nathaniel,  who  was  in  Boston  in  1635.  By  his  wife,  Margaret,  he  had 
a  son,  Thomas  Woodward,  of  Muddy  Riyer,  Brookline,  and  the  latter's 
son  was  Robert  of  Brookline,  born  September  10,  1673.  Robert  had 
a  son,  Thomas  Woodward,  who  removed  to  Preston,  near  Stonington, 
Connecticut,  and  died  there  in  1778.  His  wife  was  Dorothy  Park,  an 
outline  of  whose  ancestry  appears  subsequently. 

Park  Woodward,  son  of  Thomas  and  Dorothy  (Park)  Wood- 
ward, was  born  March  21.  1726.  He  lived  in  what  is  now  North  Ston- 
ington in  1759.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  Period  he  went  to 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  and  there  built  a  bridge,  also  acting  as 
purchaser  of  cattle  for  the  American  army.  By  1789  he  had  returned 
to  Stonington,  where  he  took  active  part  in  arousing  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Al- 
ways a  man  of  energy  and  interested  in  affairs,  he  joined  an  expedition 
of  settlers  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  did  not  long  remain  with  them.  In  his 
old  age  he  became  a  Universalist  preacher  and  wrote  a  religious  work 
entitled  "The  Triumph  of  Faith."  He  died  at  Riverhead,  near  Lyme, 
at  the  farm  of  his  son,  Asa,  November  18,  1808.  Park  Woodward 
married,  March  13,  1746,  Zilpah  Park,  a  cousin. 

Amos  Woodward,  son  of  Park  Woodward,  was  born  January  11, 
1769,  and  died  November  2,  1814.  From  1809  to  1811  he  was  Deputy 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  London.  He  married,  February  26, 
1792,  Elizabeth  Bailey,  of  whose  family  an  outline  appears  below. 
Their  son,  William  Amos  Woodward,  was  born  March  21,  1801,  and 
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lived  in  New  London  until  1822.  He  then  removed  for  a  while  to 
New  York  City,  later,  on  account  of  poor  health,  residing  in  the  South 
for  several  years.  In  1841  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  was  there 
engaged  in  business  for  fifteen  years.  He  then  settled  in  Keewaydin, 
Orange  County,  New  York,  where  he  died  in  1883.  The  wife  of 
William  Amos  Woodward  was  Frances  Mary  Evertson,  and  their 
daughter  was  Mary  Nicoll  Woodward,  who  became  the  wife  of  Erastus 
Gay  lord  Putnam. 

The  ancestry  of  Dorothy  Park,  who,  as  stated  above,  married 
Thomas  Woodward,  begins  with  Robert  Park  or  Parke,  said  to  have 
been  descended  from  Thomas  de  Parke,  Master  of  the  Hunt  to  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  Robert  Park  was  born  in  1585  at  Preston,  near 
Liverpool,  but  is  recorded  as  coming  to  America  from  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, County  Suffolk.  He  arrived  on  the  ship  Arabella  at  Boston, 
June  17,  1630,  and,  after  residence  at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  re- 
moved, in  1639,  to  Wethersfield,  Connecticut.  About  ten  years  later 
he  settled  in  New  London,  finally  locating  in  what  is  now  the  town  of 
Stonington,  where  he  died  February  n,  1664-1665.  He  was  several 
times  sent  as  Deputy  to  the  General  Court,  and  also  served  as  Select- 
man. The  first  wife  of  Robert  Park  is  thought  to  have  died  in  Eng- 
land. She  was  Martha,  daughter  of  Captain  Robert  and  Elizabeth 
(Ansty)  Chaplin.  He  married,  second,  at  Wethersfield,  Connecticut, 
Alice,  widow  of  John  Thompson. 

Thomas  Park,  son  of  Robert  and  Martha  (Chaplin)  Park,  was 
born  in  England.  He  accompanied  his  father  to  Wethersfield,  Con- 
necticut, in  1639,  and  about  1650  settled  in  New  London,  where  he  was 
a  deacon  of  the  church.  Later  he  removed  to  Stonington,  but  returned 
to  New  London,  where,  in  1681,  he  was  Collector  of  Taxes.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Preston,  Connecticut,  and  first  deacon 
of  the  church  there.  He  died  July  30,  1709.  Thomas  Park's  wife  was 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  John  and  Alice  Thompson,  her  mother  being  his 
father's  second  wife. 

Robert  Park,  son  of  Thomas  and  Dorothy  (Thompson)  Park, 
was  born  in  New  London,  probably  between  1648  and  1652.  He  owned 
land  at  Groton,  Connecticut,  where  he  lived,  attending  for  some  years 
the  church  at  Stonington,  and  becoming  a  founder  of  the  church  at 
Preston.  His  first  wife  was  Rachel  Leffingwell,  and  he  married, 
second,  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Rose  of  Norwich.  By  the  second 
marriage  he  had,  among  other  children,  a  daughter,  Dorothy,  baptized 
April  15,  1704,  who  married,  as  stated  above,  Thomas  Woodward. 
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The  wife  of  their  son,  Park  Woodward,  also  as  stated  above,  was 
Zilpah  Park.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Abigail  (Parish) 
Park,  and  was  born  January  n,  1728-1729.  John  Park,  her  father, 
was  born  at  Stonington,  July  5,  1701,  and  was  the  son  of  Lieutenant 
Robert  Park.  The  latter  was  born  in  Stonington,  May  6,  1676,  re- 
moved in  171 1  to  Plainf ield,  Connecticut,  and  afterward  to  Voluntown, 
Connecticut,  where  he  received  land  for  his  military  service.  He  died 
May  12,  1752.  His  wife  was  Tamsen  Parker,  widow  of  Luke  Brumley. 

Lieutenant  Robert  Park  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Park  of  Stoning- 
ton, born  in  England,  and  a  son  of  the  above-mentioned  Robert  Park, 
first  of  the  family  in  America. 

The  Bailey  family  is  brought  into  Mrs.  Putnam's  ancestry 
through  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  Bailey  in  1702  to  Amos  Woodward, 
these  becoming  the  grandparents  of  Mrs.  Putnam.  Elizabeth  Bailey's 
lineage  is  as  follows : 

Thomas  Bailey  was  one  of  the  original  Proprietors  of  New  Lon- 
don, settling  there  in  1651.  He  died  in  a  battle  with  the  Indians  in 
1675.  His  wife  was  Lydia  Redfield,  of  whose  family  an  account  ap- 
pears below.  Their  son,  John  Bailey,  of  Groton,  Connecticut,  married 
Elizabeth,  whose  maiden  surname  is  unknown.  The  wife  of  their 
son,  John  Bailey,  Junior,  born  in  1702,  was  also  named  Elizabeth,  and 
this  last-mentioned  couple  had  a  son,  Nathan  Bailey,  born  May  31, 
1724,  who  died  at  New  London,  December  7,  1801.  He  supplied  arms 
to  the  United  States  Government  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
Nathan  Bailey's  wife  was  Elizabeth  Terry,  born  September  27,  1729, 
who  died  October  16,  1804.  It  was  the  daughter  of  Nathan  and  Eliza- 
beth (Terry)  Bailey,  Elizabeth,  who  became  the  wife  of  Amos  Wood- 
ward.. 

The  Redfield  or  Redfyne  ancestry  begins  with  William  Redfyne, 
whose  name  is  variously  spelled,  and  who  was  living  on  the  south  side 
of  Charles  River,  a  few  miles  from  Boston,  in  1639.  His  name  dis- 
appears from  the  Massachusetts  records  in  1646,  and  is  next  found  at 
Pequot  (the  early  name  for  New  London),  in  1654,  when  he  owned  a 
house  at  what  is  now  Ledyard,  about  seven  miles  from  the  present  New 
London.  He  bought  land  adjoining  in  1654  and  later  purchased  and 
was  granted  more  land.  He  died  in  1662.  The  name  of  his  wife  was 
Rebecca  and  she  survived  him,  though  the  date  of  her  death  is  un- 
known. 

Lydia  Redfyne,  or  Redfield,  as  the  name  came  to  be  spelled,  mar- 
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ried,  as  stated  above,  Thomas  Bailey,  and  the  line  thence  has  been 
given. 

Another  interesting  family  of  the  present  study  is  that  of  Terry. 
Samuel  Terry  was  born  in  England  in  1632,  and  died  in  1730.  He 
bore  the  military  rank  of  Sergeant,  and  lived  in  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  held  a  number  of  civic  offices,  as  surveyor  of  high- 
ways, constable,  and  a  commissioner  to  fix  boundaries  of  certain  towns 
adjoining  Springfield.  His  first  wife  was  Anne  Lobdell,  whom  he 
married  on  January  3,  1660.  She  died  May  i,  1684,  and  he  married, 
second,  Sarah  Bliss,  widow  of  John  Scott. 

Ephraim  Terry,  son  of  Sergeant  Samuel  and  Anne  (Lobdell) 
Terry,  was  born  in  Springfield,  February  3,  1671-1672,  and  died  De- 
cember 7,  1760,  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  where  he  was  a  deacon  of 
the  church.  By  his  marriage  to  Hannah  Eggleston  (born  in  Wethers- 
field,  Connecticut,  December  19,  1676,  married  in  Springfield,  July  25, 
1695),  the  daughter  of  James  and  Esther  Eggleston  of  Windsor,  Con- 
necticut, he  had  a  son,  Ephraim  Terry,  Junior.  The  latter  was  born 
in  Enfield,  Connecticut,  January  n,  1703-1704,  and  died  in  Lebanon, 
August  24,  1797.  He  married  in  Lebanon,  January  18,  1727-1728, 
Deborah  Bailey,  whose  parentage  is  not  known  to  her  descendants  of 
the  present  study,  but  who  was  doubtless  of  the  Bailey  family  treated 
above.  The  daughter  of  Ephraim  and  Deborah  (Bailey)  Terry,  Eliza- 
beth Terry,  married,  as  has  been  above  stated,  Nathan  Bailey,  a  child 
of  this  marriage,  Elizabeth  Bailey,  becoming  the  wife  of  Amos  Wood- 
ward, the  mother  of  William  Amos  Woodward,  and  the  grandmother 
of  Mary  Nicoll  (Woodward)  Putnam. 

The  tracing  of  the  ancestry  of  the  latter,  as  that  of  all  of  us, 
might  be  further  carried  back  through  the  myriad  strains  that  so  mys- 
teriously bring  into  each  personality  the  complex  heritage  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  human  lives.  But  in  the  few  families  briefly  out- 
lined in  the  present  account  some  indication  has  been  made  of  the  vary- 
ing histories  that  bring  from  many  Old  World  peoples  their  race-inher- 
itance to  a  very  large  number  of  present-day  Americans.  Is  it  a  part 
of  the  secret  of  Anierica's  greatness  and  of  her  marvelous  capacity 
to  transmute  her  modern  pilgrims  from  Europe  into  true,  real  Amer- 
icans that  she  herself  is  the  heir,  not  of  one,  but  of  many  nations? 
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3nror»orat?&  nncrr  lIf<_?Cama  of  tlj?  Siatrtrt  of  (Eolronbia 
at  Washington,  on  %  ®ui?tttu,-g>ixtlj  Sag  of  April,  in  tlj? 
$rar  of  (§nr  Horn,  Ninrtmt  Sjunorpo  ano  3ffifte«t,  "3For 
ttfp  ipurpoa*  of  promoting  IfiBtorir*!  2(ttotubog?  ano 
^atriotiant,  ano  tljf  ^fart  of  Sigtjtfoua«raa  among 

Kationa" 

'HE  NAME  by  which  the  Society  is  to 
be  known  is  "The  National  Historical  So- 
ciety." 

The  Society  is  to  continue  in  perpetuity. 
The  particular  business  and  objects  of 
the  Society  will  be  : 
(a)     To  discover,  procure,  preserve,  and  perpetuate 
whatever  relates  to  History,  the  History  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  History  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  their  possessions,  and  the  History  of  families. 

(b)  To  inculcate  and  bulwark  patriotism,  in  no  par- 
tisan, sectional,  nor  narrowly  national  sense,  but  in  recog- 
nition of  man's  high  obligation  toward  civic  righteousness, 
believing  that  human  governments  are  divinely  ordained 
to  bear  the  sword  and  exercise  police  duty  for  good  against 
evil,  and  not  for  evil  against  good,  and  recognizing,  as  be- 
tween peoples  and  peoples,  that  "God  has  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men." 

(c)  To  provide  a  national  and  international  patri- 
otic clearing-house  and  historical  exchange,  promoting  by 
suitable  means  helpful  forms  of  communication  and  co-op- 
eration between  all  historical  organizations,  patriotic  or- 
ders, and  kindred  societies,  local,  state,  national,  and  inter- 
national, that  the  usefulness  of  all  may  be  increased  and 
their  benefits  extended  toward  education  and  patriotism. 
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(d)  To  promote  the  work  of  preserving  historic 
landmarks  and  marking  historic  sites. 

(e)  To  encourage  the  use  of  historical  themes  and 
the  expression  of  patriotism  in  the  arts. 

(/)  In  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  and  purposes 
of  the  Society,  and  not  as  a  commercial  business,  to  acquire 
The  Journal  of  American  History,  and  to  publish  the  same 
as  the  official  organ  of  the  Society,  and  to  publish  or  pro- 
mote the  publication  of  whatever  else  may  seem  advisable 
in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

(<7)  To  authorize  the  organization  of  members  of 
the  Society,  resident  in  given  localities,  into  associated 
branch  societies,  or  chapters  of  the  parent  Society,  and  to 
promote  by  all  other  suitable  means  the  purpose,  objects, 
and  work  of  the  Society. 

The  Membership  body  of  The  National  Historical 
Society  consists  of — 

(1)  Original    Founders,    contributing   five   dollars 
each  to  the  Founders'  Fund,  thus  enrolling  as  pioneer  build- 
ers of  a  great  National  Institution ; 

(2)  Original  State  Advisory  Board  Founders,  con- 
tributing twenty-five  dollars  each  to  the  Founders'  Fund, 
from  whom  are  elected  the  Members  of  the  State  Advisory 
Boards  ; 

(3)  Original  Life-Member  Founders,  contributing 
one  hundred  dollars  each  to  the  Founders'  Fund,  from 
whom  are  elected  for  life  the  members  of  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil of  the  Vice-Presidents ; 

(4)  Patrons,  who  contribute  one  thousand  dollars 
to  further  the  work  of  the  Society ; 

(5)  Annual  Members,  who  pay  two  dollars,  annual 
dues,  receiving  The  Journal  of  American  History. 

(6)  Sustaining  Members,  who  contribute  five  dol- 
lars, annual  dues,  receiving  The  Journal  of  American  His- 
tory. 

(7)  Sustaining  Life-Members,  who  contribute  one 
hundred  dollars  annually. 

(8)  Sustaining   Contributors,    who   contribute   an- 
nually any  sum  between  five  dollars  and  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. 
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FONT  AT  WORPLESDON. 


The  earliest  recorded  baptism  of  a  Loveland  at  this  ancient  font  was  in  1538. 
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of  The  National  Historical  Society 


HE  village  of  Worplesdon,  in  Surrey,  England,  was  the 
home,  for  many  generations,  of  the  ancestors  of 
Francis  Augustus  Loveland,  Esquire,  of  Corry,  Penn- 
sylvania. Worplesdon,  sometimes  called  Wobstone, 
is  in  the  western  central  part  of  the  shire,  in  the  di- 
vision of  Chertsey,  near  Guildford,  which  was  the  an- 

cient "Astolat"  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Arthurian  legends. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  fair  Elaine,  "the  lily  Maid  of  Astolat,"  and  it 
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was  undoubtedly  the  River  Wey,  upon  which  Guildford  is  situated, 
which  bore  her  body  down  to  King  Arthur's  Court. 

In  the  Parish  Register  of  Worplesdon  are  found  recorded  the  bap- 
tisms, marriages,  and  burials  of  many  of  the  name  of  Loveland. 

The  Loveland  Coat-of-Arms  is  blazoned:  Arms — Sable,  three 
boar's  heads  couped  or.  Crest — A  boar's  head  and  neck  couped  sable. 

These  Arms  are  shown  in  the  Cathedral  of  Norwich,  County  Nor- 
folk, on  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Losing,  whose  episcopate  was  from  1091 
to  1 1 19.  The  tomb  was  pulled  down  during  the  Cromwellian  regime, 
because  its  height  was  a  hindrance  to  the  alteration  of  certain  pews. 
It  was  re-erected,  however,  in  1682,  and  at  that  time  it  was  embellished 
with  the  Armorial  Bearings  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The  premier 
Prebend  at  that  time  was  Joseph  Loveland,  and  his  Coat-of-Arms  was 
emblazoned  next  to  that  of  the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral.  The  Reverend 
Joseph  Loveland  was  also  Rector  of  Wimple,  in  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Prebend  of  Wetwang  in  York  Cathedral.  He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
two;  on  May  20,  1695,  and  was  buried  in  Norwich  Cathedral.  On  his 
tomb  is  the  following  Latin  inscription : 

Hie  situus  est  Josephus  Loveland,  hujus  Ecclesias  Prebendarius,  Qui  (dum  totus 
fere  Mundus  Tumultu  et  Furore  obstrepat)  sec'urus  dormit,  et  felicem  Resurrectionem 
praestolatur,  non  nisi  novissima  Tuba  excitandus,  obiit  xx°  Maii  MDCXCV0,  AEtatis 
suae  XCII°. 

His  will  in  abstract  is  here  given,  and  attests  to  the  great  benevo- 
lence of  his  character. 

Will  of  Joseph  Loveland,  one  of  the  prebendaries  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Nor- 
wich, being  very  aged,  dated  23  April  1695. 

I  bequeath  to  the  city  of  Norwich  £100  to  be  lent  out  to  3  citizens  that  are  trades- 
men, sober  and  industrious,  and  well  affected  to  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England. 
To  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence,  Norwich,  £50  at  the  discretion  of  my  cousin 
Peter  Bokenham,  junior.  To  the  poor  of  the  cathedral  precinct,  tio  to  be  distributed 
by  Mr.  Geast  according  to  the  bill  he  usually  gave  me  for  the  relief  of  such  poor.  To 
the  vicars  of  Wetwang,  Frydaythorp,  Elloughton,  and  Kirby  Wharfe,  co.  York,  the 
four  parishes  belonging  to  the  prebend  of  Wetwang,  to  each  £5  for  their  poor.  To  the 
poor  of  Wimple,  co.  Cambridge,  £10.  I  give  tioo  for  binding  out  apprentices  poor 
children  within  the  cathedral  precinct;  and  £50  towards  the  maintenance  of  poor 
widows,  whose  husbands  have  been  rectors  or  vicars  in  the  county  of  York.  £100  to 
be  lent  out  to  poor  tradesmen  in  the  city  of  York;  and  £50  for  binding  out  lads  ap- 
prentices there.  £100  to  the  Boys'  Hospital  of  Norwich,  fio  to  the  poor  of  York,  who 
suffered  by  the  late  great  fire  in  that  city.  I  appoint  my  son  Richard  Stenne,  esq.,  and 
his  wife  my  daughter  Mary,  my  executors. 

(signed)  Jo.  Loveland. 

Witnesses:     Wm.  Ferrer.  William  Clarke,  Philip  Geast. 

Proved  20  June  1695  by  the  executors. 

The  earliest  Loveland  record  found  at  Worplesdon  is  the  baptism. 
May  7,  30  Henry  VIII  (1538),  of  "Harry  Loveland,  the  sonne  of 
Robert  Loveland."  This  Robert  may  have  been  the  grandfather  of 
Lawrence  Loveland,  of  whom  below,  the  earliest  known  ancestor  of 
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Mr.  Francis  Augustus  Loveland.  A  John  Loveland  and  a  George 
Loveland,  who  were  contemporaries  of  this  Harry  Loveland,  may  have 
been  his  brothers,  and,  therefore,  sons  of  the  Robert  Loveland  men- 
tioned above. 

1  LAWRENCE  LOVELAND  was  the  first  ancestor  in  Mr. 
Francis  Augustus  Loveland's  pedigree.    He  married  Agnes  Chowter, 
at  Worplesdon,  Surrey,  October  20,  1594,  as  recorded  in  the  Parish 
Register  there.     In  the  same  register,  under  Baptisms,  are  recorded 
the  following  children,  each  as  "sonne  of  Lawrence  Loveland"   (or 
Loueland,  the  "u"  being  used  interchangeably  with  the  "v"  in  old 
English  writing). 

i  John  Loveland,  baptized  January  6,  1596-7,  who  may  have  been  the  John  Love- 
land  who  was  buried  December  29,  1621.  ii  Lawrence  Loveland,  baptized  February 
19.  1598-99,  and  buried  "the  last  of  May  1603."  2  iii  Thomas  Loveland,  of  whom 
below,  iv  Harry  Loveland,  baptized  July  3,  1604.  He  is  perhaps  the  Harry  Loveland 
who  married  Damaris  Haward  at  Worplesdon,  May  8,  1626. 

2  THOMAS  LOVELAND  was  baptized  in  Worplesdon,  Sur- 
rey, June  21,  1601,  as  "sonne  of  Lawrence  Loueland."    The  marriage 
is  recorded  at  Worplesdon  of  "Thomas  Loveland  and  Sany  Hulle," 
September  15,  1634.    Thomas  Loveland  was  buried  September  2,  1666. 
The  following  children  are  recorded  as  sons  or  daughters  of  Thomas 
Loveland  in  the  Baptismal  Register  at  Worplesdon. 

i  Jane  Loveland,  baptized  January  9,  1637-38.  ii  Thomas  Loveland,  baptized 
February  23,  1639-40,  iii  Anne  Loveland,  baptized  April  12,  1646.  iv  Damaris  Love- 
land,  baptized  probably  in  January,  or  early  February,  1653-54,  but  whose  birth  and  not 
baptism  is  given  in  the  Register  as  January  26,  1653-54.  This  unusual  omission  of  her 
baptism  may  indicate  that  she  died  soon  after  birth.  3  v  Lawrence  Loveland,  of  whom 
below. 

3  LAWRENCE  LOVELAND  was  baptized  at  Worplesdon, 
Surrey,  as  "Larance  Loveland  sonn  of  Thomas  Loveland,"  on  February 

10,  1655-56.    He  married  Ann  -      ,  as  shown  in  the  record  of 

the  baptism  of  their  son,  Richard.    Each  of  the  following  is  called  the 
son  of  Lawrence  Loveland  in  the  Baptismal  Register  at  Worplesdon. 

i  Lawrence  Loveland,  baptized  November  3,  1685.  There  is  recorded  the  burial  of 
Lawrence  Loveland,  September  5,  1736,  which  may  refer  to  Lawrence  Love- 
land,  Senior,  but  which  probably  is  of  Lawrence  Loveland,  Junior,  as  a  record  of 
burial  of  Lawrence  Loveland,  probably  the  senior,  has  been  found  at  Worplesdon, 
under  date  of  August  16,  1729.  4  ii  John  Loveland,  of  whom  below,  iii  Thomas  Love- 
land,  baptized  June  19,  1692.  iv  Richard  Loveland,  called  "Richard,  son  of 
Lawrence  Loveland  &  Ann  his  wife,"  baptized  February  2,  1697-8.  It  is  probable 
that  Richard  Loveland  was  twice  married,  as  the  baptism  of  his  daughter,  Anna,  is 
given  under  date  of  September  9,  1724,  while,  on  October  29,  1730,  "Richard  Loveland 
and  Mary  Grove"  were  married.  His  wife,  Mary,  was  buried  September  20,  1731. 

4  JOHN  LOVELAND  was  baptized  at  Worplesdon,  Surrey, 
November  30,  1687,  as  the  son  of  Lawrence  Loveland.    His  marriage 
is  not  given  in  the  Worplesdon  Register,  and  it  may  be  that  his  wife 
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lived  in  another  place,  and  their  marriage  have  taken  place  there.  The 
following  children,  baptized  at  Worplesdon,  are  recorded  as  his 
children. 

5  i  John  Loveland,  of  whom  below,  ii  Lawrence  Loveland,  who  appears  in  the 
Register  as  "La.  son  of  John  Loveland,"  baptized  February  11,  1713-14.  iii  Ann  Love- 
land,  baptized  March  28,  1715.  iv  Sarah  Loveland,  baptized  February  18,  1718-19. 
On  October  21,  1744,  there  were  married  at  Worplesdon  "John  Loveland  and  Sarah 
Loveland,  both  of  Worplesdon." 

5  JOHN  LOVELAND  was  baptized  at  Worplesdon,  Surrey, 
December   16,  probably  in  the  year  1711,  the  record  in  the  Parish 
Register  being  imperfectly  legible.    He  was  baptized  as  "John,  son  of 
John  Loveland."    His  wife's  first  name  was  Mary,  as  appears  below  in 
the  record  of  the  baptism  of  their  son,  Owen,  but  her  maiden  surname 
is  unknown. 

There  are  other  records  of  this  period  of  children  of  John  Love- 
land,  but  as  there  were  other  Johns  at  Worplesdon  at  this  time,  it  is 
not  possible  to  state  definitely  which  were  the  children  of  our  present 
subject  and  his  wife,  Mary,  except  in  the  case  of  Owen  Loveland,  their 
son,  treated  below.  The  following  are  some  of  these  records : 

"Anne  daughter  of  John  Loveland"  was  baptized  October  6,  1748.  "John  son  of 
John  Loveland"  was  baptized  November  23,  1749.  ,"Mary  daughter  of  John  Lovelyn" 
was  baptized  January  10,  1750-51.  "William  son  of  John  Loveland"  was  buried  May  19. 
1754.  This  was  probably  the  "William  son  of  John  and  Ann  Loveland,"  who  was  born 
June  27,  and  baptized  July  30,  1752.  "John  Loveland  senior"  was  buried  at  Worplesdon, 
December  18,  1768,  and  he  may  have  been  the  John  Loveland  here  treated.  "Widow 
Loveland"  was  buried  June  I,  1770.  The  record  is  clear  as  to  the  parentage  of  the  direct 
ancestor  of  Mr.  Francis  Augustus  Loveland.  6  Owen  Loveland,  of  whom  below. 

6  OWEN  LOVELAND  was  baptized  at  Worplesdon,  Surrey, 
March  2,  1746-47,  as  "Owen  son  of  John  and  Mary  Loveland."    The 
first  name  of  his  wife  was  Sarah,  as  appears  below  in  the  records  of 
several  of  their  children.    It  is  probable  that  their  marriage  took  place 
away  from  Worplesdon,  as  it  is  not  recorded  in  the  Register  there. 
They  lived  at  West  End,  and  at  Perry  Hill,  both  within  the  Parish  of 
Worplesdon.    The  children  of  Owen  Loveland  were  as  follows : 

7  i  Peter  Loveland,  of  whom  below,  ii  William  Loveland,  baptized  April  17, 
1774,  as  "son  of  Owen  and  -  -  Loveland."  iii  John  Loveland,  baptized  May 

12,  1776,  as  "son  of  Owen  and  Sarah  Loveland  of  West  End."  He  was  buried,  aged 
eighteen,  on  December  19,  1793,  as  the  "son  of  Owen  and  Sarah,"  and  called  "of  Perry 
Hill."  iv  James  Loveland,  "son  of  Owen  and  Sarah  Loveland  of  Perry  Hill,"  was 
baptized  May  30,  1779.  v  Elizabeth  Loveland,  baptized  June  22,  1785,  as  "daughter 
of  Owen  and  Sarah  Loveland  of  Perry  Hill."  She  died  in  infancy  and  was  buried 
June  26,  1785. 

7  PETER  LOVELAND  is  known  by  Mr.  Francis  Augustus 
Loveland  to  have  been  the  son  of  Owen  Loveland  of  "Wobstone" 
(Worplesdon).     On  February  5,  12,  and  19,  1786,  marriage  banns 
were  published  at  Worplesdon  for  "Peter  Loveland  of  this  parish 
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bachelor  and  Mary  Punter  of  the  same,  spinster."  They  were  married 
at  Worplesdon,  February  28,  1786.  It  is  possible  that  the  original  form 
of  her  surname  was  Panter  and  not  Punter.  The  Coat-Armor  of  the 
Panter  family  is  blazoned :  Arms — Argent,  a  f esse  between  three  garbs 
azure.  Crest — A  talbot  passant  sable. 

It  seems  probable  that  Peter  Loveland  removed  from  Worplesdon 
to  Guildford,  Surrey.  There  is  a  family  tradition  that  his  father,  Owen 
Loveland,  at  one  time  owned  much  property  at  Worplesdon,  which  he 
later  lost,  and  this  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  change  of 
residence  of  his  son,  Peter.  There  are  found  no  records  of  the  children 
of  Peter  Loveland  at  Worplesdon,  the  record  of  his  marriage  to  Mary 
Panter  being  the  last  concerning  him  there.  There  are,  however, 
records  at  Guildford,  which  it  is  believed  relate  to  his  children.  Guild- 
ford  is  about  twenty-nine  miles  southwest  of  London,  on  the  River 
Wey,  and  was,  as  mentioned  above,  the  Astolat  of  King  Arthur's  days, 
so  exquisitely  described  in  Tennyson's  "Idyls  of  the  King." 

The  children  of  Peter  and  Mary  (Panter)  Loveland,  as  defi- 
nitely as  they  can  be  known  from  the  Guildford  records,  and  from  the 
family  traditions  known  to  Mr.  Francis  Augustus  Loveland,  were: 

i  Rhoda  Loveland,  buried  October  21,  1790.  as  recorded  at  Saint  Mary's  Church, 
Guildford.  ii  Rhoda  Loveland,  second,  died  in  infancy,  and  was  buried  May  31,  1793, 
as  recorded  in  the  same  church,  iii  Benjamin  Loveland,  buried  September  20,  1793, 
as  is  recorded  in  the  same  church,  iv  Stephen  Loveland,  who,  according  to  the  family 
tradition  of  Mr.  Francis  Augustus  Loveland,  married  at  Worplesdon,  and  later 
emigrated  to  Canada.  8  v  Jacob  Loveland,  of  whom  below. 

8  JACOB  LOVELAND,  the  son  of  Peter  and  Mary  (Panter) 
Loveland,  was  born  at  Guildford,  Surrey,  about  1795,  as  is  shown  by 
the  record  of  the  Census  Return  for  1851,  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
London.  He  removed  to  Chipping  Norton,  Oxfordshire,  where,  the 
Census  Return  just  cited  states,  he  was  living  in  1851,  aged  fifty-six, 
and  then  a  widower.  He  was  by  occupation  a  grocer. 

So  far  as  known,  Jacob  Loveland  was  the  first  of  this  branch  of 
the  Loveland  family,  since  the  Reformation,  to  become  a  member  of 
a  religious  body  other  than  the  Church  of  England.  He  became  a 
Baptist,  joining  the  branch  known  in  England  as  Particular  Baptists. 
This  is  of  especial  interest  because  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Francis  Au- 
gustus Loveland  on  the  maternal  side  were,  in  almost  every  line,  mem- 
bers of  the  Baptist  Church,  being  pioneers  and  leaders  in  its  organi- 
zation in  the  American  Colonies  in  several  instances. 

In  the  Register  Book  of  the  Particular  Baptists  of  Chipping  Nor- 
ton is  mention  of  the  wife  of  Jacob  Loveland,  by  her  Christian  name, 
Mary.  Her  maiden  surname  was  Manning.  She  died  before  1851. 
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Jacob  Loveland's  residence  was  in  the  Market  Place  at  Chipping 
Norton.  He  also  owned  property  in  Penstock  and  in  Donnington. 
He  died  April  4,  1877.  His  will  was  made  November  14,  1876,  and 
proved  May  7,  1877.  An  abstract  of  this  document,  which  is  recorded 
at  Somerset  House,  London,  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  is  here 
given : 

The  will  of  Jacob  Loveland  of  Chipping  Norton,  in  the  County  of  Oxford,  grocer, 
dated  November  14,  1876.  I  make  my  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Jane  Loveland,  my 
executrices.  All  my  household  furniture  and  effects  I  give  to  be  divided  equally 
among  my  said  daughters  and  my  son  James.  My  cottage  property  and  land  in  Chip- 
ping Norton  and  Fennstock  I  give  to  my  said  daughters.  I  will  that  my  land  in  Don- 
nington shall  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  divided  equally  among  my  children,  Mary 
Graves,  Charles  Loveland,  and  James  Loveland,  son  of  my  late  son  Henry  (at  the  age 
of  twenty-one).  I  have  heretofore  provided  for  my  son,  Jacob,  and  therefore  do  not 
mention  him  in  this  my  will. 

Witnesses:     Samuel  Pryer,  Chipping  Norton. 

H.  F.  Wilkins,  solicitor,  Chipping  Norton. 
Proved  May  7,  1877,  by  the  executrices. 

The  children  of  Jacob  and  Mary  Loveland  were : 

i  Mary  Loveland,  born  at  Chipping  Norton,  October  I,  1824;  married  Thomas 
Graves;  and  died  January  g,  i8g6.  ii  Jacob  Loveland,  born  at  Chipping  Norton, 
December  8,  1825;  and  died  unmarried,  October  22,  1891.  9  iii  William  Loveland,  of 
whom  below,  iv  Elizabeth  Loveland,  born  at  Chipping  Norton,  January  n,  1829; 
was  co-executrix  of  her  father's  will  (abstract  above);  died  unmarried,  April  14,  1891. 
v  Jane  Loveland,  born  at  Chipping  Norton,  March  22,  1830;  was  co-executrix  of  her 
father's  will;  and  died  unmarried,  October  15,  1886.  vi  Henry  Loveland,  born  at 
Chipping  Norton,  June  29,  1831;  died  before  the  date  of  his  father's  will,  November 
14,  1876;  married,  and  had  two  children,  one  of  whom,  Henry  Loveland,  was  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  his  grandfather,  Jacob  Loveland,  as  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  at 
the  date  of  the  will,  and  the  other,  Fanny  Loveland,  being  known  to  Mr.  Francis  Au- 
gustus Loveland.  vii  Charles  Loveland,  thirteen  years  of  age  in  1851;  died  in  1901; 
married,  but  did  not  leave  issue,  viii  James  Loveland,  eleven  years  of  age  in  1851; 
died  unmarried,  January  9,  1891. 

9  WILLIAM  LOVELAND,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Mary  Love- 
land,  was  born  at  Chipping  Norton,  Oxfordshire,  April  2,  1827,  as  is 
recorded  in  the  Register  Book  of  the  Particular  Baptists,  cited  above. 
He  graduated  in  law  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  as  a  young  man.  For  a  time  he  practiced  his  pro- 
fession at  Angelica,  Allegany  County,  New  York,  and  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  County  Clerk,  holding  also  other  public  offices.  He  later 
engaged  in  the  tanning  industry,  at  first  at  Wellsville,  New  York, 
removing,  in  1866,  to  Corry,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  Superin- 
tendent of  J.  W.  and  A.  P.  Howard  and  Company,  an  organization 
which  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  world  in  the  manu- 
facture of  shoe  leather. 

William  Loveland  was  a  deep  thinker,  a  grave  but  very  kindly 
man  of  philosophic  habit  of  mind,  and  respected  and  loved  by  all  who 
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knew  him.  Withal,  he  was  somewhat  reserved,  and  led  a  quiet,  retired 
life.  In  appearance,  he  was  a  man  of  noble  beauty,  a  type  that  might 
have  served  Michelangelo  for  the  picture  of  an  inspired  prophet.  He 
wore  his  hair  rather  long,  and,  in  his  old  age,  this,  white  and  curling 
above  his  lofty  brow,  deep  eyes,  and  about  his  strongly-modeled  face, 
added  to  his  look  of  a  poet-prophet. 

He  was  a  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar,  profoundly  interested  in 
astronomy  and  in  the  science  of  meteorology.  For  years  he  was  the 
government  weather  observer  at  Corry.  If  what  we  study  we  grow 
to  love  is  true,  William  Loveland's  habit  of  scientific  observation  of 
weather  conditions  may  have  made  even  the  storms  and  blasts  of 
winter  friendly  elements  to  him.  He  was  accustomed  to  go  out  in  the 
roughest  weather  without  hat  or  cloak. 

With  his  keen  interest  in  matters  of  science  and  in  subjects  of 
philosophical  study,  he  gave  absorbed,  devoted  attention  to  his  daily 
work.  Commenting  on  this  phase  of  his  character,  The  Corry 
Journal,  after  his  death,  said:  ''He  was  employed  by  two  generations 
of  Howards,  and  was  trusted  implicitly  by  them.  No  man  was  ever 
more  worthy  of  such  trust,  and  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
Howard  tannery,  during  his  thirty-seven  years'  connection  with  it, 
was  little  short  of  sublime.  Although  endowed  with  unusual  talent, 
and  an  intellect  far  above  the  average,  he  never  sought  political  or 
other  preferment,  but  was  content  to  do  well  that  which  came  his  way." 

Another  newspaper,  The  Corry  Leader,  wrote:  "Mr.  Loveland 
was  a  kind-hearted,  generous  citizen.  In  his  death,  Corry  loses  one 
who  will  be  greatly  missed." 

His  death  was  on  November  3,  1904,  at  Corry. 

His  wife  was  Polly  Ann  Witter,  the  daughter  of  Clark  and  Polly 
(Greene)  Witter.  They  were  married  April  27,  1851,  at  Scio,  Alle- 
gany  County,  New  York.  Her  ancestry  has  been  traced  from  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  Colonial  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Massachusetts,  an  account  of  the  Witter  ancestry,  and  that 
from  allied  families,  of  Mr.  Francis  Augustus  Loveland  appearing 
below,  under  the  names  of  such  families. 

The  children  of  William  and  Polly  Ann  (Witter)  Loveland  were: 

i  Melissa  Loveland,  born  February  22,  1852.  at  Scio,  New  York;  married  Daniel 
W.  Howies,  February  11,  1882,  at  Sherman,  New  York,  ii  Amanda  Matilda  Love- 
land,  born  January  25,  1854,  at  Willing,  New  York;  married  Thomas  J.  Burdick,  March 
i,  1916,  at  Corry,  Pennsylvania,  iii  James  Henry  Loveland,  born  November  26,  1855, 
at  Willing,  New  York;  married,  first,  at  Oldham,  England,  Elizabeth  Wigglesworth, 
who  died  at  Corry,  Pennsylvania,  July  22,  1907;  married,  second,  Ralphine  Wiltsie; 
married,  third,  at  Clymer,  New  York,  November  30,  1916,  Jeanie  Graves  Margetts.  iv 
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Charles  Walter  Loveland,  born  October  15,  1857,  at  Willing,  New  York;  died  October 
20,  1872,  at  Columbus,  Pennsylvania.  10  v  Francis  Augustus  Loveland,  of  whom 
below,  vi  George  William  Loveland,  born  April  14,  1862,  at  Willing,  New  York;  died 
January  9,  1917,  at  Corry,  Pennsylvania;  married  Minnie  Southworth,  at  Sherman, 
New  York,  November  30,  1885.  vii  Elizabeth  May  Loveland,  born  May  31,  1864,  at 
Willing,  New  York;  married,  September  I,  1890,  at  Columbus,  Pennsylvania,  Thomas 
Lamona,  who  died  at  Columbus,  October  3,  1902.  viii  Mary  Jane  Loveland,  born 
September  I,  1866,  at  Wellsville,  New  York;  married  Daniel  M.  Carrier,  March  29, 
1888,  at  Clymer,  New  York,  ix  Ellen  Naomi  Loveland,  born  September  9,  1868,  at 
Columbus,  Pennsylvania;  married  James  L.  Hall.  November  27,  1888,  at  Clymer,  New 
York,  x  Polly  Ann  Loveland,  born  July  14,  1873,  at  Columbus,  Pennsylvania;  As- 
sistant Superintendent  of  Buffalo  General  Hospital  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  xi  Ben- 
jamin Ernest  Loveland,  born  July  IS,  1873;  died  January  29,  1874. 

10  FRANCIS  AUGUSTUS  LOVELAND,  the  third  son  and 
fifth  child  of  William  and  Polly  Ann  (Witter)  Loveland,  was  born 
at  Wellsville,  New  York,  November  10,  1859.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  Public  Schools  of  Wellsville,  New  York,  and  of  Columbus, 
Pennsylvania.  At  an  early  age  he  began  his  business  career  in  the 
tannery  of  J.  W.  and  A.  P.  Howard  and  Company,  of  which  his  father 
was  Superintendent.  This  industry  was  established  in  1867  by  J.  W. 
Howard,  with  whom  his  cousin,  A.  P.  Howard,  was  associated,  their 
tannery  being  located  at  Corry,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Loveland  was 
Department  Foreman  from  1886  to  1893  '<  Superintendent  from  1893 
to  1898.  In  1896,  Mr.  J.  W.  Howard  died,  and  for  a  time  the  business 
was  directed  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Howard.  In  November,  1898,  Mr.  Howard 
disposed  of  this  important  property  to  Mr.  Loveland  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Jesse  Desmond,  also  of  Corry,  who  since  that  time  have  been  joint 
proprietors,  although  conveying  a  minority  interest  in  1900  to  Wilder 
and  Company  of  Chicago. 

Both  Mr.  Loveland  and  his  father  did  so  much  toward  building 
up  this  great  industry  that  it  is  proper  to  give  some  account  of  its 
activities.  Its  leather  has  been  awarded  many  prizes,  among  them 
being  the  first  prize  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  the 
first  prize  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  and  the  first  prize 
at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis.  At  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  in  1892,  the  Howard  Company's  exhibit  attracted  wide 
attention,  and  at  this  time  Mr.  Philip  Armour  wrote  to  Mr.  Howard 
that  he  had  no  idea  such  sole  leather  could  be  made.  The  first  prize 
awarded  this  leather  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  in  1904,  came  a  few 
weeks  after  Mr.  Loveland  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Desmond,  had  can- 
celled a  mortgage  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  on  their  plant,  which 
achievement  had  been  accomplished  in  the  six  years  since  they  had 
purchased  the  business.  The  trade  of  the  Howard  Tannery  has  for 
years  extended  over  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Con- 
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tinent;  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  European  War  a  tremendous 
output  has  been  required  for  France,  Russia,  and  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. In  March,  1917,  the  Howard  Company  was  one  of  the  very  few 
American  firms  to  participate  in  the  International  Sample  Fair  at 
Lyons,  France,  an  annual  exposition  of  the  world-leaders  in  many 
industries. 

Mr.  Loveland  was  one  of  the  first  American  tanners  to  use  ex- 
tract in  the  manufacture  of  sole  leather,  and  was  the  first  to  use  for 
this  purpose  in  a  large  commercial  way  Quebracho  extract.  In  1910 
his  Company  introduced  a  new  product  known  as  Chrome  sole  leather, 
the  discovery  of  an  English  chemist,  and  which  possesses  many  ad- 
vantages over  sole  leathers  heretofore  used.  It  is  made  by  a  mineral 
process  and  is  waterproof  in  high  degree.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  Chrome  leather  will  outlast  the  finest  oak  or  hemlock  tannage,  in 
the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  This  product  has  necessitated  a  new 
plant  for  its  manufacture  and  has  been  very  successful.  Mr.  Loveland 
is  President  of  the  Chrome  Tanning  Company,  and  of  the  Beck  Tan- 
ning Company.  He  is  also  a  Director  and  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Nu  Bone  Corset  Company,  which  was  organized  at  Corry,  in  March, 
1911,  and  whose  expanding  business  made  it  necessary,  in  1913,  to 
establish  a  branch  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Chair  Company,  and  is  a  Director  of  the  Citizens'  Na- 
tional Bank,  of  Corry.  In  1916  Mr.  Loveland  and  Mr.  Desmond,  with 
a  few  other  gentlemen,  incorporated  at  Harrisburg  the  K.  K.  Shoe 
Company,  whose  manufacturing  plant  is  at  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts. The  Howard  Company  has  for  some  time  had  offices  in  Boston. 

With  all  these  important  business  activities  to  absorb  Mr.  Love- 
land's  thought  and  energy,  it  would  seem  impossible  that  he  should  be 
devoted  to  any  other  interests ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  His  capacity 
for  enthusiastic  labor,  for  energized  zeal,  together  with  a  quality  of 
generalship  which  enables  him  to  plan  decisively,  work  both  ardently 
and  efficiently,  and  to  keep  tranquilly  in  hand  the  multiple  threads  of 
his  various  and  crossing  affairs,  find  room  for  many  objects  of  de- 
voted toil  and  tireless  enthusiasm.  Religion,  education  and  philan- 
thropy have  his  hearty  service.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  a  Trustee  of  the  church  at  Corry,  Secretary  of  its 
Sunday  School,  having  been  Superintendent  of  the  latter  for  four  years, 
is  Vice-President  of  the  Missionary  Society,  Secretary  of  the  Laymen's 
Conference  of  Erie  County,  and  has  been  President  of  the  Sub-District 
Epworth  League.  His  political  affiliations  are  with  the  Republican 
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Party  in  general,  but  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Mayor  of 
Corry  on  the  Prohibition  ticket,  and  has  always  strongly  stood  for 
honest  administration  of  government,  clean  civic  standards,  and  Chris- 
tian social  ideals.  He  has  been  a  Director  of  the  Corry  Schools  since 
1902,  and  President  of  the  Corry  Board  of  Education  from  1904  to 
1907,  1909  to  1911,  again  elected,  in  1916,  to  this  office,  which  he  still 
holds.  When  he  resigned  as  President  of  the  Board  in  1911,  the  fol- 
lowing Resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  his  associates : 

"Whereas,  we  for  several  years  have  had  with  us  a  member  from  the  First  Ward 
who  has  been  a  help  to  usi  in  every  way,  who  has  for  the  last  three  years  been  our 
presiding  officer;  never  assuming  to  be  dictator;  but  by  his  kindly  manner  and  the 
justice  of  his  rulings  endearing  himself  to  each  of  us: 

"Resolved:  That  our  appreciation  of  the  Member,  the  President,  and  the  Man,  F. 
A.  Loveland,  be  made  a  matter  of  record  by  this  Board." 

Since  December,  1916,  Mr.  Loveland  has  been  a  Trustee  of  the 
Edinboro  State  Normal  School,  at  Edinboro,  Pennsylvania. 

In  1911  Corry  Hospital  was  organized  and  founded,  with  Mr. 
Loveland  as  a  Director.  He  was  elected  as  the  first  President  and  he 
has  served  in  that  capacity  ever  since.  Of  his  generous  beneficence 
to  this  institution  which  has  been  a  great  power  for  good  in  the  com- 
munity, as  well  as  of  his  many  charities,  Mr.  Loveland's  reticent 
modesty  makes  it  impossible  to  speak  in  detail. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  The  National 
Historical  Society,  May  12,  1915,  Mr.  Loveland  was  elected  an  Original 
Life-Member  Founder  of  the  Society  and  one  of  the  Grand  Council  of 
Vice-Presidents.  He  is  also  a  member  of  The  National  Geographic 
Society  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  New  York. 

On  November  10,  1881,  Mr.  Loveland  married  Clara  Dorotea 
Schultz,  at  Titusville,  Pennsylvania.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Frederick 
Schultz,  who  was  born  in  Germany,  January  6,  1822,  and  the  latter 's 
wife,  Louisa  (Eaden)  Schultz,  who  also  was  a  native  of  Germany. 
Mr.  Schultz  came  to  the  United  States  in  1852,  and  resided  in  Erie 
County,  New  York,  and  at  Titusville,  Pennsylvania.  He  died  on  July 
31,  1886. 

The  children  of  Francis  Augustus  and  Clara  Dorotea  (Schultz) 
Loveland  are : 

i  Frank  Merchant  Loveland,  born  at  Corry,  Pennsylvania,  November  28,  1882; 
married  at  Corry,  June  20,  1907,  Bertha  May  Guignon  of  Corry.  He  was  a  student  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College ;  is  a  chemist,  ii  Clarence  Clark  Loveland,  born  at 
Corry,  May  15,  1887;  married  at  Corry,  October  23,  1912,  Grace  Love  of  Corry.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  a  merchant,  iii  Howard 
Witter  Loveland,  born  at  Corry,  October  14,  1891;  married  at  Corry,  June  27,  1913. 
Ora  Belle  Mailer  of  Corry;  has  a  son,  Kenneth  Leslie  Loveland,  born  at  Corry,  Miv  8. 
1914.  Howard  Witter  Loveland  graduated  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and 
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is  engaged  in  farming,  iv  Evah  Isabel  Loveland,  born  at  Corry,  October  27,  1895;  a 
graduate  of  the  class  of  1918  at  Smith  College,  where  she  specialized  in  modern  lan- 
guages, receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Wttfrr 

The  name  of  Witter  is  one  of  the  earliest  found  in  New  England.  It 
appears  in  several  forms  in  the  records  of  this  country  and  of  England, 
and  Coat-Armor  is  blazoned  for  it,  under  its  various  spellings,  as 
Witter,  Whitter,  and  Witton.  One  branch  of  the  Whitter,  or  Witter, 
family  was  seated  at  Broomehall,  Sussex,  England,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  Thomas  Wliitter,  a  descendant  of  this  family,  and  an 
officer  in  Cromwell's  army,  settled  at  Exeter,  Devonshire.  His  son, 
Thomas  Witter,  married  the  daughter  of  Jasper  Tristram,  a  merchant. 
The  Coat- Armor  of  this  Whitter,  or  Witter,  family  is  blazoned:  Arms 
— Ermine,  a  bull  passant,  sable.  Crest — An  arm  embowed  in  armor, 
holding  a  battle-axe  proper.  Motto — Esto  fidelis. 

The  affiliation  between  this  Devonshire  family  with  the  Parlia- 
mentary Party,  and,  hence,  with  the  Puritan  movement,  which  so 
largely  contributed  to  the  colonization  of  New  England,  may  indicate, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  probability,  connection  with  the  Whitter,  or 
Witter,  family  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  of 
which  William  Witter  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  was  the  first  American 
ancestor. 

i  WILLIAM  WITTER  appears  in  the  early  records  as  Witter, 
Whitter,  and  Whittier.  He  was  born  about  1584,  as  he  was  seventy- 
five  when  he  died,  in  1659.  He  was  in  Massachusetts  as  early  as  1639, 
and  was  probably  living  at  Swampscott,  near  Lynn,  at  that  date.  It 
was  his  place  of  residence  at  a  later  period,  although  he  is  usually 
described  in  the  records  as  of  Lynn.  His  homestead  was  on  "the  spot 
where  Joseph  Blaney's  house  now  stands," — or  where  it  was  standing 
in  1844.  This  was  at  Swampscott,  about  two  miles  from  Lynn.  He 
bought  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  in  Nahant,  Sagamore  Hill,  and 
Swampscott,  from  an  Indian.  This  purchase  is  thus  described  in  a 
deposition  made  by  him,  and  recorded  in  the  Salem  Court  files  for 
April  15  and  27,  1657: 

"Blacke  will,  or  duke  william,  so  called,  came  to  my  house,  (which  was  two  or 
three  miles  from  Nahant),  when  Thomas  Dexter  had  bought  Nahant  for  a  suit  of  clothes; 
the  said  Blacke  will  Asked  me  what  I  would  give  him  for  the  Land  my^  house  stood 
vppon,  it  being  his  land,  and  his  ffather's  wigwam  stood  their  abouts  .  .  .  .  "  and  he  adds 
that  he  "bought  Nahant  and  Sagomer  Hill  and  Swamscoate  of  Black  William  for  two 
pestle  stones." 

At  that  period  there  was  friction  between  some  of  the  Puritan 
authorities  and  those  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Baptist  move- 
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ment  in  Massachusetts.  William  Witter  was  one  of  those  whose  ad- 
herence to  the  Baptist  tenets  brought  him  into  active  disagreement, 
his  opposition  to  infant  baptism  being  the  cause  of  his  being  haled  to 
Court  more  than  once.  He  also  gave  displeasure  by  his  entertainment 
of  Obadiah  Holmes,  John  Crandall,  and  John  Clarke,  three  prominent 
leaders  in  the  early  Baptist  history  in  New  England.  The  first-named 
was  an  ancestor  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  also  of  Mr.  Loveland, 
through  his  Greene  ancestry,  as  will  later  appear.  John  Crandall  was 
also  Mr.  Loveland's  ancestor,  and  so  was  Joseph  Clarke,  brother  of 
the  Reverend  John  Clarke. 

In  his  narrative  of  their  journey  from  Rhode  Island  to  Massa- 
chusetts, John  Clarke  wrote:  "It  came  to  pass  that  we  three.  .  .came 
into  the  Mathatusetts  Bay  about  the  16  day  of  the  5th  Moneth  51 ;  and 
upon  the  I9th  of  the  same,  ....  we  came  into  a  Town  .  .  .  called  Lin, 
where  we  lodged  at  a  a  Blind-man's  house,  neer  two  miles  out  of  the 
Town,  by  name  William  Witter.  .  .  " 

From  this  we  see  that  William  Witter,  in  his  old  age,  had  become 
blind.  He  made  his  will  August  6,  1657,  bequeathing  to  his  wife, 
Annis,  half  his  estate,  and  to  his  son,  Josiah,  the  other  half.  Of  his 
daughter,  he  says:  "Hannah  shall  have  a  yew  and  lamb  this  time 
twelf  mounth."  Two  years  after  this,  in  1659,  he  died. 

The  maiden  surname  of  his  wife,  Annis,  is  unknown.  They  had 
two  children,  probably  born  before  1640,  at  Swampscott,  near  Lynn, 
where  their  births  are  recorded: 

i     Hannah  Witter,  married,  first,  Robert  Burdick;  second,   Edmund  Chamberlain, 
and  died  in  1696.    2    ii    Josiah  Witter,  of  whom  below. 

2  JOSIAH  WITTER,  the  son  of  William  and  Annis  Witter, 
was  born  at  Swampscott,  or  near  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  where  his 
birth  is  recorded,  probably  before  1640.  He  was  living  there  in  1661, 
when  he  married  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Wheeler,  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Mary  Wheeler. 

Josiah  Witter  removed  to  Stonington,  New  London  County,  Con- 
necticut, before  February  26,  1666,  as  on  that  date  Thomas  Minor, 
of  Stonington,  wrote  in  his  diary:  "The  Twelfth  moneth  is  februarie 
&  hath  28  days  ....  saterday  the  16.  I  begun  the  reek  Witer  brought 
the  canoow : "  On  August  15,  1667,  at  a  town  meeting  of  Stoning- 
ton, "it  was  voted  that  Goodman  Witter  shall  have  four  score  acres 
of  land  where  it  may  be  found  and  to  take  it  according  to  order." 

The  name  of  Josiah  Witter  appears  in  a  list  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Stonington,  on  December  29,  1670,  and  in  the  town  records,  later  than 
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the  foregoing  entry,  but  without  date,  he  is  noted  among  the  Freemen 
of  Stonington. 

On  April  12,  1670,  Thomas  Park  of  New  London  sold  to"Josiah 
Witter  of  Stonington"  one  hundred  acres  of  land  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  said  Park  by  the  town  of  Stonington.  It  is  said  that 
Josiah  Witter's  first  house  in  Stonington  was  a  little  north  of  the 
modern  residence  of  Colonel  James  Brown. 

An  item  from  the  curious,  old  journal  of  Thomas  Minor,  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Stonington,  and  a  neighbor  and  friend  of  Josiah 
Witter,  suggests  the  perils  of  those  far-off  Colony  days,  when  savages 
lurked  in  the  gloom-tangled  forests,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  stray  far 
from  one's  home  save  as  one  of  a  party  well  armed. 

"1671 

The  Seventh  moneth  is  September  and  hath  .30.  days Tuesday  the  .10.  good- 
wife  witer  was  Lost" 

Whether  any  experiences  connected  with  this  incident,  or  any 
shock  resulting  therefrom,  hastened  the  death  of  Elizabeth  (Wheeler) 
Witter,  we  do  not  know,  but  she  died  on  August  5,  1672,  and  was  buried 
two  days  afterward. 

Writes  Thomas  Minor : 

"16/2 

The  sixth  moneth  is  Agust  and  hath  .31.  days the  7th.  day  wensday  Eliza- 
beth Witter  was  buried" 

Josiah  Witter  married,  second,  Sarah  Crandall,  whose  family  is 
treated  below. 

The  exact  date  of  Josiah  Witter's  death  is  unknown.  In  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  the  seat  of  Essex  County,  his  will  is  indexed  with  the 
date  November  24,  1685.  The  document  itself,  however,  is  not  on  file 
at  Salem,  and  its  whereabouts  are  unknown. 

The  children  of  Josiah  Witter,  by  his  first  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth Wheeler,were : 

i     Ebenezer  Witter,  born  at  Stonington  March  25,  1688.     ii     Elizabeth  Witter,     iii 
Mary  Witter. 

The  children  of  Josiah  Witter  and  his  second  wife,  Sarah  (Cran- 
dall) Witter,  were: 

3     iv     John  Witter,  of  whom  below,    v    Sarah  Witter,  born  February  7,  1679-1680. 
vi     Hannah  Witter,  born  March  17,  1680-1681. 

3  JOHN  WITTER,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Crandall)  Witter, 
was  born  March  u,  1677-1678.  He  removed  to  Westerly,  Rhode 
Island,  prior  to  February  28,  1710,  on  which  date  he  had  a  grant  of 
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two  hundred  and  three  acres  in  the  town  of  Westerly.  On  January 
24,  1715-1716,  he  mortgaged  one  hundred  and  one  and  one-half  acres, 
and  on  December  22,  1743,  he  deeded  ninety-two  acres  to  his  "Son 
John  Witter  Junr."  The  home  of  John  Witter  was  in  the  present 
Washington  County,  Rhode  Island,  then  known  as  King's  County. 
Westerly  was  incorporated  on  May  14,  1669.  Its  Indian  name  was 
Misquamicutt.  For  a  very  brief  period,  it  was  called  Haversham,  but 
the  name  of  Westerly  was  restored  in  1689,  this  name  having  been 
given  it  because  it  was  the  most  Western  town  in  the  Colony.  It  is 
probable  that  the  ninety-two  acres  which,  as  stated,  John  Witter  gave 
to  his  son,  John,  Junior,  on  December  22,  1743,  was  in  that  part  of 
Westerly  which  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  town  on  March  19, 
1757,  and  named  Hopkinton,  in  honor  of  Governor  Stephen  Hopkins. 

John  Witter  married,  first,  Sarah  Tefft,  whose  family  is  treated 
below  in  this  monograph.  He  married,  second,  a  widow,  Mrs.  Mary 
Lewis.  Whether  John  Witter  had  other  children  is  unknown,  but  he 
had  at  least  two  sons  by  his  first  marriage,  with  Sarah  Tefft.  Mr. 
Francis  Augustus  Loveland  is  descended  from  both  of  these  sons. 

It  is  unknown  whether  John  or  Joseph  was  the  elder  son  of  John 
and  Sarah  (Tefft)  Witter,  but  we  give  below,  first,  the  line  from 
John  Witter,  following  this  by  the  line  from  Joseph  Witter. 

4-A     i    John  Witter,  of  whom  below.    4-B     ii     Joseph  Witter,  of  whom  below. 

4-A  JOHN  WITTER,  JUNIOR,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Tefft) 
Witter,  was  recorded  among  the  Freemen  living  on  the  North  side  of 
Pauquituck  River,  that  is,  in  Hopkinton,  Rhode  Island,  when  the 
latter  town  was  formed  from  Westerly  in  1757.  He  was  an  officer 
of  the  town  of  Hopkinton,  voted  in  at  various  Town  Meetings.  On 
June  7,  1757,  he  thus  became  Overseer  of  the  Poor  and  he  was  also 
elected  to  this  office  on  June  6,  1758,  and  on  June  5,  1759.  He  became 
Surveyor  of  Highways,  and  Fence  Viewer,  on  June  2,  1761,  and  on 
June  5,  1764,  he  was  chosen  as  Town  Councilman.  On  June  7,  1774, 
as  John  Witter,  Esquire, — in  those  days  a  title  of  special  respect  and 
dignity, — he  was  elected  Surveyor  of  Highways  and  Fence  Viewer, 
and  was  re-elected  on  June  6,  1775.  In  June,  1761,  he  was  made 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  his  name  being  then  recorded  as  "John  Whitter," 
as  it  was  also  spelled  on  the  occasion  of  his  appointment  to  the  same 
office  in  June,  1762. 

John  Witter  married  Anne  Davis  on  September  7,  1740. 

His  will  was  made  on  March  5,  1790,  and  proved  on  November 
7,  1793.  In  it  he  mentioned  his  "beloved  wife  Anne  Witter,"  "beloved 
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son  Samuel  Witter,"  "beloved  daughter  Sarah  Dewy,"  "beloved  Grand 
Children,  the  Children  of  my  Son  John  Witter  Deceased  (Viz)  John, 
Holly,  and  Anne,"  "beloved  Grand  Children,  the  Children  of  my  de- 
ceased Daughter  Hannah  Porter  (Viz)  Desire,  Nathan,  Phanny, 
John,  Mary,  Rebekah  and  Phinehas,"  "Beloved  Grand  Children,  the 
Children  of  my  Daughter  Sarah  Dewy  (Viz)  Sarah,  Phanny,  Tracy, 
Theda,  David,  Jabesh,  and  Hannah." 

The  children  of  John  and  Anne  (Davis)  Witter,  as  enumerated 
in  their  father's  will,  were: 

i  John  Witter,  who  pre-deceased  his  parents,  as  shown  in  his  father's  will;  held 
various  prominent  offices  in  the  Town  of  Hopkinton;  received  land  in  Hopkinton  from 
his  father  and  mother  on  April  6,  1768;  was  Ensign  of  the  Hopkinton  Company  in  the 
King's  County  (Washington)  Regiment  in  September,  1768,  also  in  June,  1769,  and  in 
May,  1770;  and  married,  April  7,  1763,  Miriam  Worden,  daughter  of  James  Worden,  of 
Stonington,  Connecticut,  by  whom  he  had  children,  Anne,  John,  and  Holley.  5-A  ii 

Samuel  Witter,  of  whom  below,     iii     Hannah  Witter,  who  married  Porter, 

and  died  before  her  father's  will  was  made,  March  5,  1790,  leaving  children  as  men- 
tioned in  that  document,  iv  Sarah  Witter,  who  married  Daniel  Dewey,  on  January 
12,  1768,  and  had  children  as  mentioned  in  the  will  of  their  grandfather,  John  Witter. 

5-A  SAMUEL  WITTER,  son  of  John  and  Anne  (Davis) 
Witter,  was  born  in  that  part  of  Westerly  which  afterwards  became 
Hopkinton,  on  June  29,  Old  Style,  1745,  this  date  being  in  New  Style 
chronology,  July  10,  1745.  On  February  25,  1768,  he  purchased  from 
his  parents,  John  and  Anne  Witter,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  Spanish 
milled  dollars,  twenty-three  acres  of  land  in  Hopkinton,  adjoining  the 
land  of  Joseph  Witter,  his  brother. 

Samuel  Witter  married  Tacy  Porter  on  January  5,  1769.  The 
following  record  of  their  marriage,  and  of  the  birth  of  their  children, 
is  taken  from  the  Book  of  Records  for  Hopkinton  (Number  2,  page 
10),  in  the  Town  Clerk's  Office  at  Hopkinton,  Rhode  Island. 

"Samuel  Witter,  and  Tacy  Porter,  was  Married  together  January  ye  5th  A  D  1769 

the  Births  of  their  Children  are  as  follows  (viz.) 

Mary  Witter  was  born  December  the  ioth — A.  D.  1769 

Huldah  Witter  was  born  March  the  Ist — A.  D.  1772 

Davis  Witter  was  born  May  the  2nd — A.  D.  1774 

the  afores*  Davis  Witter  Departed  this  Life  Novr  Ist— A.  D.  1775 

Samuel  Witter  Junr  was  born  January  the  17th — A.  D.  1776 

Tacy  Witter  Junr  was  born  February  ye  14th — A.  D.  1779 

John  Witter  was  born  March  ye  31st — A.  D.  1781 

Hannah  Witter  was  born  July  y«  27th — A.  D.  1784 

Paul  Witter  was  born  September  ye  igth — A.  D.  1787 

Anne  Witter  was  born  November  ye  9th — A.  D.  1789 

Recorded  January  ye  7th — A.  D.  1790" 

From  this  record,  we  may  append  the  list  of  the  children  of  Samuel 
and  Tacy  (Porter)  Witter,  as  follows: 

6-A  i  Mary  Witter,  of  whom  below,  ii  Huldah  Witter,  born  March  I,  1772. 
iii  Davis  Witter,  born  May  2,  1774;  and  died  November  I,  1775.  iv  Samuel  Witter, 
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born  January  17,  1/76;  married  Mary  Popple,  daughter  of  William  Popple,  on  No- 
vember 12,  1796,  as  is  also  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Records,  iust  cited,  (Page  52).  v 
Tacy  Witter,  born  February  14,  1779.  vi  John  Witter,  born  March  31,  1781.  vii 
Hannah  Witter,  born  July  27,  1784.  viii  Paul  Witter,  born  September  19,  1787.  ix 
Anne  Witter,  born  November  9,  1789. 

6- A  MARY  WITTER,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Tacy  (Porter) 
Witter,  was  born  December  10,  1769,  at  Hopkinton,  Rhode  Island. 
She  married  her  second  cousin,  Weeden  Witter,  whose  descent  from 
Joseph  Witter  (4-B)  is  given  below,  as  is  also  the  continuation  of  Mr. 
Loveland's  Witter  lineage,  as  derived  from  the  above-mentioned 
Weeden  Witter  and  the  latter's  wife,  Mary  Witter,  whose  descent 
from  John  Witter  (4-A),  has  just  been  given. 

4-B  JOSEPH  WITTER,  the  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Tefft) 
Witter,  was  born  on  April  4,  1716;  he  appears  on  the  records  of 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  December  9,  1736, 
to  Sarah  Steward. 

"Westerly  Decembr  ye  9th  1736  then  Joseph  Witter  and  Sarah  Steward  Maide 
Their  Appearance  before  me  &  then  I  Joyned  them  in  the  bond  of  Marriage  I  say  by 
me  John  Maxson  an  eldr  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Westerly:  Entered  August  ioth  1737." 
— Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  Town  Clerk's  Office,  (Records  of  Births,  Marriages,  and 
Deaths,  17016  to  1745,  Number  I,  Page  81). 

The  will  and  the  inventory  of  "Mr.  Joseph  Witter,  late  of  Hop- 
kinton deceased,"  was  dated  February  12,  1794,  and  proved  February 
u,  1799.  (Probate  and  Council  Records,  Number  2,  Pages  154-157, 
Town  Clerk's  Office,  at  Hopkinton.)  It  mentions  the  testator's  "Son 
Joseph  Witter,"  "Son  Josiah  Witter,"  "Son  William  Witter,"  "Be- 
loved Wife  Sarah  Witter,"  to  whom  he  bequeathes  the  use  and  profits 
of  lands  and  tenements  leased  to  him  for  life  by  his  "Said  three  Sons 
(Viz)  Joseph,  Josiah  and  William,"  "grand  Daughter  Sarah  Witter, 
Daughter  of  my  Son  William  Witter,"  the  residue  of  his  estate  being 
left  "unto  my  Seventeen  grand  children  (Viz)  Weeden  Witter, 
Susanna  Witter,  Lois  Witter,  Hannah  Witter,  Joseph  Witter,  Eunice 
Witter,  Josiah  Witter  and  Sarah  Witter,  the  Children  of  my  Son  Josias 
Witter— And  Sarah  Witter,  Martha  Witter,  Elisabeth  Witter,  Mary 
Witter,  Welthy  Witter,  William  Witter,  Anna  Witter,  Joseph  Witter 
and  Phebe  Witter,  the  Children  of  my  Son  William  Witter." 

From  his  will,  we  learn  that  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Steward)  Witter 
had  children : 

i  Joseph  Witter,  who  was  prominent  in  the  town  affairs  of  Hopkinton,  being 
elected  Town  Councillor  June  6,  1769,  June  5,  1770,  June  4,  1771,  from  which  date  he  is 
called  "Esquire,"  June  2,  1772,  June  i,  1773,  June  7,  1774,  June  6,  1775,  and  June  4,  1776; 
elected  to  serve  on  a  Revolutionary  Committee,  May  13,  1777;  Ensign  in  the  Hopkinton 
Company  in  the  King's  County  Regiment  in  May,  1765,  and  also  in  May,  1766;  and  was. 
in  October,  1770,  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  Hopkinton.  s-B  ii  Lieutenant  Josiah  Witter, 
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In  this  Chapel   was  baptized,   early  In  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Obadiah  Holmes,   ancestor  of  Francis 
Augustus  Loveland,  and  who   was  also  an  ancestor  of  Abraham   Lincoln. 
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of  whom  below,  iii  William  Witter,  married,  November  6,  1764,  Martha  Cole,  and 
had  the  following  children:  Sarah,  Sarah,  again,  Martha,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Wealthy, 
William,  Anne,  Joseph,  and  Phoebe. 

5-B  LIEUTENANT  JOSIAH  WITTER,  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Sarah  (Steward)  Witter,  was  born  January  25,  1739. 

On  February  28,  1759,  "Josiah  Witter  Junr  &  his  Brother  Josiah 
Witter  Both  of"  Hopkinton  for  five  hundred  pounds  bought  forty 
acres  of  land  in  Hopkinton  from  David  Tanner  and  about  the  same 
time,  from  the  same  person,  they  bought  jointly  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  bounding  land  already  held  by  them,  for  five  thousand 
pounds.  On  2  June,  1761,  Josiah  Witter  and  Joseph,  Jr.,  for  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  sold  eighty  acres  to  their  brother,  William  Witter,  while 
on  9  January,  1769,  Josiah  Witter  and  his  wife,  "Tase,"  sold  a  lot  to 
William  Witter  for  thirty-four  pounds. 

He  died  in  Hopkinton,  his  will,  on  record  there,  being  dated  April 
21,  1818,  and  proved  August  n,  1828.  In  it  are  mentioned  the  testa- 
tor's wife,  Abigail  Witter,  his  daughter,  Sarah,  "my  Son  Weden 
Witter,"  the  heirs  of  his  son,  Joseph  Witter,  deceased,  son,  Josiah 
Witter,  Jr.,  daughter,  Susannah  Langworthy,  daughter,  Lois  Witter, 
daughter,  Hannah  Taylor,  daughter,  Eunice  Taylor,  daughter  Sarah 
Witter,  and  the  heirs  of  his  daughter,  Eunice  Taylor,  deceased,  these 
being  Susannah  and  Harriet  Taylor.  (Hopkinton  Probate  and  Coun- 
cil Records,  Number  5,  Pages  437-441.) 

The  first  wife  of  Lieutenant  Josiah  Witter  was  Tacy  Reynolds, 
whose  ancestry  is  given  below. 

The  following  record  is  of  this  marriage,  and  of  the  children  of 
Lieutenant  Josiah  Witter  and  Tacy  (Reynolds)  Witter. 

"Josiah  Witter  Son  to  Joseph  was  born  January  25th  AD  1739 

Tasey  Reynolds  daughter  to  Zacheus  was  born  March  th  19  A  D  1743  Were  Married 
together  February  2nd  A  D  1764 

The  Names!  Weeden  Witter  Son  to  Josiah  was  born  April  30  A  D  1765 

'  I  Susannah  Witter  Daughter  to  Josiah  was  born  May  7  A  D  1767 
of  their      f"Lois  Witter  Daughter  to  Josiah  was  born  October  I  A  D  1768 
,-hitrlrp  Hannah  Witter  Daughter  to  Josiah  was  born  August  12  A  D  1772 

J   Joseph  Witter  3  Son  to  Josiah  was  born  March  28— A.  D.  1773 

Entered  on  Record  June  10  A  D  1774 


Eunice  Witter  Daughter  of  Josiah  Witter  was  born  October  31st  A  D  1775 
Josiah  Witter  Son  to  Josiah  Witter  Born  March  28'" — A  D  1777 
Sarah  Witter  Daughter  of  Josiah  Witter  was  born  February  6th  A  D  1779 
Entered  on  Record  June  9th  A  D  1788" — (Hopkinton  Town  Clerk's  Office,  Book  of 
Records  for  Hopkinton,  1757-1786,  Page  75.    This  record  is  referred  to  in  the  Index  of 
said  volume:    "L.t.  Josiah  Witter  &  Wife  &  Children  &  Marriage  75"). 

Lieutenant  Witter  married,  second,  Abigail,  who  survived  him, 
being  mentioned  in  his  will. 
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The  children  of  Lieutenant  Josiah  and  Tacy  (Reynolds)  Witter 
were  : 

6-B     i     Weedcn  Witter,  of  whom  below,     ii     Susannah  Witter,  born  May  7,  1767; 

who   married  -  Langworthy.     iii     Lois   Witter,   born  October   I,   1768.     iv 

Hannah  Witter,  born  August  12,  1772;  married  Taylor,    v    Josiah  Witter, 

born  March  28,  1773;  who  died  prior  to  the  date  of  his  father's  will,  April  21.  1818.    vi 

Eunice  Witter,  born   October  3,   1775;   married  Taylor;  and   died  before 

the  date  of  her  father's  will,  April  21,  1818.     vii     Josiah  Witter,  born  March  28,   1777. 
viii     Sarah  Witter,  born  February  6,  1779. 

6-B  WEEDEN  WITTER  was  born  April  3,  1764.  He  died  at 
Brookfield,  Madison  County,  New  York,  on  February  2,  1811.  He 
married  his  second  cousin,  Mary  Witter,  the  daughter  of  Samuel 
Witter  (5-A  above),  and  Anne  (Davis)  Witter. 

The  following  children  were  born  to  Weeden  and  Mary  Witter : 

7  i  Clark  Witter,  of  whom  below,  ii  Weeden  Witter,  born  May  I,  1789.  iii 
Polly  Witter,  born  December  12,  1796.  iv  Sophia  Witter,  born  May  28,  1799.  v  Tacy 
Witter,  born  August  4,  1802.  vi  Josiah  Witter,  born  February  15,  1805.  vii  Sauire  P. 
Witter,  born  September  25,  1807;  died  at  Nile,  Allegany  County,  New  York,  November 
15,  1882;  married  Mary  Ann  Bowler. 

7  CLARK  WITTER,  the  son  of  Weeden  and  Mary  (Witter) 
Witter,  was  born  May  22,  1787.  He  was  probably  born  at  Hopkinton, 
Rhode  Island,  and  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Brookfield,  New  York. 
During  his  mature  life,  however,  he  lived  at  different  periods  in  the 
towns  of  Almond,  Scio,  and  Willing,  in  Allegany  County,  New  York, 
where  he  was  a  farmer,  having  removed  from  Madison  County  soon 
after  his  marriage.  He  died  in  Nile,  Allegany  County,  on  October  4, 
1871. 

Clark  Witter  married,  first,  in  Brookfield,  in  1811,  Polly  Greene, 
the  daughter  of  Judge  Edward  and  Huldah  (Sweet)  Greene.  A  fur- 
ther account  of  Mr.  Loveland's  ancestry  in  the  Greene  family  is  given 
below,  in  this  monograph.  Polly  (Greene)  Witter  died  in  Scio,  New 
York,  January  29,  1849. 

Clark  Witter  married,  second,  July  22,  1850,  in  Wirt,  Allegany 
County,  Mrs.  Sally  Coon,  the  widow  of  Rowland  Coon.  She  died  in 
Nile,  March  25,  1863.  He  married,  third,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Burdick) 
Vars,  the  widow  of  Edmund  Vars.  This  marriage  took  place  in  Wirt, 
July  25,  1863.  She  died  in  Nile,  June  9,  1883. ' 

All  of  Clark  Witter's  children  were  by  his  first  marriage,  to  Polly 
Greene.  They  were  as  follows : 

i  Perry  Witter,  born  February  28,  1812;  died  in  Willing,  New  York,  March  22, 
1875;  was  unmarried,  ii  Josiah  Witter,  born  November  22,  1813;  died  in  Willing  in 
March,  1882;  married,  first,  Sybil  Burdick,  and,  second,  Mary  Place,  iii  Luke  G. 
Witter,  born  at  Almond,  New  York,  June  15,  1815 ;  died  at  Willing,  July  31,  1881 ;  mar- 
ried Ruth  J.  Witter,  daughter  of  John  Witter,  of  Brookfield,  New  York,  iv  Ira  S. 
Witter,  born  July  30,  1817;  died  at  Wellsville,  Allegany  County,  New  York,  March  3, 
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1887;  married,  first,  Eudora  Burdick,  and,  second,  Susan  Stillman.  v  Sarah  Ann  Witter, 
born  July  12,  1819.  vi  George  Washington  Witter,  born  May  4,  1821;  married  Alzina 
Kent,  vii  Daniel  P.  Witter,  born  May  21,  1823;  died  at  Stannard's  Corners,  New  York, 
September  21,  1888;  married  Betsey  Foster,  viii  Edward  G.  Witter,  born  April  n, 
1825;  died,  near  Wellsville,  New  York,  May  17,  1884;  married  Cordelia  Crandall.  ix 
Huldah  Witter,  born  April  29,  1827;  died  in  Pennsylvania,  April  30,  1864;  married  Asa 
Burdick.  x  Joel  C.  Witter,  born  July  14,  1829;  married,  first,  Betsey  Kent,  and,  second, 

Vincent.    8    xi    Polly  Ann  Witter,  of  whom  below,    xii    Hiram  Witter, 

born  January  20,  1834;  resided  in  Masonville,  Wood  County,  Wisconsin;  married  Ellen 
Porter. 

8  POLLY  ANN  WITTER,  the  daughter  of  Clark  and  Polly 
(Greene)  Witter,  was  born  November  6,  1831.  She  married  in  Scio, 
New  York,  April  27,  1851,  William  Loveland.  These  were  the  parents 
of  Francis  Augustus  Loveland,  Esq.,  of  Corry,  Pennsylvania. 

fflrattiiaU 

i  As  early  as  1635  REVEREND  JOHN  CRANDALL,  who  is 
believed  to  have  been  of  Welsh  ancestry,  was  living  in  Salem,  where, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  there  was  at  this  time 
much  opposition  to  all  dissenters  from  the  authorized  tenets  of  the 
Puritans.  John  Crandall  was  the  minister  of  the  Salem  church,  but 
he  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Baptists,  which  were  very  obnoxious  to 
the  Congregationalists,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1635  he  was  dismissed  as 
pastor.  As  did  so  many  other  of  the  early  Baptists  of  New  England, 
he  determined  to  settle  in  the  Narragansett  country.  The  Indians 
proved  friendly  and  he  obtained  from  them  a  grant  of  land.  He  has 
been  called  one  of  the  founders  of  Providence.  He  was  certainly 
living  in  Providence  as  early  as  1637. 

In  1651,  while  with  John  Clarke  and  Obadiah  Holmes  at  Swamp- 
scott,  near  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  he  held  a  religious  service  at  the  house 
of  William  Witter,  both  the  latter  and  Obadiah  Holmes  being  also 
ancestors  of  Mr.  Francis  Augustus  Loveland.  He  was  imprisoned  in 
Boston  for  this  offense,  but  released  on  a  payment  by  his  friends  of  the 
fine  imposed. 

In  1669,  he  appears  in  a  list  of  "the  Free  Inhebetants  of  the  Towne 
of  Westerle,"  Rhode  Island,  this  list  being  dated  May  18.  Directly 
after  this,  he,  with  Tobias  Saunders,  was  authorized  by  the  Colony  to 
summon  juries  and  hold  courts,  they  being  appointed  "conservators 
of  his  Majesty's  peace." 

John  Crandall  was  one  of  the  original  purchasers  of  the  land 
comprising  Westerly,  from  which  Hopkinton  was  later  formed,  these 
two  Rhode  Island  towns  being  homes  of  many  of  Mr.  Loveland's  an- 
cestors. The  townships  of  Westerly,  Hopkinton,  Charlestown,  and 
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Richmond,  as  they  now  are,  were  a  tract  called  by  the  Indians  Mis- 
quamicut,  and  on  August  27,  1661,  John  Crandall  was  one  of  the  nine 
signers  of  a  petition  to  the  Court  of  Commissioners  for  the  Colony  of 
Providence  Plantations,  in  session  at  Portsmouth,  for  the  purchase  of 
that  part  of  the  tract  which  became  Westerly.  He  was  the  first  Bap- 
tist Elder  at  Westerly  and  held  a  number  of  public  offices  at  various 
times.  In  1658,  1659,  1662,  1663,  he  was  a  Commissioner,  and  was  a 
Deputy  to  the  General  Court,  in  1667,  and  1670  and  1671,  representing 
Westerly  during  the  two  latter  terms. 

He  had  lived,  prior  to  his  settlement  at  Westerly,  at  Newport, 
where  he  was  certainly  by  July  21,  1651,  the  time  of  his  apprehension 
at  the  house  of  William  Witter,  referred  to  above. 

There  was  much  dispute  between  the  Colonies  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  as  to  their  jurisdictions,  and  especially  as  to  jurisdic- 
tion over  grants  in  Rhode  Island,  which,  however,  had  been  confirmed 
by  a  royal  charter  to  their  purchasers.  A  claim  was  made  in  1662  by 
Connecticut  of  land  reaching  beyond  Misquamicut  to  Narragansett 
Bay.  On  October  17,  1667,  a  letter  was  sent  by  the  Connecticut  au- 
thorities to  those  of  Rhode  Island,  complaining  that  John  Crandall  had 
taken  possession  of  about  a  square  mile  Qf  land,  which  he  had  laid  out 
to  his  son,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Pawcatuck  River.  On  May  14,  1669, 
he  and  Joseph  Torrey  were  appointed  Commissioners  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  with  the  Connecticut  authorities  concerning  these  land 
disputes.  Certain  individuals  lent  thirty-five  shillings  to  the  Colony 
of  Rhode  Island  in  order  to  pay  the  expenses  of  Mr.  Crandall's  journey 
to  Connecticut.  A  few  months  later,  on  November  18,  the  Governor 
and  Assistants  of  Connecticut  sent  a  letter  complaining  that  John 
Crandall  and  some  others  had  appropriated  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
the  township  of  Stonington,  Connecticut.  A  reply  to  this  complaint 
was  sent  to  the  town  of  Westerly,  on  March  n,  1670,  signed  by  John 
Crandall  and  Tobias  Saunders,  in  which  all  illegal  seizure  of  land  or 
other  offense  against  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  was  denied,  and  a 
counter-charge  was  made :  "but  we  are  very  sensible  of  great  wrongs 
that  we  have  sustained  by  them  for  several  years."  In  1671  the  dis- 
putes grew  so  serious  that  Mr.  Crandall,  with  others,  was  actually 
carried  off  by  the  Connecticut  authorities,  and  was  imprisoned  at  Hart- 
ford. On  May  2  of  that  year  the  Rhode  Island  Assembly  advised 
him  not  to  yield  to  Connecticut's  claims  and  assured  him  of  the  Colony's 
support  and  that  his  financial  losses  would  be  borne  by  the  Colony. 

His  death  was  November  29,  1676,  at  Newport. 
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THe  Reverend  John  Crandall  was  twice  married.  The  name  of 
his  first  wife  is  unknown,  but  she  died  in  1670  and  was  buried  on 
August  2  of  that  year.  He  married,  second,  Hannah,  who  may  have 
been  Hannah  Gaylord.  The  settlement  of  Hezekiah  Gaylord's  estate 
in  1677  shows  that  his  sister,  Hannah,  married  a  Crandall.  Hannah 
Gaylord  was  born  in  1647,  January  30,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
William  and  Ann  (Porter)  Gaylord  of  Windsor,  Connecticut. 

The  children  of  Reverend  John  Crandall  by  his  first  marriage 
were: 

i  John  Crandall,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  a  blacksmith,  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Gorton  of  Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  June  18,  1672;  this  marriage 
taking  place  at  Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  and  being  performed  by  John  Greene,  Justice. 
John  Crandall,  Junior,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  had  five  children:  John,  Peter,  Samuel, 
Elizabeth,  Mary.  In  1671  he  was  made  a  Freeman.  On  October  3,  1670,  he  rec;ived 
from  his  father,  Reverend  John  Crandall,  "for  love,"  "all  my  goods,  chattels,  debts, 
household  utentils,  and  all  other  personal  estate,  movable  or  immovable,  quick  or  dead 
—  putting  him  in  quiet  and  peacable  possession  by  payment  of  I  shilling."  On  May  13, 
1678,  he,  in  a  document  stating  that  he  was  the  son  of  John  Crandall,  of  Newport,  de- 
ceased, confirmed  to  his  brothers,  Jeremiah  and  Eber  Crandall,  a  house  in  Westerly, 
"formerly  the  mansion  house  of  my  father,  John  Crandall,"  with  two  hundred  acres  of 
land.  On  December  12,  1682,  he  sold,  for  forty  shillings,  land  in  Narragansett,  to  George 
Lawton.  Both  he  and  his  wife  died  in  1704.  ii  James  Crandall,  who  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  September  17,  1679.  iii  Jane  Crandall,  married  Job  Babcock,  son  of  James 
and  Sarah  Babcock.  They  had  nine  children.  She  died  in  1715,  and  her  husband  died 
in  1718.  2  iv  Sarah  Crandall,  of  whom  below,  v  Peter  Crandall,  prominent  in  public 
affairs.  He  was  Deputy  to  the  General  Court  in  1699,  1700,  1701,  1702,  1703,  and  1704. 
From  1703  to  1708  he  was  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  he  held  the  military  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant. His  wife's  name  was  Mary,  and  they  both  died  in  1734.  vi  Joseph  Crandall 
was  chosen  to  be  Town  Councilman  of  Westerly,  April  20,  1704,  but  declined  the  honor. 
In  1712  he  removed  to  Kingstown,  Rhode  Island.  On  May  8,  1715,  he  became  the 
pastor  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church  in  Newport.  His  wife  was  Deborah,  daughter 
of  Robert  and  Ruth  (Hubbard)  Burdick.  He  died  September  12,  1737.  vii  Samuel 
Crandall  was  born  in  1663,  and  died  May  19,  1736.  He  married  Sarah  Colby. 

Children  of  Reverend  John  Crandall  by  his  second  marriage,  with 
Hannah  (perhaps  Gaylord),  were: 

viii  Jeremiah  Crandall  married  Priscilla,  daughter  of  John  and  Ann  (Gorton) 
Warner.  He  died  in  August,  1718.  ix  Eber  Crandall  was  born  in  1676.  He  was  three 
times  married.  The  name  of  his  first  wife  is  unknown.  His  second  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  George  Lamphre,  and  he  married,  third,  Mary  Cottrell,  daughter  of  Nicholas  and 
Dorothy  (Pendleton)  Cottrell.  He  and  his  last  wife  died  in  1727. 

2  SARAH  CRANDALL,  daughter  of  Reverend  John  Crandall 
and  his  first  wife,  married,  as  his  second  wife,  Josiah  Witter.  As 
has  been  shown,  under  the  account  of  the  Witter  family,  Josiah  and 
Sarah  (Crandall)  Witter  were  ancestors  of  Mr.  Francis  Augustus 
Loveland. 


i  JOHN  TEFFT  was  a  Freeman  of  Portsmouth,  Rhode 
Island,  in  1655.  In  1674,  when  he  made  his  will,  he  was  at  Kingstown, 
Rhode  Island. 
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The  name  is  spelled  in  the  old  records,  Tefft,  Tifft,  Teffe,  Tift, 
and  Tef f.  No  connection  has  been  found  between  this  family  and  that 
of  Taft,  the  earlier  spelling  of  the  latter  being  Taaf fe  or  Taf  fe.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  both  John  Tefft  of  Rhode  Island  and  Robert 
Taaffe  of  Mendon,  Massachusetts,  the  first  American  ancestor  of 
former  President  William  Howard  Taft,  had  the  same  ancestry.  The 
Taaffe  family  has  an  ancient  history  in  Ireland,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  it  was  originally  Welsh. 

John  Tefft  was  probably  the  brother  of  William  Teffe, — as  his 
name  was  more  frequently  spelled, — of  Boston,  in  1638.  He  joined 
the  church  there  August  2,  1640,  and  was  made  a  Freeman  June  2, 
1641.  In  the  will  of  William  Tefft,  dated  May  i,  1646,  and  proved 
November  2,  1648,  he  mentions  his  wife,  Ann,  his  daughter,  Lydia, 
and  his  brother,  John  Tefft.  No  other  John  Tefft  but  the  one  of  Rhode 
Island  has  been  found  who  might  have  been  John,  the  brother  of 
William  Tefft.  In  the  will  of  John  Tefft,  of  Kingstown,  Rhode  Island, 
he  mentions  his  wife  Mary.  Her  maiden  surname  is  unknown.  She 
died  in  1679.  From  his  will  it  has  been  learned  that  John  and  Mary 
Tefft  had  the  following  children : 

2     i     Samuel  Tefft,   of  whom   below,     ii     Joshua  Tefft.     iii     Tabitha   Tefft,   who 
married  Samuel  Wilson. 

2  SAMUEL  TEFFT,  the  son  of  John  and  Mary  Tefft,  was 
named  in  his  father's  will  in  1674.    Samuel  Tefft  died  between  March 
16,  1725,  and  December  20,  1725,  the  dates  of  making  and  proving  his 
will.    He  married  Elizabeth  Jenckes,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Es- 
ther (Ballard)  Jenckes.    She  was  born  in  1658  and  died  in  1740.    The 
children  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Jenckes)  Tefft,  as  mentioned  in 
Samuel  Tefft's  will,  were: 

i     John  Tefft.     ii     Samuel  Tefft.     iii    Joseph  Tefft.     iv     Tabitha  Tefft.     v     Eliza- 
beth Tefft,  who  married  -  Carpenter,    vi    Esther  Tefft,  who  married  — 

Munford.     vii     Mary  Tefft,  who  married  Newton,     viii     Mercy  Tefft.     ix 

Susannah   Tefft,   who   married   Crandall.     3     x     Sarah   Tefft,   of  whom 

below,    xi     Peter  Tefft,  who  died  before  his  father's  will  was  made  and  who  left  a  son, 
Daniel  Tefft. 

3  SARAH  TEFFT,   the  daughter  of   Samuel  and  Elizabeth 
(Jenckes)  Tefft,  was  mentioned  as  deceased  in  her  father's  will  (which 
was  March  16,  1725)  and  called  therein  by  her  married  name,  Sarah 
Witter.    She  married  John  Witter,  of  Westerly  and  later  of  Hopkin- 
ton,  Rhode  Island.    He  was  the  son  of  Josiah  and  Sarah  (Crandall) 
Witter,  and -he  and  Sarah  Tefft  were  the  parents  of  John  Witter,  Jr., 
and  Joseph  Witter,  from  both  of  whom  descends  Mr.  Francis  Augustus 
Loveland,  as  has  already  been  recorded  above  under  the  Witter  family. 
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i  JOSEPH  JENCKES  or  JENKS  was  living  at  Lynn,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1645. 

In  the  family  traditions  two  localities  in  England  are  given  as  the 
home  of  origin  of  the  New  England  family.  One  place  so  mentioned 
is  Hammersmith  or  Hounslow,  in  Middlesex,  and  another  is  Cole- 
brook.  Buckinghamshire. 

The  Coat-  Armor  blazoned  for  Jenkes  (this  spelling  only  used 
apparently  in  modern  times  for  the  armigerous  family),  is:  Azure, 
two  bars  or,  each  charged  with  a  martlet,  between  as  many  fleurs-de- 
lis  of  the  first  ;  on  a  chief  of  the  second,  a  rose  gules,  seeded  or,  barbed 
vert,  between  two  fleurs-de-lis  of  the  field. 

The  family  of  Jenkes  of  Wolverton,  in  Shropshire,  was  granted  a 
Coat-of-Arms  on  May  2,  1582,  blazoned  as  follows  :  Arms  —  Or,  three 
boars'  heads,  couped,  sable,  a  chief  indented,  of  the  last.  Crest  —  A 
dexter  arm,  embowed,  habited  sable,  cuffed  argent,  enfiled  with  a 
ducal  coronet  or,  grasping  in  the  hand  proper  a  sword  of  the  second, 
hilt  and  pomel  of  the  third. 

Joseph  Jenckes  was  by  occupation  a  blacksmith,  and  worked  at 
his  trade  in  the  iron  business  of  Lynn,.  The  blacksmith's  industry  was 
an  exceedingly  important  one  in  those  days,  and  it  is  said  that  in  1652 
Joseph  Jenckes  was  employed  to  cut  the  dies  for  the  coins  used  by  the 
Colony.  The  town  of  Boston,  in  1654,  authorized  the  Selectmen  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  Joseph  Jenckes  by  which  he  agreed  to  supply 
engines  for  the  carrying  of  water  in  case  of  fire. 

He  died  in  March,  1683. 

When  Joseph  Jenckes  arrived  in  Massachuetts  he  was  a  widower, 
but  the  name  of  his  first  wife  is  not  known.  He  married  in  this  coun- 
try Elizabeth,  who  died  in  July,  1679.  The  children  of  Joseph  Jenckes 
were: 

2  i  Joseph  Jenckes,  Junior,  of  whom  below,  ii  A  second  son,  it  is  believed, 
who  may  have  been  the  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  name  in  North  Carolina.  (These 
two  children  were  by  the  first  marriage  of  Joseph  Jenckes,  and  were  born  in  England.) 
iii  Sarah  Jenckes,  probably  the  child  of  Joseph  Jenckes  and  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth. 
She  married,  July  28,  1667,  John  Chilson.  iv  Samuel  Jenckes,  born  at  Lynn,  in  1654.  v 
Deborah  Jenckes,  born  at  Lynn,  June  u,  1638.  vi  John  Jenckes,  born  at  Lynn,  July  27, 
1660.  vii  Daniel  Jenckes,  born  at  Lynn,  April  19,  1663.  The  last  four  children,  Samuel, 
Deborah,  John,  and  Daniel,  were  the  children  of  Joseph  Jenckes  by  his  second  marriage, 
in  this  country,  with  Elizabeth. 

JOSEPH  JENCKES  was  born  in  England  and  brought  over 
doubtless  by  his  father  to  Massachusetts.  He  was  eighty-four  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1716,  and  therefore  born  about  1632. 
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He  removed  from  Lynn  to  Concord,  Massachusetts,  and  after  a  short 
stay  there  settled  in  Rhode  Island.  His  first  residence  there  was  at 
Warwick,  but  he  later  made  his  home  at  Pawtucket,  and  is  said  to  have 
built  the  first  house  there.  He  held  the  high  office  of  Assistant  of  the 
Colony,  and  was  a  blacksmith  or  iron  worker,  his  forge  being  destroyed 
during  King  Philip's  War.  He  died  on  January  4,  probably  in  1716. 

Joseph  Jenckes  married  Esther,  the  daughter  of  William  Ballard, 
and  their  children  were  : 

i  Joseph  Jenckes,  born  in  1656,  was  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  for  fire  years. 
From  1715  to  1727,  he  was  Deputy  Governor.  He  lived  in  Providence,  ii  Nathaniel 
Jenckes,  born  January  29,  1662.  iii  Ebenezer  Jenckes,  born  in  i66g.  iy  William 
Jenckes.  3  v  Elizabeth  Jenckes,  of  whom  below,  ri  Joanna  Jenckes,  born  about 
1672,  and  died  in  1756.  She  married  Sylvanus  Scott,  vii  Abigail  Jenckes,  who  married 
Samuel  Whipple.  viii  Sarah  Jenckes,  who  married  Nathaniel  Brown,  ix  Mary 
Jenckes,  who  became  the  second  wife  of  her  uncle,  Daniel  Jenckes.  x  Esther  Jenckes, 
who  married  Samuel  Miller  of  Rehoboth. 

3  ELIZABETH  JENCKES  was  born  in  1658.  She  married 
Samuel  Tef  ft,  as  has  appeared  in  the  account  of  the  Tef  f  t  ancestry  of 
Mr.  Loveland.  She  survived  her  husband,  being  the  executrix  of  his 
will,  which  was  proved  on  December  20,  1725.  Elizabeth  Jenckes, 
through  her  marriage  to  Samuel  Tefft,  became  the  ancestress  of  Mr. 
Loveland.  ' 


1  WILLIAM  BALLARD,  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  was  the 
first  American  ancestor  of  the  family.    He  came  to  New  England  in 
1634  on  the  Mary  and  John,  which  sailed  from  London.     Some  his- 
torians have  thought  that  this  was  a  second  arrival  in  America  of 
William  Ballard  and  that  he  was  in  Lynn  in  1630.    His  wife  was  Sarah 
and  they  had  among  other  children  whose  names  are  unknown,  a  son, 

2    i     William  Ballard,  of  whom  below. 

2  WILLIAM  BALLARD,  believed  to  have  been  the  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  England  about  1603,  as  he  was  aged  thirty-two 
when  he  came  in  the  James  from  London  in  1635.     He  was  made  a 
Freeman  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  on  May  2,  1638.     In  the 
same  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company  of  Boston.    On  June  8,  1638,  he  was  appointed  a  magistrate 
of  the  Colony.    It  is  believed  that  he  lived  for  a  short  time  at  Newbury, 
later  removing  to  Andover,  Massachusetts,  where  he  died  July  10, 
1689.     The  inventory  of  his  estate  is  on  file  at  Salem.     It  is  dated 
several  years  after  his  death,  however,  October  7,  1695.    Its  truth  was 
sworn  to  by  John  Ballard,  the  administrator. 
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William  Ballard  married,  first,  in  England,  Elizabeth 


who  came  with  him  to  America  in  1635,  then  aged  twenty-six  years. 

His  second  wife  was  Grace ,  who  survived  him  and  died 

April  27,  1694. 

The  children  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Ballard: 

3  i  Esther  Ballard,  of  whom  below,  ii  John  Ballard,  born  about  1634,  in  Eng- 
land, iii  Elizabeth  Ballard,  married  William  Blunt  at  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts. 
November  n,  1668. 

William  Ballard  had  other  children  as  below,  but  it  is  unknown 
whether  they  were  of  his  first  marriage  with  Elizabeth  or  his  second 
marriage  with  Grace. 

iv  Sarah  Ballard  married  Henry  Holt,  February  24,  1670.  v  William  Ballard 
(probably  of  this  family)  married  Hannah  Hooper,  April  20,  1682.  vi  Josiah  Ballard 

(probably    of   this    family)    married    Elizabeth    .      vii      Nathanial    Ballard 

(probably  of  this  family)  died  January  12,  1722;  and  married  Rebecca  Hudson. 

Children  known  to  be  of  William  Ballard's  second  marriage,  with 
Grace — all  born  at  Andover : 

viii  John  Ballard,  born  January  17,  1653;  died  December  18,  1715;  married  Rebecca 
Hooper  on  November  16,  1681.  ix  Hannah  Ballard,  born  August  14,  1655.  x  Lydia 
Ballard,  born  April  30,  1657;  married  Joseph  Butterfield  at  Chelmsford,  April  12,  1674. 

3  ESTHER  BALLARD,  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth 
Ballard,  was  born  in  England  about  1633,  as  she  was  two  years  old  in 
1635  when  brought  to  America  by  her  parents  on  the  ship  James.  She 
married  Joseph  Jenckes  of  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island.  The  lineage  of 
Mr.  Francis  Augustus  Loveland  through  the  Jenckes  ancestry  has 
already  been  given. 

Clark* 

The  Clarke  ancestors  of  Mr.  Loveland  came  from  Westhorpe, 
Suffolk,  England.  This  family  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  New  England  and  perhaps  in  the  history  of  Colonial 
America.  Its  members  were  scholars  and  statesmen  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  entitled  to  Coat-Armor. 

The  Arms  blazoned  for  Clarke  of  Suffolk,  are:  Gules,  an  in- 
escutcheon  between  four  lions  rampant  argent.  There  are  other 
Coats-of-Arms  blazoned  for  special  branches  of  the  Suffolk  Clarkes; 
but  the  one  given  which,  from  its  simplicity  and  absence  of  Crest,  is 
shown  to  have  been  an  ancient  Coat,  is  given  for  the  Clarke  family  in 
general  as  seated  in  County  Suffolk. 

i  JOHN  CLARKE,  of  Westhorpe,  Suffolk,  was  buried  in  that 
parish  on  March  3,  1559.  He  had  two  sons : 

2  i  John  Clarke,  of  whom  below,  ii  Thomas  Clarke,  baptized  at  Westhorpe  on 
January  4,  1543-44;  and  buried  there  May  10,  1588. 
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2  JOHN  CLARKE,  son  of  the  preceding  John,  was  baptized 
at  Westhorpe,  February  n,  1541.     He  was  buried  on  April  7,  1598. 
He  married  Katherine,  the  daughter  of  John  Cooke.     She  was  bap- 
tized at  Westhorpe,  February  12,  1540-41,  and  was  buried  there  March 
30,  1598.    The  children  of  John  and  Katherine  (Cooke)  Clarke  were: 

i  John  Clarke,  born  on  Saint  Mark's  Day  (April  25),  and  baptized  on  May  I,  1569. 
3  ii  Thomas  Clarke,  of  whom  below,  iii  Carew  Clarke,  baptized  August  17,  1572. 
iv  Christopher  Clarke,  baptized  December  6,  1574.  v  John  Clarke,  baptized  March 
17.  IS77-  vi  Margaret  Clarke,  baptized  June  8,  1579.  vii  Mary  Clarke,  baptized  Sep- 
tember 21,  1581. 

3  THOMAS  CLARKE,  the  second  son  of  John  and  Katherine 
(Cooke)  Clarke,  was  born  on  All  Saints'  Day  (November  i),  and 
baptized  on  November  3,  1570.    He  died  on  July  29,  and  was  buried 
on  July  30,  1627,  at  Westhorpe.    He  married  Rose  Keridge,  who  may 
have  belonged  to  the  Kerridge  family  of  Shelby  in  Suffolk,  mentioned 
in  the  'Herald's  Visitation  of  Suffolk  in  1664-68.    She  died  September 
19,  1627.    The  children  of  Thomas  and  Rose  (Keridge)  Clarke  were: 

i  Margaret  Clarke,  born  February  i  and  baptized  February  19,  1600.  ii  Carew 
Clarke,  born  February  3  and  baptized  February  17,  1602;  married  Datre  — 
iii  Thomas  Clarke,  baptized  March  31,  1605;  came  to  America  and  was  a  resident  of 
Newport,  Rhode  Island;  died,  unmarried,  at  Newport,  October  2,  1674,  leaving  a  will 
dated  July  28,  1674,  and  proved  December  18,  1674,  in  which  he  mentioned  children  of 
his  brother,  Joseph  Clarke,  iv  Mary  Clarke,  probably  born  July  17,  1607,  and  baptized 
on  July  26  of  that  year,  came  to  America  with  her  brother,  Doctor  John  Clarke,  and 
married  Reverend  John  Peckham,  who  had  been  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  and 
who  settled  in  Rhode  Island  by  1638.  v  Doctor  John  Clarke,  baptized  on  October  8, 
1609.  at  Westhorpe,  of  whom  a  fuller  account  is  given  below,  vi  William  Clarke, 
baptized  February  ii,  1611.  4  vii  Joseph  Clarke,  of  whom  below. 

Doctor  John  Clarke,  who  has  been  listed  above  as  the  fifth  child 
of  Thomas  and  Rose  (Keridge)  Clarke,  was  of  so  eminent  distinction 
in  the  early  history  of  Rhode  Island  that  more  space  should  be  given 
him  in  the  present  chronicle.  As  stated,  he  was  baptized  at  Westhorpe, 
Suffolk,  October  8,  1609.  This  date  is  recorded  in  the  Parish  Register 
At  Westhorpe,  and  also  in  a  family  Bible  belonging  to  him  which  was 
printed  in  1608.  Doctor  John  Clarke  was,  with  Roger  Williams,  a 
founder  of  the  Rhode  Island  government  and  some  historians  consider 
his  the  more  important  part.  He  has  been  styled  the  father  of  New- 
port, and  was  the  first  Baptist  Elder  in  America.  In  a  document 
signed  by  him  in  1656,  he  called  himself  "John  Clarke,  physician 
of  London."  He  came  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  but 
was  driven  therefrom  at  the  time  of  the  early  Baptist  contro- 
versies in  New  England  and  in  1638  he  was  one  of  the  purchasers 
of  Aquidneck,  which  was  the  Indian  name  of  Rhode  Island.  He 
settled,  first,  at  Pocasset,  to  which  the  name  of  Portsmouth  was  given, 
but  on  April  20,  1639,  he  removed  to  Newport.  He  practiced  medi- 
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cine  there  and  became  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  organized  in 
Newport  in  1644.  He  served  as  Assistant  and  Treasurer  of  the  Court 
of  Commissioners  that  met  at  Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  in  1649,  and 
at  Newport,  1650. 

Reference  was  made  above  in  the  account  of  the  Witter  ancestry 
of  Mr.  Loveland,  to  the  visit  of  Doctor  John  Clarke,  in  company  with 
Obadiah  Holmes  and  John  Crandall,  to  the  home  of  William  Witter, 
near  Lynn,  in  1651.  Doctor  Clarke  was  imprisoned  in  Boston  for 
holding-  this  unauthorized  religious  meeting  and  was  fined  the  sum  of 
twenty  pounds.  Without  his  knowledge,  his  fine  was  paid  by  friends 
who  also  paid  Crandall's  fine  of  five  pounds.  Obadiah  Holmes  (also 
an  ancestor  of  Mr.  Loveland,  as  will  be  shown)  was  sentenced  to 
receive  thirty  lashes  and  the  sentence  was  carried  out. 

The  Colony  chose  Doctor  John  Clarke  and  Roger  Williams  as  its 
representatives  to  go  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  charter 
from  the  King.  They  went  in  October,  1651,  Williams  returning  in 
1654,  while  Clarke  remained  as  the  sole  agent  of  the  Colony.  In  1663 
he  obtained  from  Charles  II  the  great  charter  of  Rhode  Island,  whose 
provisions  remained  the  fundamental  law  of  Rhode  Island  until  1842. 
This  famous  charter  contains  the  following: 

"And  whereas,  in  their  humble  address,  they  had  freely  declared,  that  it  is  much 
more  on  their  hearts  (if  they  may  be  permitted)  to  hold  forth  a  lively  experiment,  that 
a  most  flourishing  civil  state  may  stand  and  be  best  maintained,  and  that  among 
our  English  subjects,  with  a  full  liberty  in  religious  concernments  but  that  all  and 
every  person  and  persons,  may  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  freely 
and  fully  have  and  enjoy  his  and  their  own  judgments  and  consciences  in  matters  of 
religious  concernments." 

After  returning  to  Rhode  Island  from  England,  Doctor  Clarke 
again  became  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church  of  Newport,  and  was 
three  times  elected  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Colony.  He  died  at  New- 
port, April  28,  1676,  and  was  buried  there.  His  will  was  dated  April 
20,  1676.  While  in  England  he  published  two  works:  "111  News  from 
England,  or  a  Narrative  of  New  England's  Persecutions,"  and  "Four 
Proposals  and  Four  Conclusions."  At  his  death,  he  left  a  manuscript 
containing  an  exposition  of  his  religious  beliefs. 

4  JOSEPH  CLARKE,  the  fifth  son  and  youngest  child  of 
Thomas"  and  Rose  (Keridge)  Clarke,  was  baptized  at  Westhorpe, 
Suffolk,  England,  December  16,  1618,  having  been  born  on  December 
9,  1618.  He  came  to  America  and  on  May  20,  1638,  was  admitted  as 
as  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island.  On  De- 
cember 19,  1639,  he  became  a  Freeman  of  Newport.  He  died  June 
i,  1694. 
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That  Joseph  Clarke  was  twice  married  is  evidenced  by  the  mention 
in  the  will  of  his  brother,  Doctor  John  Clarke,  of  "brother  Joseph 
Clarke  and  his  children  by  his  first  wife,  excluding  John."  The  name 
of  his  first  wife  is  unknown.  He  married,  second,  Margaret  —  men- 
tioned in  the  will  of  Joseph  Clarke's  brother,  Thomas  Clarke,  28  July, 
1674.  In  the  will  of  Doctor  John  Clarke,  date  20  April,  1676,  the 
testator  refers  to  his  brother  Joseph's  children,  by  his  first  wife,  "ex- 
cluding John."  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  at  least 
three  children  by  the  first  marriage  of  Joseph  Clarke. 

Children  of  Joseph  Clarke  : 

i  Joseph  Clarke,  born  at  Newport,  February  n,  1642,  probably  the  son  of  his 
father's  first  marriage;  married  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  November  16,  1664,  Bethia 
Hubbard,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Hubbard,  of  Newport,  ii  John  Clarke,  probably 
the  second  child  of  Joseph  Clarke,  and  certainly  a  child  of  the  latter's  first  marriage. 
iii  William  Clarke,  probably  the  third  child  of  Joseph  Clarke  and  one  of  the  children 
of  his  father's  first  marriage,  iv  Susannah  Clarke,  v  Mary  Clarke,  vi  Joshua  Clarke. 
5  vii  Sarah  Clarke,  of  whom  below,  viii  Thomas  Clarke,  ix  Carew  Clarke,  this 
doubtless  being  his  name,  although  he  is  given  the  nick-name  of  "Kazy"  in  the  will  of 
his  uncle,  Thomas  Clarke.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  name  of  Carew  appears  in  this 
family  in  its  English  ancestry  above,  x  Elizabeth  Clarke. 

5  SARAH  CLARKE  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Clarke,  of 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  but  whether  by  his  first  or  second  marriage 
is  unknown.  She  was  married  at  Newport,  October  1  1,  1683,  by  Caleb 
Carr,  Assistant  of  the  Colony,  to  Thomas  Reynolds,  of  Stoning- 
ton,  Connecticut.  As  is  shown  in  the  account  of  Mr.  Loveland's 
Reynolds  ancestry,  she  survived  her  husband,  and  was  appointed  ad- 
ministrator of  his  estate,  November  30,  1724. 


I  JOHN  REYNOLDS  was  living  in  Weymouth,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1660,  when  his  daughter,  Mary,  was  there  born,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  was  a  resident  of  that  place  as  early  as  1652,  when  his 
eldest  child  was  born,  for  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  Weymouth 
family,  as  will  appear  hereafter.  In  1660  he  received  two  grants  of 
land  from  the  town  of  Weymouth,  and  this  land  he  sold,  together  with 
his  dwelling-house,  to  Edward  Grant  of  Boston,  September  8,  1664, 
the  conveyance  to  take  effect  the  last  day  of  March,  1665. 

He  left  Weymouth  in  1665,  and  probably  settled  for  a  time  in 
Rhode  Island,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been  of  that  Colony  in  1665.  In 
that  year,  Sir  Robert  Carr,  one  of  the  Commissioners  sent  by  the 
English  Government  to  settle  boundary  disputes  in  the  Colonies,  issued 
an  order  for  the  expulsion  from  Connecticut  of  the  Rhode  Islanders 
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who  were  living  there.  One  of  these  was  John  Reynolds,  and  he  ap- 
pealed in  the  matter  to  the  General  Court  at  Hartford.  He  was  cer- 
tainly living  in  Stonington  by  January  9,  1667-1668,  when  he  was 
called  "Goodman  Renolds," — a  term  of  respect  in  those  days, — and 
was  accepted  as  an  "inhabitant  of  this  town,"  at  a  town  meeting.  On 
January  27,  1667-1668,  "One  hundred  acres  of  land"  were  "laid  out 
unto  John  Gallup  Junior  which  he  sold  unto  Goodman  Renolds."  This 
was  bounded  by  "the  river  commonly  called  the  Mistuxet .  .  .  unto  Mr. 
Winthrop's  land."  A  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  Stonington  was 
taken  on  February  2,  1668,  and  each  inhabitant  received  from  the 
town  a  house-lot.  In  this  list  appear  the  names  of  John  Reynolds  and 
Josiah  Witter,  the  latter  also  an  ancestor  of  Mr.  Loveland. 

John  Reynolds'  house  is  mentioned  in  a  description  of  the  bounds 
of  the  highway  at  Stonington,  on  March  25,  1669,  as  follows:  "The 
country  highway  beginning  at  Mystic  River  on  the  East . .  .  and  so  run- 
ning through  the  Indian  field  at  Quaquatang  to  Mistuxet  in  or  near  to 
the  old  foot  path  and  from  thence  running  on  the  north  side  of  John 
Renolds  his  house  as  the  trees  are  marked  to  the  Stony  Brook  near  the 
old  path,"  etc. 

On  February  23,  1670,  he  was  called  "Good  Renolds" — Goodman 
Reynolds — and  chosen  as  Surveyor  of  Highways,  and  the  same  day 
he  was  appointed  Town  Sealer.  The  next  year,  on  February  27,  1671, 
"John  Renolds"  was  chosen  to  be  the  Constable  and  also  the  Surveyor 
of  the  Highways.  A  record  was  entered  on  the  Stonington  records, 
May  15,  1688,  that,  at  a  drawing  by  lottery  of  the  "twelve  acre  lots," 
"John  Renolds"  drew  Lot  Number  10. 

He  died  at  Stonington,  Connecticut,  in  1690,  or  early  in  1691. 

He  made  a  deed,  which  was  recorded  at  Stonington,  February  15, 
1690.  It  reads  as  follows: 

"Know  All  riven... that  J  John  Renalls  senior  of  the  Town  of  Stonington  in  the 
Colony  of  Conecticott  for  divers  good  Causes  ...  in  spechall  the  serious  Consideration 
of  my  own  Age — &  in  Consideration  yt  my  younger  sonn  &  his  wife  hath  &  doth,  & 
is  still  free  and  willing  to  keep  with  me,  &  take  Care  of  me  in  this  my  Age  &  Agid  (?) 
estate;  And  having  formerly  Disposed  of  the  Rest  of  my  Children  and  given  .them  their 
portions,  but  espetially  vnto  my  son  Thomas  Renalls  for  whome  J  have  done  According 
to  my  Abillitie  in  lands  &  other  wayes  Settlement  Equivalent  vnto  A  double  portion 
with  the  Rest,  &  have  given  him  Deeus  Accordingly:  and  having  formerly  designed  my 
new  (?)  mantion  place  for  my  son  John  Renalls,  &  did  some  years  since  give  him  A 
deed  thereof,  which  Deed  hath  . . .  miscaried  (?)...  J  ...  John  Renalls  senior  . . .  doe  give 
...vnto  my  sonn  John  Renalls  the  whole  of  that  hundred  Acres  of  land  which  J  pur- 
chased of  John  gallop  senior  ....  excepting  only  the  lower  orchard,  which  is  to — (?) 
Remayn  vnto  my  sonn  Thomas. .  .untill  the  years  1691,  but  After  that  vnto  the  vse  and 
benefit!  of  my  sonn  John  Renalls: 
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I  haue  hereunto  sett  to  my  hand  and  scale: in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 

th 

six  hundred  &  eightie  nine,  or  ninetie:  this  15  day  of  februarie. 
John  R  Renalls 

his  mark  (Seal)  & 
Seale: 

John  Reynolds  married,  probably  at  Weymouth,  Massachusetts, 
and  about  1650,  Anne  Holbrook.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Holbrook  and  was  born  about  1630  as  she  was  five  years  old  in  March, 
1635-36,  when  her  parents,  Thomas  and  Jane  Holbrook,  came  to 
America.  It  has  been  stated  that  Anne  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Holbrook  and  Experience  Leland,  probably  his  second  wife,  but  from 
the  following  record  it  is  clear  that  Anne  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Jane  Holbrook. 

"Bound  for  New  England 
"Waymouth 
y«  2Oth  of 

March  1635 

"Thomas  Holbrooke  of  Broudway  aged  34:  years 
"Jane  Holbrooke  his  wife  aged  34  Years 
"John  Holbrooke  his  spnne  agediil  years 
"Thomas  Holbrooke  his  sonne  aged  10  years 
"Anne  Holbrooke  his  daught1"  aged  5  yea  (re) 
"Elizabeth  his  daughf  aged   I  yeare" 

This  record  was  described  from  Hotten's  "List  of  Emigrants  to 
America,  1600-1700,"  Pages  283  and  285.  A  foot-note  says  that  the 
year  of  this  embarkation  was  really  1636  instead  of  1635,  the  year  be- 
ginning at  that  period  on  March  25  instead  of  its  present  beginning, 
January  i.  The  "Broudway"  of  the  records  was  probably  Broadway 
in  Worcestershire. 

2  THOMAS  REYNOLDS,  son  of  John  and  Anne  (Holbrook) 
Reynolds,  and  ancestor  of  the  second  generation  in  Mr.  Loveland's 
Reynolds  descent,  was  born  in  1652,  probably  in  Weymouth,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  accompanied  his  parents  as  a  boy  to  Stonington,  Con- 
necticut, perhaps  spending  some  time  in  Rhode  Island. 

On  December  29,  1670,  in  a  list  made  by  the  selectmen  of  Ston- 
ington, his  name  appears  as  a  holder  of  sixteen  acres.  In  this  same 
record  it  is  stated  that  "John  Renolds  Senior"  had  a  grant  of  thirty 
acres  "on  the  east  side  of  Pawcatuck  river."  This  would  have  been  in 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  tract  was  part  of 
the  land  which  John  Reynolds  mentions  as  having  been  already  given 
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to  his  son,  Thomas,  February  15,  1690.  For,  while  on  July  i,  1672, 
Thomas  Reynolds  "was  propounded  to  be  an  inhabitant"  of  Stonington, 
Connecticut,  and  on  July  24,  1672,  "Thomas  Renolds  was  received  an 
inhabitant,"  he  was  apparently  a  resident  of  Westerly,  Rhode  Island, 
by  the  time  of  his  marriage,  October  1 1,  1683,  as  the  event  was  recorded 
in  the  Westerly  records,  although  he  was  mentioned  as  son  of  John 
Reynolds  of  Stonington,  and  his  wife  as  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Clarke 
of  Newport,  and  although  the  wedding  took  place  at  Newport. 

On  July  4,  1695,  "Att  A  towne  meeting  held  at  westerle  July  the 
4th  1695"  it  was  "Voated  That  whereas  Thomas  Rennold  petioned  the 
towne  that  he  might  Enjoy  his  former  Alotments  where  he  is  settled 
it  being  given  him  by  his  father.  .  .  .the  towne  doe  grant  his  petition 
provided  it  doe  not  encroach  (?)  vpone  any  former  grant  .  .  .  "  On 
April  6,  1716,  Thomas  Reynolds  deeded  land  in  Westerly,  formerly  the 
property  of  his  "honored  father  John  Rennals,"  to  his  daughter,  Mar- 
garet, then  the  widow  of  William  Steward.  On  the  same  day  he  gave 
to  his  sons,  Joseph  and  Zaccheus  Reynolds,  land  in  Westerly,  this  deed 
as  follows: 

as 

"To  all  People  to  whome  these  Presents  shall  Come  Know  Ye  that  J  Thorn  Rennals 
of  the  Town  of  Westerly  in  the  Colony  of  Rhoad  Jsland  Prouidence  Plantation  in  New- 

ence 

england  Yeoman  for  the  Consideration  of  the  Loue  and  good  Will  and  affection  Which 
J  Bare  to  my  two  sons  for  their  Dutifull  Carriage  Toward  me  .  .  Giue  Grant  .  .  .  and 
Confirm  unto  my  Two  sons  Joseph  Runnals  and  Zacheus  Renals  a  sertain  Tract  of 
Land  situate... in  the  Town  of  westerly. .  .Bounded  on  the  east  on... Land  that 
sold  to  Clemont  Nest  Till  it  Comes  to  Land  That  J  Gaue  to  my  Daughter  marget  by 
Deed  of  Gift  Bareing  date  With  theis  Presents  so  Bounden  on  the  south  by  ... 
Land  belonging  to  my  Two  sons  ...  to  be  Equely  deuided  between  my  Two  sons  . . . 
To  Haue  and  To  Hold  ...  in  witness  hereof  J  haue  hereunto  setting  hand  and  seale 

the  sixth  day  of  April  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1716  ...  in  the  presents  of 

(sid)  Eli  .  .  (?)  How 

John  Richmond  Thomas  Rennals  (scale)" 

Thomas  Reynolds  died  before  September  28,  1724,  when  his 
widow,  Sarah  Reynolds,  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Westerly  Town  Council  in  order  to  be  granted  letters 
of  administration  on  her  husband's  estate.  His  wife  was  Sarah  Clarke, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Clarke  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  They  were 
married  at  Newport,  October  n,  1683. 

As  stated  above,  she  was  summoned  to  receive  appointment  as  ad- 
ministrator of  her  husband's  property  after  his  death,  and  "att  a 
Councell  metting  held  att  ...  Westerly  the  Thirtieth  day  of  Novem- 
ber 1724 

Voted         that  y*  Widow  sary  Renalls  shall  haue  Letter  of  adminis- 
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tration  by  her  son  Joseph  Renalls  giueing  in  bond  sufficient 
to  the  Counc""- 
The  children  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Clarke)  Reynolds  were: 

i  Joseph  Reynolds,  born  June  21,  1684,  at  Newport.  He  was  admitted  as  a  Free- 
man at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  "att  a  towne  meting  held  in  westerly  the  24  of  Septem- 
ber 1718."  In  a  list  of  the  Freemen  of  Westerly  from  the  beginning  of  the  town  to 
1727,  the  name  of  "Joseph  Renals"  appears.  He  married  Priscilla  Richmond  at 
Westerly,  in  1722.  3  ii  Zaccheus  Reynolds,  of  whom  below,  iii  Margaret  Reynolds, 
married  William  Steward,  iv  George  Reynolds,  v  Mary  Reynolds,  born  February  5, 
1704.  vi  Benjamin  Reynolds,  who  was  admitted  as  a  Freeman  of  Westerly,  June  24, 
1724,  may  have  been  a  son  of  Thomas  Reynolds. 

3  CAPTAIN  ZACCHEUS  REYNOLDS,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Sarah  (Clarke)  Reynolds,  and  ancestor  of  the  third  generation  in  Mr. 
Loveland's  Reynolds  descent,  received  land  from  his  father  in  Wes- 
terly, Rhode  Island,  April  6,  1716.  He  was  admitted  a  Freeman  of 
Westerly  on  March  6,  1722-23.  In  this  record  he  is  called  "Mr. 
Zacheus  Renolls,"  and  this  title  implies  something  of  the  social  esteem 
in  which  he  must  have  been  held. 

On  September  13,  1727,  John  and  Zaccheus  agreed  together  to 
divide  equally  between  themselves  the  land  in  Westerly  which  their 
father,  Thomas  Reynolds,  had,  as  already  stated,  given  them  jointly 
on  April  6,  1716.  An  abstract  of  this  dividing  deed  is  as  follows: 

"To  all  People  to  Whome  these  Presents  Shall  Come  Whereas  there  is  a  Percell 
of  Land  ...  in  the  Town  of  Westerly  in  the  Colony  of  Rhod  Island  Giuen  to  Io" 
Runnolds  &  Zacheus  Runnolds  ...  by  Their  Honored  father  The8.  Rennolds  Late  of 

Westerly (?)  Deceased  in  the  time  of  His  Life  to  Be  Equally  Devided  Between 

d  d 

y«      Joseph  Runnolds  &  Zacheus  Runnolds  Both  of  the  Town  &  Colony  aboue —  ...  by 
d          s  s  th  e 

a  Deed  of  Gift   ...   of  the  s  Tho:  Runnolds  Bareing  Date  Apprill  ye  6th:    ....    They  y 
said  Joseph  Runnolds  &  Zaccheus  Runnolds  Maue  ....  Agreed  to  Devide  &  haue  .  .  . 

d 

Made  ...  An  Eauall  Devision  ...  of  the  — farm  into  Two  Equall  Parts Know 

s  d          s 

all  Men  by  These   Presents  that  I  the  s  Zacheus  Runnolds    Haue   Giuen    . . .    and 

d       s 

Confirmed  &  by  these  Presents  Do  ...  Giue  ....  &  Confirm  unto  him  the  s    Io:  Run- 
nolds ....  all  y    Part  of  the  farm  Lying  ....  Eastward  from  that  Line  Herein  Stated 
To  Have  &  To  Hold  ....  In  Confirmation  hereof  I  haue  Hereunto  Sett  my  Hand  & 
th  br 

Scale  the  13      Day  of  Septem       1727 

d 
Signed  Sealed  &  Del: 

his 
In  the  Presence  of  Zacheus  z  Runnold  (Seal) 

Mark 

lohn  Richmond 
Peter  Burdick" 

Zaccheus  Reynolds  was  an  Ensign  in  the  Third  Company  of  the 
Third  Regiment  of  the  Kings  County  Militia,  Rhode  Island,  his  Com- 


BOKETON  OH  GREEN  OP  BOUGHTON  AND  GREEN'S  NORTON. 

Fn»  Viiiutiom,  and  Cardigan  MSS.  C.  Ac.  collated  with  public  records  and  monuments. 
Ainu,     Azurt,  three  buck*  trippant  Or. 

ALEXANDER  DE  BOKETON,  recovered  adTowson  of  Bought  on,  4  Job  -j- 

r •-—  ' 

WALTER  BOKETON,  ion  of  Alexander,  occur*  SO  atid  45  Hen.  3  and  2  Edw.  1.=^= 

JOHN  BOKETON,  ton  of  Walter,  ob.  7  Edw.  S  (1313).=?= 


THOMAS  Rot  ETON,  occurs  13  Edw.  2.=pAucE,  dau.  ai  d  cob.  of  »ir  Ttiomai  Boliethara,  of  Rrauniton. 


I.  LUCY,  dau.  of  Ivn,  or  Eudo  Zoucb,  of  Marring  ^THOMAS  DE  BoiETON,  s.  and  h.  of  Tboraai  and  Alice,  and  com.  anil  h.  of  iir===2.  CHRISTIAN,  d.  and 
worth,  by  M.liccnt,  sister  and  cob.  of  George  Can-  Thorn**  Bullesbam,  *t.  12,  Etc.  33  Edw.  1,  «.53,  M.  P.  fur  co.  17  Edw.  2,  j  h.  of  ...  Uirdlij . 
li.u|}*,  baron  uf  Abergaveiiny  in  Walrt.  I  11,  13,  17  Edw.3,  sheriff  4,  5,  8,  9,  and  17  Edw.  3,  bur.  at  Bouehtun.  I  or  Ireby. 

Sir  HENRI  GUEM,  terevani  at  law  19  Edw.  3,  just.  K.  B.  1'al.  28  EJw.  3,===CATtieRiN>,  d.  of  iir  John,  and  Sir    NicHQLAS===JoAN,d.  and  cob.  of 

chid  JIM  lice  Orig,  38  Edw,  3,  bad  (tram  of  Boughtnn  fait  So  E>1w.3,  pur-  I  inter  of  sir  Simon  Drayton.  of  GREEK,  of  Ex-  1  sir  John   Bruce,    of 

fha»ed  Grceu'i  Norton  97  Edw.  3,  ob.  43  Edw.  3  (1369),   Etc.  43  JRtite.  A,  1  Drayion.  ten,  en.  Ruil.         Eiton,  co.  Rutl. 
m.  4H,  bur.  at  Bougbtun. 

I  Till  |        '1 

JOAN,  a,  and  cob.  wife 
of  tir  John  (or  Tbu- 
ma«)  Colepeper. 

ELIZABETH,  dau.  and 
cob.  ob.  s.  f.  wife 
of  sir  John  HoUnd. 


Sir  THOMAS  GREEN,= 
uf  Bougbton  ..mi 
Green's  Norton,  &c. 
•I.  25,  Etc.  43  Edw. 
3.  ob.  lftRltt.4 
(1391).  £«c.  15** 
9.  n.  94,  buried  at 
Norton. 

d.ii.d  h. 

Sir  HE>RV= 
GREEN,  2nd 

=MATILDA,  d.  aitj            RICHARD  GREEN,      1 
b.  of  Thomas                  NICHOLAS  GREEN,    f*** 

John 
Mable 
thorp, 
of  co. 
Line. 

Dray  tun, 
&r.  by  Set- 
tlement. 

Vide  I  >i 

minster,     co.                      Reyoes,  co.  Bucks. 
Witti.                               MARGARET,  w.  of  WilLbaron  Touch  of  Harnng. 
worthj  and  of  Totneis,  co.  UeTon.-r- 

s.                                                                                                                   •                     -T* 

AVTON.                                                                  Vide  HARKINGWORTH. 

Sir  TtoOMM  GREEN,  of  Boughiun  an 
«i.  9?.  EK.  15  Ac.  9,  sheriff  4  He. 

<)  Nnrton.^=MARVt  ?d  d.  of  Rich,  baron  Taluot,  of  Goudricb,  co.  Heref.=8  h.  JOHN         HKM 
.  5,  ob.  14  1  by  Ankaret,  d.  and  at  length  heiress  of  John  baron  Strange,     NOTTHU-           Stw 

Dec.  5  Hen.  5  (MI7J,  EK.  5  Hat.  i,  n.  39,  I  of  LiUkmtr  •,  co.S>lop,  ob.  13  Apr.  1!  Hen.  6  (1433],  Ktf.     HAM,  or. 
bur.  >l  Norton.  |  n  Hn.  6 ,  «.  SO,  bur.  »l  Norton.  3  Hen.  S. 


Sir  THOMAS  Car.t*,  of  Bouffhtun  xnd  Nurioii,^=PHiLim,  o.  of  Robert  4th  baron 
«<  18,  Eu  5  Hen  S,  ft.  34,  £«•.  13  Htn.  6,  Frrrrrt,  ol  Cbtnlry  Co.  Stiff,  by 
M.  P.  for  !••.  4  Hen.  6,  ibtriff  90  an,!  33  Hen.  6,  Eliiabetb,  d.  of  Edirard  baron 
ob.  3C  Hen.  6  (1457-B),  bur.  arNortnn.  De  Spencer. 


HEMY  GREEN,  2J  ton,  of 
Sewell,  Ac.  b;  frint  '.raia 
bitfalber,  SSj'.i  Lie.  IS 
Rie. !,  fstt'.  I.  -e.  3  Hen.  4. 

AUABILU,  ob.  8^=Sir  JOHN  CHETWODB.  of  \VArk--9  b.  Sir  THO- 
Bept.  1490.      |    wortb.ob.  1  Hen.  S  (1413).        muSTUNGE, 


I" 

Vide  W»E««0«TB. 


occur*  6 
Hen.  5. 


Sir  TIIOM  it  GmEEK.  of  Bouf-hloii  and  Norl,,n,^pMATIlD«,  d.  of  lir  J.,l,n  Throfmorton,  by  Eleanor,  d.  and  cob.  of  .ir=S  b.  RlcBAED  MlDDLETON,  eiq. 
sbenff36  Hen.  6  oh.  9  Sept.  1464,  Etc  2  Edw.  I  Guy  de  la  Spine,  of  Couebton,  co.  Warw.  founded  chantry  at  Green's    ufGreen't  Norton  in  rigbtof  bu 
4.  ...  ..  bur.  al  Norton.  I  Norton  6  Nov.  1496,  Pal.  l".  Htn.  T.f.  I ,  ".  13,  bur.  at  Norton.         »if«,  mar.  HEd».  4. 

I  -^ 

Sir  THOIIAI  GUEX,  of=;=M.«iH«,  d.  of  John,  and  mler  and  cob.  of  John  Beler,  of  Eye  Ket  =j=4  h.  NICHOLAI  GmirriN,  of  Briybrook  and  Wnt»n 
Huuchton  am!  Norton,     tleby,  co.  Leic.  eiq.  Etc  14  Eihe.  4  (1475),  ob.  10  Sept.  1489,  Etc.  5  |  Farell,  eiq  ob.  n  Edw.  4  (;483i. 
«t.34.   Etc.   t  Edit.  4,     Hen.  7,  n.  106.  4- 

l.vini  !4  E.l».4.  Vide  BEAVEEOOI. 


Sir  THOMAS  Cnr.r.i,  of  Bouebton  and  Norton,  ob.  9  Nor.  l50C,=f=J«»E,  dau.  of  «ir  John  Fojje,  of  Reptoii, 
Etc.  33  Uen.  7,  n.  74.  co.  Kent. 


JOHN  GKF.EH, 
o.  I.  p. 


E^LIZAIE 


AIOCE,  eldest  dau.^Sir  NICHOLAS  VAU«,  of  Harroojrn,  »«»o»=j=l  w.  ELKABETB,  2d  d.  of  Henry,  and  eoh.  of  MATILDA,  Sd  dau  =FSirTHolP»«t, 

and  coh.  Kt.    17,     VAUE  OF  HABROWDEH,/»O<.  27  Apr.  l&Hen.8     Geo.  baron  Fitzbufb,   widow  ot  sir  William  and  cob.  set.  13,  j  of  Kendtl,   co. 

fx.iSMns.7.         (IS<3),t)b.l6Hen.B(l524),£ic.l6rYe)i.8,ii.eo.     Parr,  of  Kendal,  CO.  Westm.  K.G.  Eic.tiHto.1.-    IWeslm. 

Vide  HAEHOWDEN.  Vide  HAEKOODEK.  Vide  CE'EEN  •  NOBTON. 


>  EK.  43  Edw.  9,  n.  48.         "  Br.  I.  p.  411. 
Term.  Mich,  anno  S3  Hen.  7.  rot.  706. 


Br.  S.  p.  137.        •  Haii.  MSS.        P  Br.  I    p.  411.  "  Placit  apud  Weitm.  cotam  Juitie.  Je  Ban™. 


CHART    SHOWING    THE    ANCESTRY    OF    SIR    HENRY    GREENE,    WHO    MARRIED 

MATILDA  MAUDUIT 

[See   Page    525.] 
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PEDIGREE  OF  THE  LORDS  OF  GOURNAY. 


EUDF.S,  the  Norman  Chieftain  to  whom  Rollo  is  said  to  have  assigned  Gournay  anil  the  territory  of  Le 
Brai,  in  the  year  912. 

Description  de  la  Haute  Normandie,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 

Turner's  Letters  from  Normandy,  vol.  ii.  p.  40. 

Cot  man's  Normandy,  p.  39. 

MS.  Histoire  de  Gournay,  par  N.  Cordier,  in  the  public  library  at  Rouen. 

HUGH,  Lord  of  Gournay,  said  to  have  fortified  Gournay,  son  of  Eudes  according  to  tradition. 

ALBERARDA,  mentioned  in  the^RENAUD,  Lord  of  Gournay,  the  first  mentioned  in  any  charter  ;  men- 
foundation  deed  of  the  priory  tioned  in  the  foundation  deed  of  his  son,  Gautier  de  la  Fertu,  for  the 
of  La  Ferte.  priory  of  La  Fert£. 


GAUTIER  DE  LA  FERTE',  founded  the  priory  of 
La  Fertt-  en  Brai,  between  989  and  996. 

HUGH  DE  LA  FERTE'  I.  probably  son  of  Gautier, 
founded  priory  of  Sigi  between  1030  and  1035. 


HUGH  T.  Lord  of  Gournay,  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  Gau- 
tier de  la  Fert^,  his  brother,  living  between  986  and  99(J. 


T 


vey,  became  a  monk  at  Bee  before  1093. 


HUGH  DE  GOURNAY  II.  probably  son  of  Hugh  1.  com- 
manded the  Norman  fleet  in  1036  j  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
Norman  army  at  the  battle  of  Mortemer,  1054  j  at  Hastings, 
1066  ;  is  said  to  have  died  of  wounds  at  the  battle  of  Cardiff, 
1074,  but  this  is  of  doubtful  authority. 

BASILIA,  dau.  of^Huon  DE, GOURNAY  III.  held  manors  in  Essex  at  the  Sur- 
Gerard  de  Flatel, 
widow  of  Raoul  de 
Gaci'1,  son  of  Ro- 
bert, Archbishop  of 
Rouen  and  Count 
of  Evreux  (An- 
selm's  Epistles ; 
William  of  Jumi- 
eges,  lib.  viii.  c.  8.) 

DREUX  DE  =EDITHA  or  EDIVA,  dau.  of  William^GERARD  DE  GOURNAY,  witnessed  foundation  of  Holy  Tri- 
MOXCF.AUX,  1st  Earl  Warren,  by  Gundred,  dau.  I  nity  at  Caen  1082 ;  died  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  held 
2d  husband,  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Caistor  by  Yarmouth,  and  other  manors  in  Norfolk. 


HUGH  DE  LA  FERTE'  II.  son  of  the  preceding, 
became  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen  : 
on  his  death  La  Fertt  and  bis  other  fiefs  reverted 
to  the  elder  line. 


NlEL  Or  NlGELLUS  DE  GoUR- 

NAY,  contemporary  with  Hugh 
de  Gournay  III.  ancestor  of  the 
Gournays  of  Somersetshire 
(Domesday  and  Exon  Domes- 
day), Lord  of  Englishcombe 
and  Barew-Gurney  in  Somer- 
setshire ;  see  Part  IV.  of  this 
Record. 


WALTER  DE  GOURNAY,  ances- 
tor of  the  Goumeys  of  Norfolk, 
probably  younger  son  of  Gerard 
and  Kditha,  held  lands  in  Suf- 
folk  in   the   reign   of  Stephen 
(Liber    Niger   Scaccarii)  ;    see 
Part  II.  of  this  Record. 

2    W.     MlLLICENT^ 
DE  MARLA,of  the 

house   of  Coucy, 
dau.    of    Thomas 
de  Maria,  Lord  of 
Coucy. 

=HUGH   DE  GoUR-= 

NAY  IV.  brought 
up  by   Henry   I. 
died  at  a  great  age 
(1180)in  the  Holy 
Land. 

:1  w.  BEATRICE 
DE    VKRMAN- 
DOIS,    dau.    of 
Hugh  Count  of 
Vermandois, 
son  of  Henry  I. 
King  of  France. 

N.   N.  mar.   Richard 
Talbot,   ancestor   of 
Earls  of  Shrewsbury. 
GUNDRED   (La   Belle 
Gondre),  mar.  Nigel 
d'Albini,  ancestor  of 
the  Mowbrays. 

1 

GERARD,  eldest  son, 
died  vit.  pat.  in 
1151. 


JULIA   DE   DAMPMARTIN,: 

sister  of  Reuaud  Count  of 
Boulogne. 


'HUGH  DE  GOURNAY  V.  GIINNORA,  mar.  Ni- 

was  at  the  siege  of  Acre  cholas  de   Stuteville, 

in  1190;  lost  his  Nor-  who  had  with  her  the 

man  possessions  and  re-  manors  of  Kimberley 

tired  to  England;  died  and    Bedingham,    in 

1214.  Norfolk. 


HUGH,  died 
before    bis 
father's  se- 
cond    mar- 
riage. 


GERARD,  eldest 
son,  Hvingl214, 
dead     before 
1216. 


ROGER  DE  CLIF-==:MATILDA,  of= 
FORD,   of  Bridge     what     family 
Sollers,  co.  Here-     does  not  ap- 
ford,  2d  husband,     pear. 


:|lu(;n  DE  GOIIR-  ALMF.RIC  COUNT==MILM-=\VILLIAM 

NAY  VI.  first  OC-  OF  EVRKUX    AND       CENT.  DK     CAN- 

curs   1216,    died  GLOUCESTER.  1st  TKLUI-K, 

1239.  husband.  2d  husb. 


WILLIAM  LORD  BARDOLP,  of^JuLiA  DE  GOURNAY,  dau.  and  heiresi, 
Wormegay,  in  Norfolk.  died  1295. 


CHART    SHOWING    THE    ANCESTRY 


OF    M1L/L.ICENT    DE    OOUHNAY, 
CANTILUPE 

[See  Page   534.] 


WIFE    OF    WILLIAM.    DK 
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The  following  Pedigree  of  the  Firrt  Ric*  of  the  LORDS  OF  COUCY  ii  principally  taken  from  "  Tou»««int  Dupl«»ii' 
Hiitoire  de  la  Ville  et  dei  Seigneun  de  Coucy." 

AT.  eric  I.  Lord  of  Coney  1059,  and  of  BOTM. 

T 


Albeno  II. 

_T 


Drrui  de  Hotel,  10C9. 
1 


Enguerrand,     Sibylla,  2d  dau.  of  Roger  Count  of = Enguerrand   l.^Ada,  d«u.  of  Letard     Anseau,  an  eeclesiaati 
bi.hop  of         Chateau- Portico,   and     widow    of    Lord  of  Coucy,     de  Roncy,  beiress  of    but  married.^ 
Laon;  Godfrey  Count  of  Namur.     died  11 16.          J  Maria.  < 


:lesiastic    Malhilde.    Robert.  -died  about  1106, 
mar.    Adelaide,    dau.    of 
— — i  Robert  I .  Lord  of  Peroone. 


3  w.  Mrliser.de,  d«u.=^Thom»fl  de  Maria  Lord  of  Coucy  at  first  Cniwdc,  1096,^1  w.  Ydi,  dau.  of  Baldwin     Robert.          Robert  de 
of  Guy  dc  Crrcy  .     |  died  1  130,  mtr.  2  w.  Dame  de  Montaigu.  Count  of  Hainault.  Cais. 


Beatrix,  dau.  oP^Robert  Lord  of     Meliseode,  mar.     Enguerrand  II.  Lord  of=f  Agnei  de  Beaugency,  niece     Yda,  or  Basilia,  mar.  1  h.     Beatrix,  mar. 
Hugh  Count  of    Bofes.  died  at     Hugh  de  Gour-     Coucy  and  Maria,  took     of  Raoul   Count  of  VeV-     Alaid    de   Cbimai  ;    2  h.     Evrard    Lord 
St.  Paul.                Acre  1191.            nay  IV.                   tbe  Cross  1146,                  mapdois.                                   Bernard  d'Orbais.                 of  Breteuil. 

Enguerrand. 
Lord  of 
Bove*.  1219. 

T 

Robert.         Hugh  de  Bora  in  whose  ens-      Thomas.        1.  w.  Agues,  ^ 
|             tody  tbe  lands  of  Hugh  de      FUodrine.     dau.  of  Bald- 
Robert.        Gouraay  VI.  bis  cousin,  were                           win  Count  of 
|               placed  by  King  John,  in  1214;                              Hainault, 
Msbillc.        be  was  drowned  at  aea.y                                  died  117J. 

Raoul  I.=r'.!  w.  Alii,  sister  of  Robert           Enguerrand,  = 
Lord  of    Count  de  Dreui,  a  princess          died    before 
Coucy.       of    the     royal     house    of         1174. 
France,  living  131  7. 

r 

Robert  H.     Margaret.     John  de 
Lord  of       Thomas.       Bores,  a 
Bovea,           Helin.          follower 
1239.                                 of  King 
T=                               JobnT^ 
Ada,  Dame 
de     Boves. 
mar.  in  1349 
Hugh  de  Ru- 
in igny. 

Yotande,  mar.  Ro-     1  w.  Eua-  - 
bert     Count     de    tache, 
Dreui,                         heiress  of 
Uabeau,  mar.  1  h.     theCounta 
Raoul    Count  de    of  Roucy. 
Roucy  ;  2  h.  Hen- 
ry     Count      de 
Grandpre. 
Ada,  mar.  Thierry 
Seigneur    de 
Beuics. 

-Knguerr.nd  III.=2  w.  Mabaud,     Robert, 
suraamed      the      dau.  of  Henry     Seijtneur 
Great,  died.  242;     Duke  of  Sax-     de  Pi- 
mar.  3  w.  Marie,     ony,  aiater  of    uon. 
dan.     of     John    the    Emperor         =p 
Seigneur    de           Otho  IV.  and      Lords 
Montmirel,    liv-     granddaogh-        of  Pi. 
ing  1271.                terofHen.II.       non. 
of   England; 
she  died  1210. 

Raoul.    Thomas,     Agnes.    Raonl. 
Seigneur                   Marguerite, 
de  Ver-                         mar.  Jou- 
vins.                            bert,  Seig. 
^                           neurde  La 
Lords  of                     Pert£  Beli- 
Vervios.                      ard. 

Raool  II.  Lord^ 
of  Coney,  killed 
at  the  battle  of 
Massoura  1250. 
succeeded  by  his 
brother   En. 
CuernndlV. 

=  Philippotte. 
3d    dan.    of 
Simon  de 
I  >ani|i  mar- 
tin .  Count  of 
Ponthieu, 
and  widow  of 
lasondun 
Count  of  En. 

Margaret,—  Enguerraod  IV.—  Jeanne,     Jean,     Alei«n-= 
dau.   of        Lord  of  Coney,     dan.  of    s.  p.      der  11. 
Otho  III.     died  1311  ;  upon     Robert                  King  of 
Count  of      bis     death     the    de  Be-                  Scot. 
Guelder*,      great  fiefs  «f  the     thune                      land;m. 
bouse  of  Coney     Count                   J239. 
devolved  to  tbe    ofFlan- 
deacendants     of    den- 
bis  sister  Alix, 
Countess     de 
Guisnes. 

pM'ary.^JonndeBri- 
enne,     Of 
D'Acre, 
Grand  But- 
ler    of 
Prance,  son 
of  John  de 
Brienne, 
King  of  Je. 
ruaalem. 

Alix,  the  eventual  heiress  of  tbe  first 
race  of  the  Lorda  of  Coucy,  mar.  Ar- 
nould  III.    Count  de  Guianes,  from 
whom  sprung  the  second  race  of  tbe 
Lorda  of  Coney,  who  ended  in  Mary, 
beireas  of  these  great  fiefs,  who  mar- 
ried, in  1383,  Henry  Due  de  Bar,  son 
of  Robert  Dur  de  Bar,  and  of  Mary,  aia- 
ter of  King  Charlea  V.  Mary  de  COHCV, 
Duchesse  de  Bar,  sold  tbe  honor    of 
Coucy  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  1400. 

Emrnorrud,  died  JOUDJ.       Yolande  de  Dreut.=Marrar«,  dan.  of  Henry  III.  King  of  KngUnd.=FAleiander  III.  King  of  Scotland,  died  1S8S. 
Alexander,  died  young.         David,  died  young.         Margaret. y  Eric,  King  of  Norway. 
Margaret,  called  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  died  young,  1290. 

CHART  SHOWING  THE   ANCESTRY- OF  MELISENDE   DE  COUCY,   WIFE   OF  HUGH   IV,   LORD   OF 

GOUKNAY 

[See   Page   634.] 
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Compiled  from  Pere  Anselme's  Hist.  Geneal.  de  France,  vol.  viii.  p.  401  j  and  Moreri's  Dictionary. 
Manasses  Count  de  Dampmartin,  1028.=f:N.  N. 

Hugues  2nd  Count,  lOSl.yRaide. 

i  i  i  "~  i  | 

Pierce  de  Dampmartin.         Hugues,  second  of  the  name,=pRothwide.         Basilia.         Ailole.         Eustacbia. 


lugues,  secona  01  me  name,=r= 
Comte  de  Dampmartin. 


1.  w.  Clemence  de  Bar,  dau.  of  Re-^Alberic,  first  of  the  name,  Comte — 2.  w.  Amicia  de  Beaumont,  dau.  of  the 
naud  Count  of  Bar,  and  widow  of  of  Dampmartin,  died  soon  after  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Beaumont,  and 
Renaud  Count  of  Clermont-en-Beau-  1181;  Chamberlain  of  France  widow  of  Simon,  third  of  the  name, 
voisis.  Seigneur  of  Montfort,  1181. 


Alberic,  second  of  the  name,  Count  of  Dampmartin,  died  about  1200.:^=Mahaut. 


Maria  Countess  of^FSimon  de 


Aumale  and  Pon- 
thii'ii,  tlau.  and  heir 
of  William  Count 
of  Aumale,  and  of 
Ponthieu  &  of  Alix 
of  France;  re-mar- 
ried Matthew  de 
Montmorenci. 


Damp- 
martin, 
Count  of 
Aumale. 


l.w.  Maria= 
de  ChatiU 
Ion  ;  repu- 
diated. 


:Renaud  : 
Count  of 
Damp- 
martin. 


=2.  w.  Ida,  of  Flan, 
ders,  dau.  and  heir 
of  Matthew  Count 
of  Boulogne,  and 
of  Maria  de  Blois  j 
was  widow  of  Ge- 
rard Countof  Guel- 
ders  and  Berthold, 
DukeofZurenghen 


Alix,  wife  of  John  Lord  of  Trie  and 
Moncy-en-Beauvoisis,  ancestor  of 
the  second  race  of  CountsofDamp- 
martin. 

Agnes,  wife  of  William  de  Fiennes, 
son  of  Enguerard  Lord  of  Fiennes 
and  of  Sibilla  de  Tingrie. 

Clemence,  wife  of  James  de  St.  Omer. 

Julia,  wife  of  Hugh  de  Gournay. 


JaneCountessofPon-  Agatha, 

thieu,  second  wife  of  wife  of 

Ferdinand  III.  called  John 

the  Saint  KingofCas-  Vis- 

tille,  mother  of  Elea-  count 

nor  of  Castille,  wife  of  deChas- 

Edward   I.    King  of  telle- 

England ;  she  re-mar-  raut. 
ried  John  de  Nesle, 
Lord  of  Falay. 


Philippa,  second  wife  of 
Raoul,  second  of  the 
name,  Lord  of  Coucy.of 
Marie,  and  of  la  Fere ; 
mar.  2.  Raoul  Count 
of  Eu  and  Guiennes  ; 
mar.  3.  Oio,  called  le 
Eoiteux,  Countof  Guel- 
dres  and  Zutphen,  liv- 
ing 1277. 


Maria,  wife  of 
John,  second 
of  the  name, 
Count  of 
Roncy,    Vis- 
count de  Ma- 
renil,  and 
Lord  of 
Pierrepont, 
living  1279. 


1.  Philip  of=Mahaut   =2.  Alphonso 


France, 
Count  of 
Clermont- 
en-Beauvoi- 


Countess 
of  Damp- 
martin 
and  Bou- 


III.  King  of 
Portugal. 


sis,    son   of    logne,  ob. 


Lewis  le 
Jeune,  King 
ofTrance. 


s.  p. 


CHART  SHOWING  THE  ANCESTRY   OP  JULIA  DE  DAMPMARTIN,   WIFE   OF  HUGH  V,   LORD  OF 

GOURNAY 

[See    Page   535.] 
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Charlemagne,  Emperor  of  the  West,  800. 
T 


Lewis  the  Debonnaire,  Emperor  of  the  West, 
Ancestor  of  the  Kings  of  France. 


Pepio  King  of  Italy,  died  in  the  lifetime=p.. 
of  his  father  at  Milan,  810. 


Adelaide. 
Atale. 

Guild  radc. 


Bertraide.  Bernard  King  of  Italy,  took  arms  against  his  uncle  Lewis, ^N.  N. 

Theodrade.  his  eyes  were  put  out  and  he  died  three  days  after,  1 7  April, 

818. 

Pepin,  Lord  of  Peronne  and  St.  Quintin,  young  at  his  father's  death.^N.  N. 


Bernard,          Herbert,  1st  of  the  name  Lord  of  Peronne  and  St.  Quintin,=j=N.  N.        Pepin,  1st  Count^N.  N. 
ob.  s.  p.          killed  by  the  followers  of  Baldwin  Lechauvelt,  of  Flanders,  1                      of  Vermandois. 
in  902. 

N.  N.  wife  of  Ud-       Herbert'  2d,  Lord  of  Peronne  and  St.^Hilebrande,        Pepin,§2d= 
don,    brother     of      Quintin,  Count  of  Vermandois  ;  im-     dau.  of  Ro-        Count  of 
Herman   Duke  of      prisoned  Charles  the  Simple,  King  of    bert    Duke        Senlisand 
Swabia.                        France,  at  Peronne  ;  died  in  943.           of  France.           Valois. 

FN.  N.       Beatrix,  mar. 
Robert  King 
of  France. 

Herbert  de  Vermandois,  Count  of  Trois  et     Alix,  wife  of  Arnould    Albert  lst,= 
de  Meaux,  ob.  993,  mar.  Ogive  of  Eng-       Coujit  of  Flanders.       Count  of 
land,  widow  of  Charles  the  Simple,  and     Lensgarde,  2d  wife  of    Verman- 
left  issue.                                                            Richard  I.  Duke  of    dois,    died 
Robert  de  Vermandois,  mar.  Adelaide,  dau.       Normandy,  3d  Count    very  old  in 
of  Gilbert  Duke  of  Bourgoine  ;  left  issue.       of  Tours,  Blois,  and    988. 
Eudes  de  Vermandois,  Count  of  Viennois  ;       Chartrcs.  ' 
ob.  944,  s.  p. 
Hughes,  Archbishop  of  Rcimes. 

=Gerberge  de    Adele,  Countess 
Loraine,          of  Valois,  mar. 
dau.  of  Gil-     Gautier  2nd 
bert  Duke  of    Count  of  Vexin 
Loraine.          and  Amiens. 

Gisle.^Count  Arnoul.       Herbert  3rd,  Count^Ermengarde.       Eudes,  ob.       L 
of  Vermandois.                                        s.  p. 

uidulf,  Bishop       Guy  Count  of 
of  Noyon.               Soissons. 

jert  2d,  Count  of  Ver—Emma. 

St.  Thibault      Othon  Count  of  Vermandois  after  his  brother,  living^Pavie.    Al 

Pierre. 


1  w.  Gertrude.=Herbert  4th,  Count^Z  w.  Adele  Countess  of  Cressy  and    Eudes,  called  Pied  de  Loup, 
of  Vermandois.     I     Valois,  dau.  of  Raoul  2d  Count.         Lord  of  Ham  ;  left  issue. 


Simonthelosense,  "Im-  Adele  Countess  of  Ver-^Hugues  de  France,  railed  the  Great;  founded  the  second 

becile,"  disinherited ;  his  mandois  ;  she  married,     race  of  the  Counts  of  Vermandois ;  3d  son  of  Henry  I.  King 

posterity  took  the  name  2nd,  Renaud  Count  of    of  France  by  his  Queen  Anne  of  Russia ;  died  of  wounds  at 

of  St.  Simon.  Clennonten  Beauvosis.     Tarsus  in  Asia  Minor  1102. 


Simon  Bishop     1  w.  Alienor,=Raoul  I.  Count^S  w.  Petronilla 


of  Noyon,  died  sister  of  Thi-  of  Vermandois, 
returning  from  bault,  Count  sur  named  the 
Palestine,  ofChampagne  Valiant,  Count 

1148.  (repudiated),     of  Amiens  and 

Cressy,  Lord  of 
Peronne,    and 
Seneschal    of 
France. 


de  Guienne, . 
sister  of  Alia- 
nor  Queen  first 
of  France  after- 
wards of  Eng- 
land, dau.  of 
William  Duke 
of  Guienne. 


Henry  Lord     Maliaut,  mar.  to  Raoul  Seigneur 
of  de  Baugency. 

Chaumont       Beatrix,  married  toHugnes  ton 
and  Vexin,        of  Gerard  Seigneur  de  Gour- 
left    issue,         nay ;  she  was  probably  widow 
who     took         of  GeoffrydelaFerte-Gaucher. 
the  name  of    Agnes,  mar.  Boniface,  a  mar- 
Chaumont,        quis  in  Italy, 
ob.  1130.         Elizabeth,  married  1st  Robert 
Count  of  Meullent ;  2nd  Wil- 
liam Earl  Warren  and  Surrey. 


Eleanor,  Countess  of  St.Quintin  et  N.  N.  mar.  En- 
Dame  de  Valois,  mar.  1st,  Geofroi  guerron  de  Cou- 
de  Haynault,  Count  of  Osnavant ;  cy  ;  this  mar- 
2nd,  William  fourth,  Count  of  Ne-  riage  isnotmen- 
vers ;  3d,  Matthew  d'  Alsace,  Count  tioned  in  the  his- 
of  Bologne  ;  4th,  Matthew  Count  tones  of  the 
of  Beaumont  sur  Oise.  house  of  Coucy. 

CHART    SHOWING    THE    ANCESTRY    OP    ELIZABETH    DE    VERMANDOIS,    WIFE  OF    ROBERT 


Hughes,  a  monk,  Raoul,  called  Elizabeth  Countess 

founded  the  order  Le  Jeune  et  of  Valois,   wife  of 

de  la  TriniW  de  le   Lepreux,  Philip   d' Alsace, 

la  Redemption  des  ob.  1163, 8.  p.  Count  of  Flanders, 


Captifs,  and  was 
canoni2edinlG77. 


died  in  1182. 


DE   BEAUMONT,   COUNT  OF   MEULLENT,    AND   FIRST   EARL   OF   LEICESTER 

[See   Page   531.] 


Charlemagne  was  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Greene  of  Greenes-Norton. 
[See   Page   630.] 
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pany  being  listed  as  one  of  Westerly,  in  May,  1735.  In  June,  1742,  he 
is  recorded  as  Captain  in  the  Second  Westerly  Company,  and  in  May, 
1743,  as  Captain  in  the  same. 

When  Hopkinton,  Rhode  Island,  was  formed  from  a  part  of 
Westerly,  in  1757,  Captain  Reynolds  was  listed  as  a  Freeman  living 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Pauquituck  River,  in  Westerly,  this  being  the 
part  of  Westerly  which  became  Hopkinton.  His  name  appears  as 
"Zaccheus  Reynolds."  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Town  of  Hopkinton, 
"Cap'.  Zeccheus  Reynolds"  was  elected  to  be  a  Town  Councilman.  This 
meeting  was  held  on  April  4,  1757.  Again,  on  June  7,  1757,  he  was 
chosen  for  Town  Councilman,  and  this  office  was  again  voted  to  him 
on  June  6,  1758.  On  August  31,  1773,  he  was  elected  Deputy  from 
Hopkinton  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Captain  Zaccheus  Reynolds  made  his  will,  September  23,  1771, 
and  it  was  probated  November  3,  1778.  In  it  he  mentions  two  sons, 
Zacheus  and  Clarke  Reynolds,  who  were  to  receive  his  "homestead 
farm  in  Hopkinton,"  and  he  leaves  "Twenty  good  Silver  Dollars"  and 
a  cow  to  each  of  his  "Eight  Daughters  Namely  Hannah,  Susannah, 
Judeth,  Eunice,  Lois,  Tacy,  Bethany,  and  Mary."  These  daughters 
were  to  be  his  residuary  legatees. 

The  ten  children  of  Captain  Zaccheus  Reynolds,  as  mentioned  in 
his  will,  were: 

i  Zaccheus  Reynolds,  Junior,  who,  with  his  brother,  Clarke  Reynolds,  inherited 
the  homestead  farm  in  Hopkinton,  from  their  father,  ii  Clarke  Reynolds,  evidently 
named  for  the  family  of  his  paternal  grandmother,  who,  as  just  said,  inherited  jointly 
with  his  brother  the  homestead,  iii  Hannah  Reynolds,  iv  Susannah  Reynolds,  v 
Judith  Reynolds,  vii  Lois  Reynolds.  4  viii  Tacy  Reynolds,  of  whom  below,  ix 
Bethany  Reynolds,  x  Mary  Reynolds. 

4  TACY  REYNOLDS,  daughter  of  Captain  Zaccheus  Rey- 
nolds, and  ancestress  of  the  fourth  generation  in  Mr.  Loveland's  Rey- 
nolds descent,  was  bequeathed  in  her  father's  will  "Twenty  good  Silver 
Dollars,"  and  a  cow.  She  was  born,  doubtless,  in  Westerly,  as  her 
father  was  then  a  resident  of  Westerly,  in  that  part  of  the  town  which 
later,  1757,  became  Hopkinton,  on  March  19,  1743-1744.  On  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1764,  she  married  Lieutenant  Josiah  Witter,  and  their  son, 
Weeden  Witter,  who  married  his  second  cousin,  Mary  Witter,  was  the 
ancestor  of  Mr.  Loveland,  as  has  above  been  shown. 

(grmte 

From  the  historic  house  of  Greene  of  Boughtc-i  or  Boketon,  and  of 
Greenes-Norton,  Northamptonshire,  England,  i.'is  believed  the  Greene 
family  of  Gillingham,  Dorsetshire,  was  derived.  It  is  stated  that  from 
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the  Gillingham  line  came  John  Greene  of  North  Kingstown,  Rhode  Is- 
land, known  in  genealogical  archives  as  "John  of  Quidnesset,"  (the 
Indian  name  of  North  Kingstown),  to  distinguish  him  from  other  con- 
temporary John  Greenes.*  John  Greene,  of  Quidnesset,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  cousin  of  Surgeon  John  Greene  of  Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  a 
descendant  of  the  Gillingham  Greenes.  A  son  of  John  Greene,  the 
Surgeon,  was  Major  John  Greene,  Deputy  Governor  of  Rhode  Island. 
In  1692,  in  an  official  letter  to  England,  Governor  Greene  used  a  seal 
with  the  Coat-of-Arms  of  the  Greene  family  of  Boughton  and  Greenes- 
Norton,  these  same  Arms  having  been  borne  by  Robert  Greene  of  Gil- 
lingham, Dorsetshire,  who  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Surgeon 
Greene,  of  Warwick,  Rhode  Island.**  This  Coat-of-Arms  is  bla- 
zoned :  Azure,  three  bucks  trippant  or. 

The  pedigree  of  Greene,  brought  down  to  Polly  Greene,  who  mar- 
ried Clark  Witter,  as  stated  above,  these  being  the  grandparents  of 
Francis  Augustus  Loveland,  is  as  follows : 

1.  ALEXANDER  DE  BOKETON  is  recorded  as  the  great- 
grandson  of  one  of  the  Norman  nobles  who  came  into  England  in  1066 
with  William  the  Conqueror.     In  1202, King  John  bestowed  upon  Alex- 
ander the  estate  of  Boketon  or  Boughton,  in  Northamptonshire,  and, 
as  was  the  custom  at  that  period,  he  assumed  for  his  surname  the  name 
of  his  land.     Before  he  received  the  grant  of  Boketon  from  the  King, 
he  was  doubtless  known  by  the  name  of  some  other  estate  possessed  by 
him ;  but  what  this  name  was  has  not  been  learned  by  historians,  al- 
though it  is  possible  that  extended  research  among  mediaeval  archives 
in  England  might  disclose  this. 

2.  WALTER  DE  BOKETON,  son  of  Alexander  de  Boketon, 
was  living  in  the  years  20  and  45  Henry  III  and  in  the  year  2  Edward  I. 

3.  JOHN  DE  BOKETON,  son  of  Walter,  died  in  1313. 

4.  THOMAS  DE  BOKETON,  son  of  the  foregoing  John,  was 
one  of  the  Knights  who  accompanied  King  Edward  I  in  the  expedition 
of  1294  against  Scotland,  and  was  living  in  1319.     He  married  Alice, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Boltesham  of  Braunston. 

5.  THOMAS  DE  BOKETON,  son  of  Thomas  de  Boketon  and 
Alice,  his  wife,  was  twelve  years  old  in  33  Edward  I.     He  repre- 

*"The  Greene  Family  and  Its  Branches."  By  Lora  S.  LaMance.  Published  in  1905. 
Page  67.  'Lora.  Sarah  (Nichols)  LaMance  is  Mrs.  Marcus  N.  LaMance,  of  Pineville,  Mis- 
souri, and  a  Greene  descendant. 

*"The  Greenes  of  Rhode  Island."  Compiled  from  the  Manuscripts  of  the  late  Major 
General  George  Sears  Greene,  U.  S.  V.,  by  Louise  Brownell  Clarke.  Published  in  1903.  Page 
49. 
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sented  Northamptonshire  in  the  Parliaments  of  17  Edward  II,  and  of 
n,  12,  and  17  Edward  III.  In  4,  5,  8,  9,  and  17  Edward  III  he  was 
Sheriff  of  Northampton, — an  office  of  very  high  rank  in  those  days, 
corresponding,  in  great  measure,  to  a  Countship,  and  often  involving 
practically  absolute  power  within  the  domain  over  which  a  Sheriff  pre- 
sided. Thomas  de  Boketon  married,  first,  Lucy,  the  daughter  of  Eudo, 
or  Ivo,  de  la  Zouch  of  Harringworth.  The  wife  of  Eudo  was  Milli- 
cent,  sister  and  co-heiress  of  George  de  Cantilupe,  Baron  of  Bergav- 
enny  in  Wales.  The  families  of  Zouch  and  Cantilupe  were  two  of  the 
greatest  Baronial  houses  of  medieval  England,  and  the  ancestry  of 
Lucy  de  la  Zouch  through  them,  including  a  royal  lineage  from  Charle- 
magne, will  be  given  subsequently.  Thomas  de  Boketon  married,  sec- 
ond, Christian,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Iwardby. 

6.  SIR  HENRY  GREENE,  Knight,  son  of  Thomas  de  Boketon 
and  Lucy  de  la  Zouch,  purchased,  27  Edward  III,  the  estate  of  Greenes- 
Norton  in  Northamptonshire.     He  was  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
1361-65,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  1362-1363.     He  died  in 
1369  and  was  buried  at  Boughton.     The  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Greene 
was  Katherine,  daughter  of  Sir  John  de  Drayton,  Knight,  of  Drayton, 
Northamptonshire.     Sir  John  de  Drayton  was  eighth  in  descent  from 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  one  of  the  companions  of  the  Conqueror.* 

7.  SIR  HENRY  GREENE,  Knight,  son  of  Sir  Henry,  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  and  the  latter's  wife,  Katherine  de  Drayton,  inherited 
the  estates  of  Drayton  from  his  cousin,  Sir  John  de  Drayton,  son  of  Sir 
Simon  (brother  of  Sir  Henry  Greene's  mother),  on  condition  that  he 
assume  the  Drayton  Arms — argent,   a  cross  engrailed  gules — and 
add  the  name  of  Drayton  to  his  own.     He  was  an  adherent  of  King 
Richard  II,  who  had  bestowed  upon  him  the  honor  of  Knighthood. 
During  the  conflicts  between  the  King  and  the  party  of  nobles  which 
was  opposed  to  him,  a  number  of  estates  were  confiscated  by  Richard. 
Of  these  the  King  bestowed  upon  Sir  Henry  Greene  the  lands  of 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  Lord  Cob- 
ham.     When  Bristol  Castle  was  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
Sir  Henry,  who  was  defending  the  Castle  for  King  Richard,  was  cap- 
tured and  was  beheaded  at  Bristol  July  28,  1399,  together  with  the 
Earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Sir  John  Busby.     The  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Greene 
was  Matilda,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Mauduit,  Knight,  of 
Warminster,  in  Warwickshire.     The  Mauduit  family  was  one  of  noble 
ancestry  and  historic  interest. 

*See  "Green  of  Greens-Norton,"  in   The  Journal  of  American  History,  Volume  XII, 
Number  2. 
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8.  THOMAS  GREENE  of  Isham,  third  son  of  Sir  Henry  and 
Lady  Matilda  (Mauduit)  Greene,  married  Ela,  daughter  of  Ankatil 
Malorie. 

9.  -  GREENE,  whose  Christian  name  is  unknown,  but 
who  is  believed  to  have  been  a  son  of  Thomas  Greene  of  Isham,  is  the 
next  ancestor  in  this  lineage. 

10.  JOHN  GREENE,  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  sent,  in  1483, 
by  King  Richard  III  as  a  messenger  bearing  a  letter  from  the  King  to 
Sir  Robert  Brackenbury,  who  was  then  the  keeper  of  the  Tower  of 
London.     In  this  letter  the  King  gave  orders  that  his  two  nephews, 
"the  little  Princes  in  the  Tower,"  should  be  put  to  death.     Although 
this  iniquitous  command  was  later  obeyed  by  another  governor  of  the 
Tower,  Sir  Robert  refused  to  commit  murder  at  his  sovereign's  behest, 
and  sent  his  message  of  refusal  back  to  the  King  by  John  Greene.     It 
is  a  tradition  that  when  King  Henry  VII  came  to  the  throne  he  bore 
enmity  to  this  John  Greene  because  he  had  played  even  the  part  of  a 
messenger  for  Richard  III  in  the  latter's  wicked  designs,  and  that  John 
Greene  fled  from  England  lest  he  be  captured  by  the  King.     It  is  said 
that  "John  the  Fugitive"*  returned  to  England  and  for  safety  assumed 
the  name  of  John  Clarke.     There  was  a  vague  tradition  in  this  coun- 
try that  John  Greene  of  Quidnesset  (the  first  American  ancestor  in 
Mr.  Loveland's  Greene  lineage)  assumed  the  name  of  John  Greene, 
that  his  true  name  was  John  Clarke,  and  that  he  was  no  other  than  John 
Clarke,  the  Regicide, — one  of  the  Judges  who  condemned  to  death 
King  Charles  I, — and  that  he  had  fled  from  England  at  the  Restora- 
tion in  1660.     This  tradition,  however,  appears  to  have  no  basis  of  fact, 
as  it  is  known  that  John  Greene  of  Quidnesset  was  a  resident  of  Rhode 
Island  continuously  from  1639,  or  earlier,  to  1695,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, have  been  in  England  when  King  Charles  was  beheaded  or  at  the 
Restoration  under  Charles  II.     It  has  been  thought  that  this  tradition, 
incorrectly  applied  to  John  of  Quidnesset,  really  applies  to  John  Greene, 
the  Fugitive,  ancestor  of  John  Greene  of  Quidnesset.* 

Despite  his  change  of  name,  the  identity  of  John  Greene,  the  Fugi- 
tive, was  discovered,  and  he  again  fled  from  England,  his  further  his- 
tory being  unknown. 

11.  ROBERT  GREENE,  son  of  John  Greene,  the  Fugitive,** 
resided  at  Bowridge  Hill,  Gillingham,  Dorsetshire.     From  him  de- 

*Mrs.  La  Mance,  cited  above. 

**Mrs.  La  Mance  states  this,  and  it  is  said  in  "The  Greenes  of  Rhode  Island,"  cited 
above,  that  this  Robert  Greene  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Greene  of  Isham  (Number  8, 
above). 
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scended  John  Greene  of  Quidnesset  (first  American  ancestor  of  this 
lineage),  and  Surgeon  John  Greene  of  Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  called 
cousin  of  John  of  Quidnesset.  The  children  of  Robert  Greene  of  Bow- 
ridge  Hill  were: 

i  Peter  Greene,  died  without  issue,  ii  Richard  Greene,  succeeded  to  Bowridge  Hill,  and 
whose  son,  Richard  Greene,  Junior,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Hooker,  alias  Vowell 
(the  last  being  Chamberlain  of  Exeter,  Devonshire,  and  uncle  of  the  famous  divine,  Rever- 
end Richard  Hooker),  and  had  a  son  Richard  Greene,  Third,  Surgeon  John  Greene  of 
Warwick,  Rhode  Island.  12  iii  John,  Greene,  of  whom  subsequently,  iv  Alice  Greene,  v. 
Anne  Greene. 

12.  JOHN  GREENE,  third  son  of  Robert  Greene  of  Bowridge, 
died  in  1560.     He  had  three  sons: 

i  Robert  Greene  of  Langham.  ii  Jeremy  Greene  of  Gillingham.  13  iii  Henry  Greene,  of 
whom  below. 

13.  HENRY  GREENE,  son  of  the  foregoing  John,  died  August 
22,  1578,  leaving  sons: 

i  Thomas  Greene  of  Wyke,  14  ii  Robert  Greene,  of  whom  below. 

14.  ROBERT  GREENE,  son  of  Henry,  was  the  next  ancestor 
in  this  lineage. 

15.  JOHN  GREENE,  son  of  Robert,  was  born  in  1606.     He  is 
the  John  Greene  of  Quidnesset  to  whom  reference  has  been  made.     It 
has  been  said  that  he  was  in  Rhode  Island  as  early  as  1636.     Frank  L. 
Greene,  author  of  "Descendants  of  John  Greene  of  Westerly,"  pub- 
lished in  1894,  says  that  in  1639,  or  shortly  before  that  date,  John 
Greene  was  living  with  Richard  Smith,  who  had  a  trading  post  near 
what  is  now  the  village  of  Wickford,  town  of  North  Kingstown  (for- 
merly called  Quidnesset),  Rhode  Island.     The  maiden  surname  of 
John  Greene's  wife,  Joan,  is  unknown.     She  married  John  Greene  as  a 
widow,  Joan  Beggarly.     Their  children  were : 

i  John  Greene,  ii  Daniel  Greene,  iii  Joseph  Greene,  iv  Edward  Greene.  16  v  Ben- 
jamin Greene,  of  whom  below. 

16.  BENJAMIN  GREENE,  son  of  John  and  Joan  Greene,  was 
born  about  1665.     He  lived  in  North  Kingstown  (Quidnesset),  and 
later  at  West  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island.     His  name  appears  in  a  list  of 
the  Freemen  of  North  Kingstown,  in  1696,  and  he  held  many  prominent 
offices  in  the  Colony.     From  1698  to  1703  he  was  a  Deputy  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.     From  1701  to  1704  he  was  a  member  of  the  Town 
Council  of  North  Kingstown.     In  1702  he  was  a  rate-maker,  and  in 
1703  he  was  appointed  to  lay  out  highways.     He  sold  his  land  in  North 
Kingstown  March  26,  1705,  and  removed  to  West  Greenwich  where  he 
died  between  January  7,  1719,  the  date  of  his  will,  and  March  5,  1719, 
when  it  was  proved.     Benjamin  Greene  married  Humility  Coggeshall, 
daughter  of  Joshua  and  Joan   (West)   Coggeshall,  of  Newport  and 
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Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island.  She  was  born  in  Portsmouth  in  January, 
1671.  The  children  of  Benjamin  and  Humility  (Coggeshall)  Greene 
were : 

17  i  John  Greene,  of  whom'  subsequently,  ii  Mary  Greene,  iii  Benjamin  Greene,  iv 
Ann  Greene,  v  Henry  Greene,  vi  Phoe'>e  Greene,  vii  Catherine  Greene,  viii  Caleb 
Greene,  ix  Sarah  Greene,  x  Dinah  Greene,  xi  Deborah  Greene,  xii  Joshua  Greene. 

17.  LIEUTENANT  JOHN  GREENE,  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Humility   (Coggeshall)   Greene,  was  born  about   1688,  probably  in 
North  Kingstown,  Rhode  Island.     He  doubtless  served  in  the  Colonial 
Militia,  as  in  1732  he  is  called  Lieutenant  John  Greene.     He  resided 
in  West  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  on  what  was  later  the  Cranston 
Farm,  and  died  there,  March  29,  1752.     His  will  was  dated  March  26, 
and  proved  on  April  25,   1752.     Lieutenant  Greene  married,  first, 
about  1708,  Mary  Aylsworth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Arthur  and  Mary 
(Brown)  Aylsworth,  of  North  Kingstown.     Mary  Brown,  the  mother 
of  Mary  (Aylsworth)  Greene,  was  the  daughter  of  Reverend  John  and 
Mary    (Holmes)    Brown   of    Providence.     The   last   named,    Mary 
(Holmes)  Brown,  was  the  daughter  of  Reverend  Obadiah  Holmes,  the 
famous  Baptist  minister  of  early  Rhode  Island,  who  underwent  perse- 
cution by  the  Puritans  in  Massachusetts.     It  will  be  recalled  that  Oba- 
diah Holmes  was  one  of  the  Baptist  leaders  who  visited  William  Witter 
in  Lynn,  and  was  imprisoned  therefor,  William  Witter  being  Mr.  Love- 
land's  first  ancestor  in  that  family  in  America.     Obadiah  Holmes,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  Colonial  New  England,  was 
also  an  ancestor  of  Abraham  Lincoln.*     Lieutenant  Greene  married, 
second,  in  West  Greenwich,  August  24,  1741,  Priscilla  Bowen  (possi- 
bly Barney)  of  Swansea.     She  survived  her  husband.     It  is  thought 
that  all  of  John  Greene's  children  were  by  his  first  marriage,  with  Mary 
Aylsworth.     In  the  following  list  the  order  of  birth  of  the  daughters 
is  uncertain: 

i  Thotnas  Greene,  ii  Philip  Greene,  iii  Mary  Greene,  iv  Josiah  Greene,  v  Anvos 
Greene,  vi  Benjamin  Green,  vii  Caleb  Greene,  viii  Jonathan  Greene.  18  ix  Joseph  Greene, 
of  whom  below.  xElizabeth  Greene,  xi  Ruth  Greene,  xii  William  Greene,  xiii  Joshua 
Greene. 

1 8.  JOSEPH  GREENE,  son  of  Lieutenant  John  Greene,  almost 
certainly  by  the  latter's  marriage  with  Mary  Aylsworth,  was  born 
about  1725,  probably  in  West  Greenwich.     He  removed  to  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island,  but  returned  to  West  Greenwich  some  time  between  1768 
and  1774.     He  was  undoubtedly  at  West  Greenwich  in  June,  1774, 

*For  a  detailed  study  of  the  Holmes  family  of  Lancashire,  England,  and  a  biography  of 
Obadiah  Holmes,  see  "Crawford  Ancestry,"  in  The  Journal  of  American  History,  Volume 
XII,  Number  3. 
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where  he  appears  in  the  census  of  that  place.  Joseph  Greene  was  a 
Seventh  Day  Baptist,  as  were  all  of  his  children,  and  many  of  their  de- 
scendants. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  Mr.  Loveland's  an- 
cestors were  men  and  women  who  thought  seriously  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, leaving,  in  many  cases,  the  beaten  tracks,  and  joining  the 
younger  branches  of  Protestantism,  such  younger  organizations  in  the 
Colony  days  often  being,  as  well,  concerned  in  movements  for  political 
freedom.  In  1779,  or  soon  after  that,  all  of  the  children  of  Joseph 
Greene  removed  to  Little  Hoosick  (now  Berlin)  in  Rensselaer  County, 
New  York,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  and  his  wife  also  settled  in  Little 
Hoosick  and  died  there.  Joseph  Greene  married  September  20,  1747, 
in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  Margaret  Greenman.  She  was  born  Octo- 
ber 17,  1725,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Edward  Greenman,  Junior,  and 
the  latter's  wife,  Sarah  Clarke.  The  children  of  Joseph  and  Margaret 
(Greenman)  Greene,  all  born  in  Westerly,  were  as  follows : 

i  Charles  Greene,    ii  Luke  Greene,     iii  John  Greene,     iv  Rhoda  Greene.     19  v  Edward 
Greene,  of  whom  subsequently,     vi  Perry  Greene,    vii  Joseph  Greene,     viii  Olive  Greene. 

19.  JUDGE  EDWARD  GREENE,  son  of  Joseph  and  Margaret 
(Greenman)  Greene,  was  born  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  March  20, 
1760,  and  was  a  farmer  of  that  place.  During  the  Revolution  he 
served  in  1777-1778,  as  did  also  his  brothers,  Charles  and  John,  in  Colo- 
nel John  Topham's  Regiment  in  Rhode  Island.  Not  long  after  this  he 
removed,  as  did  all  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  probably,  as  stated 
above,  his  parents,  to  what  is  now  Berlin,  Rensselaer  County,  New 
York,  the  place  then  being  called  Little  Hoosick.  From  that  place  he 
again  entered  the  Revolutionary  Army  and  served  in  1780-1781,  as  did 
also  several  of  his  brothers.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Company  of 
Captain  Samuel  Shaw,  in  the  Sixth  Albany  Regiment,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Henry  K.  Van  Rensselaer.  The  date  of  his  re- 
moval from  Little  Hoosick  is  unknown,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  lived 
for  a  short  time  in  Adams,  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  later  settling 
in  Brookf  ield,  Madison  County,  New  York,  where  he  was  living  during 
the  War  of  1812,  in  which  he  served  as  a  Captain,  as  did  also  several 
of  his  sons.  About  the  year  1816  he  removed  to  Alfred,  Allegany 
County,  New  York,  accompanied  by  all  of  his  children  except  Luke,  the 
eldest,  who  had  already  gone  to  Alfred.  There  Edward  Greene  bought 
a  farm  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  the  first  Judge  of 
Madison  County  and  is  said  to  have  been  "a  man  vigorous  in  mind  and 
in  body."  He  was  certainly  an  ancestor  of  whom  to  be  proud — a  pa- 
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triot  who  fought  for  his  country's  independence  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  and  for  her  defense  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Judge  Greene  died  in  Alfred,  New  York,  February  24,  1845.  He 
married,  probably  in  Rhode  Island  in  1778,  Huldah  Sweet.  She  was 
born  January  29,  1758,  and  died  in  Alfred,  New  York,  March  16,  1839. 
No  definite  record  of  her  ancestry  has  been  found,  but  she  is  said  to 
have  been  a  sister  of  John  Sweet,  of  Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  and 
of  Jeremiah  and  Thomas  Sweet,  who  served  in  the  same  Company  and 
Regiment  as  did  her  husband,  Edward  Greene,  after  the  latter's  re- 
moval to  New  York  State,  i.  e.,  the  Sixth  Albany  Regiment,  under 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Henry  K.  Van  Rensselaer.  Two  of  the  sons  of 
Judge  Edward  and  Huldah  (Sweet)  Greene  were  named  Jeremiah  and 
Thomas. 

The  children  of  Judge  Edward  and  Huldah  ( Sweet)  Greene  were : 

i  Luke  Greene,  born  July  19,  1779;  married  Nancy  Murphy,  ii  Rhoda  Greene,  born  about 
1782;  married  in  Brookfield,  New  York,  Stephen  Dye,  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Dye;  and 
had  two  daughters,  Amy,  who  married  Isaac  Fellows,  and  who  liven  in  the  West,  and  Phoebe, 
who  died  in  Alfred,  New  York,  aged  nineteen,  iii  Jeremy  Greene,  born  March  28,  1784;  mar- 
ried Lucy  Crandall.  iv  Paris  Greene,  born  November  23,  1785;  married  Polly  Sweet,  v 
Perry  Greene,  born  May  6,  1790;  married  Hannah  Tooley.  20  vi  Polly  Greene,  of  whom  sub- 
sequently, vii  Sally  Greene,  born  in  1792  or  1793;  married  Joseph  Clair.  viii  Huldah  Greene, 
born  July  13,  1797;  married  Doctor  William  Moon,  ix  Edward  Greene,  born  March  n, 
1799;  married  Sarah  Peckham.  x  Thomas  Greene,  born  May  20,  1802;  married,  first,  Lois 
Greene,  and,  second,  Rhoda  M.  Berry.  \ 

20.  POLLY  GREENE,  the  daughter  of  Judge  Edward  and 
Hulda  (Sweet)  Greene,  was  born  May  10,  1791,  in  Brookfield,  Madi- 
son County,  New  York,  and  died  in  Scio,  Allegany  County,  New  York, 
January  29,  1849.  She  married  in  Brookfield,  in  1811,  Clark  Witter, 
the  son  of  Weeden  and  Tacy  (Witter)  Witter.  As  has  been  stated 
above,  under  the  Witter  family,  Polly  (Greene)  Witter  was  the  mother 
of  Polly  Ann  Witter,  who  married  William  Loveland,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Loveland  being  the  parents  of  Mr.  Francis  Augustus  Love- 
land. 


As  has  been  noted,  a  royal  lineage,  going  back  to  Charlemagne, 
comes  into  the  foregoing  Greene  ancestry  through  the  marriage  of 
Thomas  de  Boketon  (Number  5  above),  to  Lucy  de  la  Zouch.  This 
comes  down  as  follows : 

i.  Charlemagne,  crowned  Emperor  by  the  Pope,  800.  2.  Pepin,  King  of  Italy,  died 
810.  3  Bernard,  King  of  Italy,  died  818.  4.  Pepin,  Lord  of  Peronne  and  Saint-Quentin. 
5.  Herbert,  Lord  of  Peronne  and  Saint-Quentin,  died  902.  6.  Herbert  the  Second,  Lord 
of  Peronne  and  Saint-Quentin,  Count  of  Vermandois,  died  943,  married  Hildebrande,  daugh- 
ter of  Robert,  Duke  of  France.  7.  Albert,  Count  of  Vermandois,  died  988,  married  Ger- 
berge,  daughter  of  Gilbert,  Duke  of  Lorraine.  8.  Herbert  the  Third,  Count  of  Vermandois, 
married  Ermengarde.  9.  Othon,  Count  of  Vermandois.  10.  Herbert  the  Fourth,  Count  of 
Vermandois,  married  Adele,  Countess  of  Cressy  and  Valois,  daughter  of  Count  Raoul  the 
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Second,  n.  Adele,  Countess  of  Vermandois  (succeeding  in  place  of  her  brother,  Simon,  an 
imbecile),  married  Hugues  the  Great,  third  son  of  Henry  I,  King  of  France  (by  his  Queen, 
Anne  of  Russia,  descendant  in  the  seventh  generation  from  Basil  I,  Roman  Emperor  in  the 
East,  who  died  886  and  was  paternally  descended  from  the  Parthian  Kings  and  maternally 
descended  from  both  Constantine  the  Great  and  Alexander  the  Great).  12.  Elizabeth,  or 
Isabel,  wife  of  Robert  de  Beaumont,  Count  of  'Meullent,  first  Earl  of  Leicester.  13.  Robert 
de  Beaumont,  second  Earl  of  Leicester.  14.  Robert  de  Beaumont,  third  Earl  of  Leicester. 
15.  Margaret  de  Beaumont,  wife  of  Seiher  de  Quincy,  Earl  of  Winchester.  16.  Roger  de 
Quincy,  Earl  of  Winchester,  married  Elena,  daughter  of  Alan  of  Galloway,  Constable  of 
Scotland  (the  last  a  descendant  of  Scotch  and  Anglo-Saxon  royal  dynasties).  17.  Elena  de 
Quincy,  wife  of  Alan  de  la  Zouch,  Governor  of  Northampton.  18.  Eudo  de  la  Zouch  of 
Harringworth,  Northamptonshire,  married  Millicent  de  Cantilupe.  19.  Lucy  de  la  Zouch, 
wife  of  Thomas  de  Boketon. 

Another  royal  French  line  is  brought  in  through  the  paternal  an- 
cestry of  Hugues  the  Great,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  lineage  from 
Charlemagne  down  to  Lucy  de  la  Zouch,  wife  of  Thomas  de  Boketon, 
said  Hugues  as  stated,  being  the  husband  of  Adele,  Countess  de  Ver- 
mandois. The  royal  pedigree  of  Hugues  is  as  follows : 

i.  Pharamond,  said  to  be  of  the  37th  generation  in  descent  from  Antenor,  King  of  the 
Cimbri,  who  was  a  Trojan.  Pharamond  began  to  reign  over  the  Franks  in  Gaul  about  420. 
2.  Clodio.  3.  According  to  one  pedigree,  Sigimerus,  son  of  Clodio,  and  husband  of  a 
daughter  of  Ferrol ;  according  to  another  pedigree.  Albro,  son  of  Clodio,  and  who  married 
Argotta.  4.  In  the  one  pedigree,  Deutria,  daughter  of  Sigimerus,  and  wife  of  Ferealus;  in 
the  other,  Vaubertus,  son  of  Albro,  and  husband  of  Lucilla.  5.  Ansbert,  son  either  of  Vau- 
bertus  or  of  Deutria.  6.  Arnold,  son  of  Ansbert,  married  Oda  of  Suabia.  7.  Saint  Ar- 
nold, Mayor  of  the  Palace,  who,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Doda  of  Saxony,  becanve  a 
priest,  and  was  made  Bishop  of  Metz  in  6n.  8.  Ansigise,  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  married 
Begga  of  Brabant.  9,  Pepin  of  Heristal,  Mayor  of  the  Palace  (father  of  Charles  Martel, 
"Hammer  of  the  Moors,"  over  whom  he  won  signal  victory  at  the  Battle  of  Tours,  732,  whose 
«on,  Pepin,  married  Bertha,  daughter  of  Charibert,  Count  of  Laon,  and  was  father  of  Char- 
lemagne, thus  bringing  the  foregoing  lineage  from  Pharamond  into  the  Greene  ancestry  a 
second  time,  through  Lucy  de  la  Zouch's  descent  from  the  Emperor  through  the  Vermandois 
line,  as  given  above).  10.  Childebrand,  son  of  Pepin  of  Heristal,  and  brother  of  Charles 
Martel.  n.  Nebelong,  Count  of  Autun  and  Burgundy.  12.  Theodebert,  Count  of  Autun, 
died  about  830.  13.  Robert  the  Angevine,  Mayor  of  the  Palace  of  Aquitaine,  under  King 
Pepin  I  of  Aquitaine,  who  had  married  Robert's  sister,  Ingeltrude,  this  Robert,  called  the 
Angevine,  considered  identical  with  Robert  the  Strong,  died  866,  whose  wife  was  Adelaide, 
widow  of  Conrad,  Count  of  Paris.  14.  Robert,  died  923,  who  married  Beatrice  of  Ver- 
mandois, thus  bringing  in  another  strain  of  this  family's  ancestry.  15.  Hugh  the  Great, 
died  956.  16.  Hugh  Capet,  to  whom,  according  to  the  chronicle  of  Oderon,  King  Louis  V, 
when  dying,  bequeathed  the  throne,  rather  than  to  Louis'  uncle,  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
the  nearest  heir  according  to  rule  of  primogeniture.  Hugh  Capet,  987,  the  year  of  Louis' 
death,  was  crowned  at  Rheims,  thus  founding  the  Capetian  dynasty  of  France.  Hugh,  who 
died  996,  married  Adelaide.  17.  King  Robert,  died  1031,  married  Constance  of  Provence. 
18.  King  Henry  I,  came  to  the  throne  1031,  married  Anne  of  Russia.  The  descent  from 
Hugues  the  Great,  their  son,  who  married  the  Countess  of  Vermandois,  down  to  Lucy  de  la 
Zouch,  wife  of  Thomas  de  Boketon,  ancestor  of  the  Greene  family,  has  been  given  above. 

In  the  lineage  of  Lucy  de  la  Zouch,  which  has  been  given,  back 
through  the  Vermandois  family,  to  Charlemagne,  it  has  been  shown 
that  her  mother,  wife  of  Eudo  de  la  Zouch,  was  Millicent  de  Cantilupe. 
The  latter  was  the  daughter  of  William,  third  Baron  Cantilupe,  and  his 
wife,  Eve,  daughter  of  William  de  Braose.  The  Cantilupe  ancestry 
follows : 
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The  first  known  of  this  lineage  was  Walter  de  Cantilupe,  whose 
son,  William,  was  the  first  Baron  Cantilupe.  The  latter  was  Senes- 
chal of  the  Household  of  King  John,  was  Sheriff  of  the  Counties  of 
Warwick,  Leicester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  and  was  custodian  of 
Kenilworth  Castle,  where  he  lived.  He  was  not  among  the  Barons 
who  became  sureties  for  Magna  Charta  in  1215,  but  signed  the  confir- 
mation of  the  Charter  in  1236.  He  died  in  1239  at  Reading,  and  was 
buried  at  Studley.  A  hospital  at  Studley  was  founded  by  him.  One 
of  his  sons  was  Walter  de  Cantilupe,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  Another 
son  of  William,  the  first  Baron,  was  William,  second  Baron  Cantilupe. 
Like  his  father,  he  held  the  office  of  Seneschal  of  the  King's  House- 
hold, and  was  also  an  adherent  of  King  John.  When  Henry  III  was 
absent  from  England  in  1242  the  Baron  Cantilupe  acted  as  guardian 
of  the  realm.  He  died  February  22,  1251.  This  William,  the  second 
Baron,  married  Millicent  de  Gournay,  and  an  account  of  her  interest- 
ing ancestry  is  given  subsequently.  She  died  in  1260.  When  she 
married  William  de  Cantilupe  she  was  the  widow  of  Almeric,  Count 
of  Evreux  and  Gloucester. 

The  children  of  William  de  Cantilupe  (the  second  Baron)  and 
Millicent  de  Gournay  were  as  follows :  William,  of  whom  presently ; 
John,  a  knight;  Nicholas,  a  knight;  Hugh,,  Archdeacon  of  Gloucester; 
Julian,  who  married  Sir  Robert  de  Tregoz;  other  daughters;  and  Saint 
Thomas  de  Cantilupe.  The  last  named  is  said  to  have  been  the  last 
canonized  saint  of  England.  He  was  born  about  1218  at  Hambledon 
Manor,  near  Great  Marlow,  Buckinghamshire,  and  died  August  25, 
1282,  at  Orvieto,  Italy,  where  he  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Santo 
Severo.  His  heart  he  had  bequeathed  to  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
his  friend,  who  placed  it  in  the  monastery  of  Ashridge.  His  bones  also 
were  conveyed  to  England  and  laid  to  rest  in  Hereford  Cathedral.  On 
April  17,  1320,  he  was  canonized  by  Pope  John  XXII,  and  October  2 
was  made  the  day  of  his  special  commemoration.  His  shrine  in  Here- 
ford Cathedral  was  a  place  of  affectionate  devotion  until  the  Protest- 
ant Reformation,  for  he  was  renowned  for  his  piety,  charity,  and  learn- 
ing. He  was  Bishop  of  Hereford  and  Chancellor  of  England. 

The  eldest  son  and  heir  of  William,  second  Baron  Cantilupe,  was 
William,  third  Baron  Cantilupe.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1251,  and 
died  in  1254,  being  buried  at  Studley.  His  wife  was  Eve  de  Braose. 
She  was  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  William  de  Braose,  and, 
through  her  mother,  Eve,  daughter  of  Wiliam  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, Regent  of  England,  and  one  of  the  greatest  Englishmen  of  all 
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history,  this  Eve  de  Braose  brought  into  the  ancestry  of  the  Greene 
family  descent  from  the  Kings  of  Leinster,  and,  if  the  chroniclers  of 
the  ancient  royal  dynasties  of  Ireland  were  correct,  a  lineage  traced  di- 
rectly, generation  by  generation,  to  Adam  and  Eve.  This  Irish  ances- 
try came  through  the  wife  of  William  Marshall,  who  was  Isabel  de 
Clare,  daughter  of  "Strongbow,"  (Richard,  second  Earl  Pembroke), 
who  conquered  Ireland;  for  "Strongbow's"  wife  was  Eve,  only  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  Dermot  MacMurrough,  last  King  of  Leinster. 

The  father  and  mother  of  Richard  de  Clare,  second  Earl  Pem- 
broke— and  hence  successively  the  grandparents  of  Isabel  de  Clare 
who  married  William  Marshall,  the  great-grandparents  of  Eve  Mar- 
shall who  married  William  de  Braose,  and  the  great-great-grandpar- 
ents of  Eve  de  Braose  who  married  William,  third  Baron  Cantilupe—- 
were  Gilbert  FitzRichard  (son  of  Richard)  de  Clare,  first  Earl  Pem- 
broke, and  the  first  "Strongbow,"  and  his  wife,  Isabel,  daughter  of 
Robert  de  Beaumont,  'Earl  of  Leicester.  Thus  double  ancestry  is 
brought  to  the  Greene  family  from  the  Clare  and  Beaumont  lines ;  for, 
as  above  mentioned  under  Sir  Henry  Greene  (Number  6),  his  wife  was 
a  Drayton,  and  she  was  a  descendant  of  this  same  Gilbert  FitzRichard 
de  Clare;*  while  the  Robert  de  Beaumont,  mentioned  just  above  as  fa- 
ther of  Isabel  (wife  of  "Strongbow"),  appears  as  husband  of  Number 
12  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Greenes  from  Charlemagne  which  has  been 
set  forth.  Through  the  Clare  descent,  the  Greenes  trace  back  to  Rollo, 
first  Duke  of  Normandy  (ancestor  also  of  William  the  Conqueror).* 

Through  Eve  de  Braose,  wife  of  William  de  Cantilupe,  the  third 
Baron,  there  came  down  to  the  family  of  Greene  of  Greenes-Norton 
descent  from  the  early  Welsh  Princes  and  a  line  from  Milo  de  Glouces- 
ter, Earl  of  Hereford  and  Lord  High  Constable  of  England.* 

Returning  to  the  direct  Cantilupe  lineage,  William,  the  third  Ba- 
ron, in  right  of  his  wife,  Eve  de  Braose,  held  many  lands  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  one  of  these  being  the  Honor  of  Bergavenny,  in 
Wales.  He  is  said  to  have  been  summoned  to  Parliament  as  Baron 
Bergavenny,  and  his  son  and  heir,  George  de  Cantilupe,  bore  this  title. 
The  latter  died  in  1273.  Besides  this  son,  George,  William  and  Eve  (de 
Braose)  de  Cantilupe  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Joan,  married 
Henry  de  Hastings,  while  the  other,  Millicent  de  Cantilupe,  married, 
first,  John  de  Montalt,  and,  second,  Eudo  (or  Ivo)  de  la  Zouch.  As 
stated  above,  Lucy  de  la  Zouch,  daughter  of  Eudo  and  Millicent,  mar- 

*See  "Green  of  Greens-Norton,"  in  The  Journal  of  American  History,  Volume  XII,  Num- 
ber 2. 
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ried  Thomas  de  Boketon,  and  their  son,  Sir  Henry,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  purchased  Greenes-Norton,  and  thus  brought  to  the  family 
the  surname  Greene. 

In  the  Cantilupe  pedigree,"  as  it  has  been  given,  it  will  be  recalled 
that  the  wife  of  William,  second  Baron  Cantilupe,  was  Millicent  de 
Gournay,  widow  of  Almeric,  Count  of  Evreux  and  Gloucester.  Her 
Gournay  ancestry  brought  in  other  strains  from  historic  Norman  fam- 
ilies, as  Coucy  and  Dampmaftin.  The  Gournay  lineage  ensues,  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  Coucy  and  Dampmartin. 

I.  Eudes,  by  tradition  the  founder  of  the  family,  who  is  said  to  have  been  granted 
Gournay  and  Le  Brai  in  912,  by  Rollo,  the  Norman.  2.  Hugh  de  Gournay,  called  the  son  of 
Eudes.  3.  Renaud  de  Gournay,  with  whom  the  authenticated  pedigree  begins,  whose  wife 
was  Alberarda.  4.  Hugh  I  de  Gournay  (who  should,  however,  be  .considered  as  Hugh  II, 
if  the  tradition,  placing  the  above-rrventioned  Hugh  de  Gournay  as  son  of  Eudes,  be  ac- 
cepted), this  Hugh  I  living  in  986  and  996.  5.  Hugh  II  de  Gournay,  probably  the  son  of  the 
foregoing  Hugh  I;  commander  of  the  Norman  fleet,  1036;  a  general  of  the  Norman  army, 
1054;  companion  of  William  the  Conqueror  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings.  6.  Hugh  III  de 
Gournay,  probably  son  of  Hugh  II,  held  manors  in  Essex,  England,  1086,  became  a  monk  of 
the  Abbey  of  Bee  in  Normandy ;  married  Basilia,  daughter  of  Gerard  de  Flatel,  and  widow 
of  Raoul  de  Gace.  7.  Gerard  de  Gournay,  son  of  the  foregoing  Hugh  III,  living  in  1082; 
held  manors  in  County  Norfolk;  died  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  (possibly  during  the 
First  Crusade)  ;  married  Edith,  daughter  of  William,  first  Earl  Warren,  her  mother  being 
Gundred,  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  latter  thus  becoming  ancestor  of  the  Greene 
family.  8.  Hugh  IV  de  Gournay,  son  of  Gerard,  died  in  extreme  age  in  the  Holy  Land  in 
1180;  married,  for  his  second  wife,  Millicent,  daughter  of  Thomas  de  Maria,  Lord  of  Coucy 
(the  Coucy  pedigree  appearing  subsequently).  9.  Hugh  V  de  Gournay,  son  of  Hugh  IV  de 
Gournay  and  Millicent  de  Coucy ;  fought  in  the  siege  of  Acre,  1 190 ;  lost  or  relinquished  his 
lands  in  Normandy,  it  is  said,  and  made  his  home  on  his  English  estates ;  died  1214 ;  married 
Julia  de  Dampmartin  (whose  pedigree  is  given  below).  10.  Millicent  de  Gournay,  daughter  of 
Hugh  V  de  Gournay  and  Julia  de  Dampmartin,  married  first,  Almeric,  Count  of  Evreux  and 
Gloucester;  married,  second,  William,  second  Baron  Cantilupe.  n.  William  de  Cantilupe,  son 
of  William,  second  Baron  Cantilupe,  and  Millicent  de  Gournay,  married  Eve  de  Braose,  and 
became  the  third  Baron  Cantilupe.  12.  Millicent  de  Cantilupe,  daughter  of  William,  third 
Baron  Cantilupe,  and  Eve  de  Braose,  married  Eudo  de  la  Zouch.  13.  Lucy  de  la  Zouch, 
daughter  of  Eudo  de  la  Zouch  and  Millicent  de  Cantilupe,  married  Thomas  de  Boketon,  an- 
cestor of  the  Greene  family. 

The  Coucy  pedigree,  coming  into  the  Greene  lineage  through  the 
marriage  of  Hugh  IV  de  Gournay  to  Millicent  de  Coucy  (as  noted  in 
the  pedigree  just  recorded),  is  as  follows : 

I.  Alberic  I,  Lord  of  Coucy  in  1059,  and  also  Lord  of  Boves.  2.  Dreux  de  Boves,  living 
1069.  3.  Enguerrand  I,  Lord  of  Coucy,  died  1116;  married  Ada,  daughter  of  Letard  de 
Roucy,  and  heiress  of  Maria.  4.  Thomas  de  Maria,  Lord  of  Coucy;  fought  in  the  First 
Crusade,  1096;  died  in  1130;  married  third,  Melisende,  daughter  of  Guy  de  Crecy.  5.  Me- 
hsende  (Millicent)  de  Coucy,  daughter  of  Thomas  de  Maria  de  Coucy  by  his  third  marriage, 
to  Melisende  de  Crecy,  became  the  wife  of  Hugh  IV,  Lord  of  Gournay  (Number  8  in  the 
Gournay  pedigree  above). 

Enguerrand  III,  Lord  of  Coucy,  called  "the  Great,"  who  built  the 
famous  Chateau  de  Coucy  between  1230  and  1242,  was  grandnephew 
to  Millicent  de  Coucy,  who  married  Hugh  IV  de  Gournay  and  was  an- 
cestress of  the  Greene  family.  It  was  Enguerrand  III  who,  it  is  said, 
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assumed  the  proud  device :  "Je  ne  suis  roi  ne  due,  prince  ne  comic 
aussi :  je  suis  le  Sire  de  Coucy!" 

The  splendid  old  fortress  of  Coucy,  celebrated  for  so  many  cen- 
turies as  a  type,  marvelously  preserved,  of  feudal  castle-architecture, 
was  wantonly  destroyed  by  the  German  degenerates  during  the  World 
War  as  an  expression  of  their  zeal  for  Satan  kultur. 

Above,  in  the  Gournay  pedigree  (under  generation  Number  9),  it 
has  been  noted  that  Hugh  V,  Lord  of  Gournay,  married  Julia  de 
Dampmartin.  Her  ancestral  lineage  follows : 

i.  Manasses,  Count  of  Dampmartin,  1028.  2.  Hugues,  Count  of  Dampmartin,  1081, 
married  Raide.  3.  Hugues  II,  Count  of  Dampmartin,  married  Roth  wide.  4.  Alberic, 
Count  of  Dampmartin,  Chamberlain  of  France;  died  soon  after  1181 ;  married,  first,  Clem- 
ence  de  Bar,  daughter  of  Renaud,  Count  of  Bar,  and  widow  of  Renaud,  Count  of  Clermont- 
en-Beauvoisis ;  married,  second,  Amicia  de  Beaumont,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and 
Beaumont,  and  widow  of  Sinvon  III,  Seigneur  de  Montfort.  S-  ,  Alberic  II,  Count  of  Damp- 
martin,  son  of  Alberic  I  by  his  first  marriage,  to  Clemence  de  Bar;  died  about  1200;  married 
Mahaut.  6.  Julia  de  Dampmartin,  wife  of  Hugh  V,  Lord  of  Gournay. 

Hugh  V  de  Gournay  is  recorded  as  Number  9  in  the  pedigree  of 
that  family  given  above,  and  the  line,  descending  from  his  marriage 
with  Julia  de  Dampmartin,  to  Lucy  de  la  Zouch,  wife  of  Thomas  de 
Boketon,  and  thus  ancestress  of  the  Greene  family,  has  been  set  forth 
in  that  pedigree. 


Diverse  are  the  strains  met  together  in  the  ancestral  stream  of 
life  which  has  been  studied  thus  far.  The  legends  of  Astolat  and  its 
"Lily  Maid"  perfume  the  background  of  the  Loveland  chronicles; 
while,  through  the  families  traced  back  in  the  many  branches  coming 
into  the  Witter  ancestry,  Europe,  ancient  and  mediaeval,  is  filmed ;  all 
these  pictures  fitting  into  the  American  scene — Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary— and  coloring  and  shaping  the  modern  history  of  the  descend- 
ants of  William  Loveland  and  Polly  Ann  Witter,  his  wife. 
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COMMUNICATED  TO  THE   JOURNAL,  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

BY 

THE  HONORABLE  L.  BRADFORD  PRINCE,  LL.  D. 

President  of  The  Historical  Society  of  New  Mexico;  Vice-President 
of  The  National  Historical  Society 

• 

Williamsburg,  October  2,  1803. 
Dear  Sir: 

[  AVING  taken  a  long  journey  this  Fall,  to  the  Guyandot 
and  its  neighbourhood,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
some  inquiries  and  arrangements  respecting  my  lands 
there,  I  found  that  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  my 
Right  to  one  Tract,  which  you  surveyed  in  the  year 
'83.  This  Tract  lies  at  the  Falls  of  the  Guyandot,  and 
contains  1,500  acres,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  rich  and  valuable 
low  Ground.  The  Doubt  is  founded  upon  this  Point.  The  Patent 
says  "at  the  Falls,"  —  tho'  the  survey  does  not  come  nearer  than  a  mile 
and  %  of  that  place.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  objection  would  be 
of  much  weight,  were  it  to.  have  its  full  force.  But  I  am  informed  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  the  River  was  full  ;  and  that  the  Ripple,  or 
apparent  Falls  did  extend  to  the  survey.  This  might  be  attested  by  one 
of  the  Chain-Carriers.  But  I  wish'd  to  obtain  your  confirmation  of 
the  fact,  if  your  memory  should  retain  it.  Your  certificate  may  pre- 
vent a  disagreeable  legal  altercation  ;  and  therefore  if  you  can  favor 
me  with  such  an  one  as  you  shall  think  will  establish  the  Fact  men- 
tioned, you  will  do  me  a  real  Kindness.— 

I  would  also  thank  you  for  Information,  provided  you  can  readily 
recollect  at  so  long  a  Period,  whether  you  surveyed  any  other  Tract 
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for  me;  and  in  particular,  one  of  2000  acres  upon  Mud  River,  said  to 
begin  5  miles  above  the  big  Falls. — I  found  the  beginning,  as  we  be- 
lieved, of  that  Survey,  but  could  not  trace  all  the  lines: — Indeed  I 
doubt  whether  they  were  marked,  otherwise  than  for  a  short  distance 
at  the  corners. — This  Difficulty  will  be  removed,  I  hope,  by  the  aid  of 
a  Compass.  Your  name  I  found,  very  legible,  upon  a  tree  not  distant 
from  the  Beginning. — If  you  were  present  at  the  survey,  perhaps  you 
can  tell  me,  whether  it  included  the  Falls.  This  is  a  primary  object,  as 
Mill  Seats  in  this  Country  are  highly  valuable. — Do  you  recollect 
whether  ye  Falls  of  12  Pole  and  Sandy  were  included  in  my  Survey? 
This  is  expected. 

I  should,  upon  my  return,  have  taken  Fincastle  in  my  way  for  the 
purpose  of  conversing  with  you  upon  these  subjects,  and  of  paying  my 
friends  there  a  short  visit;  but  I  have  been  contending  too  long  with 
Mountains  to  go  in  search  of  others,  and  therefore  resolved  to  write 
you  from  this  place. 

Tho'  my  principal  object  was  to  make  necessary  inquiries  into  the 
Property  which  I  have  on  these  western  waters,  I  was  not  inattentive 
to  the  many  curious  phenomena,  which  that  Country  presents.  Among 
others,  I  paid  attention  to  those  Fortifications  and  Mounds  which  have 
excited  so  much  surprize.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  your  con- 
clusions respecting  the  former ;  but  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  they  never 
were  designed  to  be  Fortifications,  or  Places  of  Defense.  I  will  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  Reasons  which  have  led  me  to  this  Conclusion,  ist. 
Tn  many  instances,  the  Ditch  is  within  the  Inclosure.  This  is  the  case 
with  all  those,  which  are  nearly  an  entire  circle,  and  not  more  than  50 
yards  in  Diam.  2nd.  Many  of  them  are  placed  under,  or  at  the  Base 
of  a  Hill,  so  that  you  may  roll  stones  into  them.  3rd.  Almost  all  of 
them,  in  a  direct  line  with  the  gateway,  and  about  40  or  50  yds.  from 
ye  Inclosure,  are  attended  with  a  Tumulus  or  Mound,  which  effectually 
commands  the  supposed  fortifications,  as  it  is  within  the  reach  of  any 
missile  weapon.  4th.  The  multiplicity  of  them,  for  you  find  3,  4,  or 
y2  a  Doz.  in  almost  every  square  mile,  shews  that  they  would  not  be  in- 
tended as  Places  of  general  Defense.  5th.  Their  size  also,  sometimes 
too  small  and  then  too  large,  (for  some  contain  50  or  more  acres  whilst 
others  do  not  contain  the  3d.  of  an  acre)  justifies  the  same  Conclusion. 

How  many  Indians  would  it  take  to  man  a  Breastwork,  whose 
lines  inclosed  50  or  70  acres  ?  6th.  No  where  do  you  find  them  so  sit- 
uated as  to  command  the  Entrance  into  the  Country. 

I  have  other  reasons,  which  also  have  weight,  and  which  alto- 
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gether  carry  Demonstration  to  my  mind,  that  nothing  but  the  love  of 
the  marvellous,  which  attends,  more  or  less,  every  Traveller,  could  have 
given  to  those  Inclosures  the  Rank  of  Fortifications.  The  Kanawha, 
and  ye  adjacent  country  has  certainly  been  inhabited  by  a  numerous 
Tribe.  Their  Burying  Places,  those  Mounds  alone,  suf fly  evince  that 
point. 

In  such  a  state  of  Condensation,  Families  would  naturally  wish  to 
have  some  Portion  of  ye  Ground  particularly  appropriated  for  their 
own  use,  where  they  could  dry  their  Fish  and  cure  their  Venison,  etc., 
in  more  safety.  But  as  Inclosures  could  not  be  made  with  the  Trees 
of  ye  Forest,  they  would  naturally  betake  them  selves  to  the  formation 
of  a  Ditch.  Hence  these  Inclosures  were  probably,  the  first  beginning 
of  a  separate  Property  in  Land.— 

With  best  wishes  to  Mrs.  Breckenridge,  I  am  Dr  Sir, 

Very  sincerely, 

Your  Friend  and  Serv 

J.  MADISON. 

(Address) 

JAMES  BRECKENRIDGE,  Esqr" 
Fincastle, 

Botetourt  Cy. 
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IN    HONOR    OF  THE   UNION   SOLDIERS   IN    THE   AMERICAN   C1VII,   WAK 
Monument  In   Baltimore.    Maryland — By   Adolph   Weinman,    Member  of  the   National   Sculpture  Society 


ALEXANDER    HAMILTON.     ARDENT    PATRIOT.     VISIONED     STATESMAN,     AND 
THE    FATHER    OF    OUR    NATIONAL    FINANCE 


Ammran  Naual 
tter  to 


HAMILTON  BELL 

|ITH  the  advent  of  the  United  States  into  the  war-circle 
and  aims  of  the  Allies  it  has  been  interesting  to  ex- 
amine the  part  which  Americans  have  played  in  the 
past  to  uphold  our  common  ideals  of  civilisation,  and 
more  especially  the  action  of  the  American  Navy,  both 
unaided  and  jointly  in  co-operation  with  British  ships 
and  men,  to  enforce  that  justice  and  order  so  dear  to  the  English- 
speaking  races. 

Scarcely  had  the  United  States  of  America  emerged  from  their 
struggle  for  independence  when  we  find  the  Congress  taking  steps 
"for  the  better  government  of  the  Navy"  and  drawing  up  a  set  of  reg- 
ulations taken  almost  word  for  word  from  the  British  text-books  of 
the  day. 

The  immediate  causes  of  this  naval  activity  were  the  persistent 
annoyances  and  depredations  of  the  Barbary  Corsairs,  those  pestilent 
and  piratical  craft  which  had  their  headquarters  at  Tangier,  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  strongly  fortified  towns  under  military  Pashas. 
These  Barbary  States  were  a  constant  menace  to  the  commerce  of 
European  traders  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  i6th,  I7th  and  i8th  cen- 
turies, and  during  the  internecine  strife  of  the  navies  of  Englad  and 
France  in  the  late  :8th  century,  their  boldness  had  increased  the  range 
of  their  operations,  so  that  even  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal were  not  safe  from  their  terrors.  Though  ostensibly  considering 
themselves  bound  by  treaties  and  inter-state  regulations  their  methods 
of  warfare  were  extremely  barbarous  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
capture  and  sink  peaceful  merchantmen  and  to  enslave  their  crews,  or 
even  to  land  at  unprotected  villages  and  pillage  and  capture  the  in- 
habitants. 

The  growth  of  the  American  mercantile  marine  brought  them 
under  the  leash  of  the  African  scourge,  for  we  find  that  in  1785  the 
United  States  had  not  one  armed  vessel  while  Algerian  pirates  held 
thirteen  United  States  prize  ships  and  their  crews  had  been  sold  into 
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slavery.  The  occupation  of  the  great  European  navies  with  other  mat- 
ters compelled  the  Americans  to  undertake  their  own  policing  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  from  1801-5  naval  expeditions  under  Commodore 
Dale  (1801),  Captain  Morris  (1802),  Commodore  Preble  (1803),  and 
Commodore  Barron  (1804),  carried  on  successful  operations  against 
Tripoli  and  Tunis  and  compelled  the  Bey  of  Tripoli  to  sign  a  peace  in 
1805  recognising  the  rights  of  the  American  traders  on  sea  and  land. 

War  with  England  from  1812-14  put  a  stop  to  further  operations 
for  the  time  being,  but  in  1815  the  United  States  declared  war  on 
Algiers  and  sent  two  squadrons  under  Commodore  William  Bain- 
bridge  and  Captain  Decatur,  who  compelled  the  Algerians  to  sign  a 
peace  in  the  astonishingly  quick  time  of  six  weeks.  Commodore  Bain- 
bridge,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  when  in  captivity  under  the  Bey  of 
Tunis  in  1803,  had  conducted  a  school  for  midshipmen — the  first  of 
its  kind  in  American  history. 

Now  although  the  Americans  did  not  actually  co-operate  with  us 
in  these  various  expeditions  they  used  Gibraltar  and  Malta  as  refitting 
harbours,  where  they  were  made  welcome,  and  the  brave  exploits  of 
American  sailors  in  fighting  the  highwaymen  of  the  seas  must  have 
done  much  to  soften  the  rancours  of  the  War  of  Independence  in 
British  hearts.  The  Barbary  States  survived  till  the  exterminating 
wars  of  the  French  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  but  they  were  severely 
checked  by  the  Americans  and  the  whole  story  is  an  illuminating  testi- 
mony of  the  growing  efficiency  and  power  of  the  United  States  Navy 
and  to  its  potentiality  for  freeing  the  world  from  some  of  its  greatest 
terrors. 

The  movement  of  Western  civilisation  and  commerce  against  the 
barbarities  of  African  piracy  was  destined  to  find  a  counterpart  in 
the  expansive  policy  pursued  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
against  the  then  exclusive  and  haughty  empires  of  China  and  Japan  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century. 

These  ancient  realms,  boasting  indeed  of  a  civilisation  which  had 
attained  to  a  remarkable  development  but  cut  off  by  inclination  and 
geographical  position  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  had  become  crys- 
talised  in  their  progress  and  were  firmly  convinced  of  their  own  supe- 
riority over  the  "red-haired  barbarians"  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  rising  tide  of  commercial  expansion,  however,  in  the  Western 
World  could  ill  brook  such  an  attitude  in  the  inhabitants  of  great 
potential  markets  and  so  we  find  Great  Britain  hammering  at  the  doors 
of  China  in  her  wars  of  1840  and  1858-60,  while  America  sent  her 
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expeditions  to  Japan  under  Commodore  Perry  in  1854  and  to  China 
under  Captain  Josiah  Tatnall  in  1859.  But  the  interesting  fact  to  be 
noted  in  this  connection  is  that  the  second  expedition  from  America  to 
Japan,  under  Townsend  Harris  in  1858,  only  succeeded  in  getting  a 
treaty  signed  with  the  Government  of  the  Tycoon  in  July,  1858,  after 
the  capture  of  the  Peiho  Forts  in  May,  1858,  by  the  British  Fleet,  thus 
once  again  showing  the  interplay  of  British  and  American  forces  which 
was  to  receive  so  remarkable  an  example  in  the  second  attack  on  the 
Peiho  Forts  by  Sir  James  Hope  in  1859. 

In  June  of  that  year  the  United  States  cruiser  Powhattan,  Captain 
JosiahTatnall,  carrying  Mr.  John  E.  Ward,  emissary  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Court  of  Peking  in  the  approaching  negotiations  over  a 
commercial  treaty,  was  anchored  near  the  British  and  French  squad- 
rons at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  River,  awaiting  the  granting  of  the 
facilities  of  the  Chinese  Government  for  the  journey  to  the  Capital. 
Before  negotiations  had  been  completed,  however,  the  Chinese  treach- 
erously fired  on  the  Allied  Fleets,  the  crews  of  which  were  suffering 
severe  casualties.  Captain  Tatnall  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed  on 
seeing  this  that  "blood  is  thicker  than  water  and  that  he'd  be  damned 
if  he'd  stand  by  and  see  white  men  butchered  before  his  eyes."  He 
was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  he  went  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Plover,  Sir 
James  Hope's  flagship,  and  conferred  with  him  as  to  the  best  means 
of  helping  the  Allies  out  of  their  tight  corner,  and  while  he  was  so 
conferring  ordered  his  boat's  crew  to  man  a  gun  on  the  Plover,  whose 
gunners  had  been  shot  down.  He  then  helped  to  tow  some  boatloads 
of  reserves  into  action  and  the  next  day  forwarded  the  presents  of 
food,  which  the  Chinese  had  presented  to  him,  to  the  suffering  sailors 
of  the  Allies.  This  gallant  and  kindly  action  of  his  made  so  great  an 
impression  on  the  men  of  the  British  Fleet  that,  as  an  eyewitness  said, 
"There  was  not  a  man  amongst  them  who  did  not  feel  it  growing  up 
within  him  and  I  am  sure  there  are  thousands  if  not  millions  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  who  will  join  me  in  the  fervent  wish  that  that 
feeling  of  brotherhood  may  take  deeper  and  deeper  root  in  both  lands." 

This  first  record  of  the  co-operation  of  British  arid  American 
sailors  in  war  was  to  bear  fruit  in  a  very  cordial  visit  of  the  Powhattan 
to  Hongkong  and  Penang  in  the  winter  of  1859-60  to  pave  the  way  for 
that  friendly  commercial  rivalry  which  has  since  been  developed  by 
British  and  Americans  in  the  Treaty  Ports  of  the  Far  East,  and  for 
their  joint  efforts  under  "Chinese  Gordon"  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Taiping  Rebellion  in  1856,  and  finally  for  their  glorious  achievements 
together  during  the  "Boxer"  outbreak  in  1900. 
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In  more  recent  times  the  co-operation  of  British  and  American 
forces  in  Samoa,  1887-8,  in  support  of  King  Malictoa  and  Mataada 
against  rival  German  candidates  is  a  pleasant  record  ending  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  American  crews  at  the  escape  of  H.  M.  S.  Calliope 
from  the  hurricane  of  the  I7th  March,  1889. 

No  sketch  of  Anglo-American  co-operation  in  the  Far  East  would 
be  complete  without  a  reference  to  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay,  ist  May, 
1898,  during  the  Spanish-American  War.  It  happened  that  on  the 
day  before  H.  M.  S.  Bonaventure,  second-class  cruiser,  under  Sir 
Edward  Chichester,  was  the  only  British  warship  in  the  bay  when  the 
German  squadron  came  sailing  in  without  so  much  as  communicating 
beforehand  with  Admiral  Dewey,  who  was  preparing  to  attack  the 
Spanish  Fleet  in  those  waters.  Admiral  Dewey  at  once  semaphored 
to  Sir  Edward  Chichester,  "What  ought  I  to  do?"  "Fire  across  his 
bows,"  replied  Sir  Edward,  and  Dewey  promptly  did  so,  though  he 
afterwards  said  he  would  never  have  done  this  had  it  not  been  for  the 
little  British  cruiser.  On  the  morning  of  the  battle  the  ships  of  all  other 
Powers  were  ordered  out  by  the  Americans,  but,  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
H.  M.  S.  Bonaventure,  after  steaming  out  with  the  rest,  returned  again 
to  anchor  near  the  American  fleet  amid  the  tumultuous  cheers  of  its 
crews,  and  remained  to  witness  the  engagement  and  defeat  of  the  un- 
fortunate Spaniards  at  Cavite. 

Participators  in  the  Boxer  Campaign  of  1900  will  recall  that,  in 
the  first  attempt  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour  to  free  a  way  from  Tientsin 
to  Peking,  the  small  Allied  forces,  much  hampered  by  transport  diffi- 
culties, were  impressed  by  the  fine  fighting  qualities  of  the  American 
Marines,  sustained  by  the  cheerful  devotion  of  Captain  McCalla,  U.  S. 
N.,  who  was  untiring  in  looking  after  the  comfort  of  his  men.  An  es- 
pecially interesting  incident  in  this  expedition  was  that  wherein  Ad- 
miral Jellicoe,  First  Sea  Lord  in  the  present  War,  then  the  Flag  Captain 
to  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  was  seriously  wounded  almost  at  the  same 
moment  as  Sub-Lieutenant  Taussig,  U.  S.  N.,  who,  as  a  Lieutenant- 
Commander,  has  been,  in  the  present  War,  in  command  of  a  Flotilla 
of  United  States  Destroyers.  All  accounts  of  the  large  international 
expedition  which  marched  to  Peking  and  raised  the  siege  of  the  Lega- 
tions on  the  4th  of  August  agree  in  describing  the  magnificent  self- 
control  and  good  behaviour  of  the  American  and  British  forces,  who 
attacked  together  through  the  old  water-gate,  were  first  into  the  forti- 
fications of  the  Legations,  and  who  afterwards  helped  to  preserve  or- 
der in  the  conquered  city  and  to  protect  the  inhabitants  in  some  measure 
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from  the  violence  and  robbery  which  the  Germans  were  ordered  by 
their  Emperor  to  commit. 

We  have  traced  the  gradual  development  of  Anglo-American 
Naval  forces  in  war,  but  do  not  let  us  lose  sight  of  the  important  sym- 
pathy and  help  which  American  sailors  have  given  our  explorers  in 
the  Arctic  and  on  other  fields  of  scientific  work.  In  1850  the  ships 
Advance  and  Rescue,  under  Lieutenants  de  Haven  and  Griffith,  were 
fitted  out,  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Grinnell  of  New  York,  to  investigate 
the  fate  of  the  British  Polar  Expedition  under  Sir  John  Franklin,  and, 
after  cruising  for  several  months  in  those  dangerous  waters,  were  able 
to  bring  back  authentic  news  and  several  relics  of  the  lost  explorers; 
while  Captain  Charles  Hall  in  1864-7  and  Lieutenant  Schwatka  con- 
tinued the  friendly  search  for  relics. 

Many  will  also  recall  the  voyage  of  the  United  States  Fleet  round 
the  world  in  1908,  with  its  enthusiastic  reception  in  British  and  Colonial 
waters  as  an  earnest  of  that  wonderful  and  historic  co-operation  which 
we  are  witnessing  today,  and  which  was  forecast  at  the  battle  scenes 
on  the  shores  of  Far  Cathay  by  Captain  Josiah  Tatnall  in  1859,  and 
again  by  the  action  of  Sir  Edward  Chichester  at  the  Battle  of  Manila 
Bay  on  May  i,  1898. 
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Paris,   le       to  AofLt         1918 


Monsieur, 

H.  le  President   de  la  R6publique   a  recu  le 
volume  11,  K°  4  de  la  revue  de  la  Soci6t6  Hationale 
d'Histoire  que  vous  avez  bien  voulu  lui  faire  parvenir 
a  la  date  du  26  Juillet  dernier,  et  il  m'a  oharg6  de 
vous   expriraer  tous  soa   remerciemerits  pour  oet  airaable 
envoi . 

Veuillez  agreer,  Monsieur,  1* assurance  de  me a 

sentiments  distingu£s 

ye  net  at  de 

.cJ  de  la.  tfittda.**  <>c  fa. 


Monsieur   DUDLEY  BUTLER 
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February  26,1918. 

X 

I  have  duly  received  the  two  copies  of  the 

splendid  France  number  of  the  Journal  of  American 
History.  Allow  me  to  offer  you  my  sincere  thanks 
for  this  gift  and  for  the  sentiments  towards 
France  which  impelled  you  to  arrange  such  a  pub- 
lication. 

i 

I  am  forwarding  one  of  the  copies  to  my 
Government,  who  will  appreciate  as  sincerely  as 
I  do  myself  this  new  testimony  of  American  friend- 
ship towards  the  Ally  of  former  days  and  of  to-day. 

Believe  me.  with  best  regards, 

Very  truly  yours, 


*- 


CABINET  ^ 

DU  t_> 

MARfiCHAL  JOFFRE 

£ .E5_ Aouti 


Monsieur, 


Le  Merechal  JOFFRE  me  charge  de 
1'honneur  de  vous  remercier  en  son  nom 
d'evoir  songe  a  lui  envoyer  un  exemplsire 
de  votre  Rev.ue  (Volume  11,  n°  4),  qui  I1  a 
beeucoup  interesse. 

II  a  ete  tres  touohe  de  oette  atten- 
tion de  votre  part,  oomme  d'ailleurs  de 
toutes  oelles  que  les  Amerioains  multi- 
plient  a  son  e  gard,  et  auxquelles  il  est 
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tou jours  profonde'ment  sensible. 

Veuillez  egreer,  Monsieur,    I1 expres- 
sion de  mes  sentiments  distingues, 

P.  0.  L'Offider  d'Ordonnance. 


Monsieur  Dudley  Butler, 

Treasurer, 

The  Nstionel  Historioel  Society, 
37  West  Thirty- Winth  Street, 

New-York. 
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BY 
GEORGIA  COOPER  WASHBURN 

[HE  FAMILY  whose  surname  is  spelled  Gaillard,  Gali- 
ard,  Gaylard,  Gaylord,  etc.,  had  its  origin  at  a  very 
early  period.  In  Normandy,  on  the  bank  of  the  River 
Seine,  was  located  Gisors,  while,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  was  Gaillon,  and  here,  in  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
tury, Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  King  of  England  and 
Duke  of  Normandy,  chose  a  great  rock,  called  in  the  old  chronicles  "la 
roche  Gaillard,"  on  which  to  build  a  strong  fortress.  This  was  com- 
menced in  1197,  and  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  months  was  finished. 
"Comme  elle  est  belle,  ma  fillette  d'un  an!" — "How  beautiful  she 
is,  my  little  daughter  of  a  year!" — King  Richard  cried  when  the  castle 
rose  above  the  river.  It  was  called  "Chateau  Gaillard,"  and  became  a 
model  of  military  architecture. 

It  is  said  that  the  castle's  name  was  derived  from  the  old  Commune 
of  Gaillard-bois,  in  which  the  Chateau  is  situated.  It  may  have  been 
used  in  a  punning  sense,  as  gaillard  means  "gay,"  or  "saucy,"  thus 
carrying  on  the  metaphor  of  a  gay  and  gallant  child. 

The  castle  was  a  possession  of  the  Kings  of  England,  who  were 
also  Dukes  of  Normandy,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient  family  of 
de  Gaillard  le  Bois  fought  in  the  wars  of  the  period,  and  were  closely 
identified  with  the  chateau.  It  was  established  in  the  Bailliage  of 
Gisors,  and  in  some  of  the  records  the  surname  appears  as  "de  Gaillar- 
bois." 

A  member  of  this  family  was  Guillaume  (William)  de  Gaillarbois, 
who  married,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Pierre  de  Poissy,  and  received  from  King  Henry  V,  of  England, 
lands  "which  appertained  to  Amon  de  Falaise."  His  Arms  were  bla- 
zoned :  Argent,  six  annulets  sable.  His  English  estate  was  perhaps  in 
Somersetshire,  for  another  member  of  his  family,  William  de  Falaise, 
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who  was  a  benefactor  of  foreign  monasteries,  gave  to  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  St.  Mary  of  Lonlay,  in  the  Diocese  of  Seez,  Normandy  (of 
which  several  of  his  family  are  said  to  have  worn  the  habit),  lands  for 
a  Priory  at  Stoke-Courcy,  Somerset.  The  Priors  were  nominated  by 
the  Abbot  of  Lonlay,  and  were  sent,  with  their  monks,  to  Stoke-Courcy 
as  a  cell  to  the  Norman  house.  John  Gallard  was  made  Prior  in  1352, 
coming  there  from  Normandy.  In  some  records  his  name  is  given  as 
"Gallardi." 

The  Victoria  History  of  Somerset  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
this  Priory,  and  the  installation  of  John  Gallard  as  Prior.  It  states 
that  "the  Priory  of  Stogursey — or  more  correctly. . .  Stoke-Courcy,  was 
an  alien  Priory,  an  offshoot  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Lonlay  in 
Normandy.  .  .  .After  the  great  war  with  France  it  was  suppressed  and 
its  estates  used  for  the  endowment  of  the  College  of  St.  Mary  at  Eton. 
It  arose  out  of  a  grant . .  in  the  time  of  Henry  I  by  William  de  Falaise 
and  Geva  his  wife  of  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  of  Stoke  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  of  Lonlay,  four  miles  northwest  of  Dom  front  in  Nor- 
mandy." 

There  was,  at  any  rate,  a  family  of  this  name,  variously  spelled, 
in  Somersetshire,  which  appears  to  have  been  descended  from  the  an- 
cient Norman  line,  through  a  branch  in 'Flanders,  at  Bruges.  The 
Bruges  lineage  begins  with  Chevalier  Oliver  de  Gaillard,  Seigneur  of 
the  Chateau  Gaillard  in  Normandy,  Chanceller  and  Secretary  of 
Charles  the  Simple,  King  of  France.  His  wife  is  said  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  Siloius  de  Frankenfort,  "valiant  Captain  Commandant  of 
a  company  of  Franco-Germans,  and  descended  from  the  Dukes  of 
France." 

The  second  son  of  the  aforesaid  Chevalier  Oliver  de  Gaillard  was 
Hugues  de  Gaillard.  He  had  a  son,  Charles,  who,  in  turn,  had  two 
sons,  Baudouin  and  Nicholas.  They  built  the  church  at  Bruges  called 
"Cool  Gaillard's  Kerke,"  or  "the  Cool  Kerke."  This  Baudouin  Gail- 
lard was  among  the  nobles  who  accompanied  Robert  II,  Count  of  Flan- 
ders, to  the  Holy  Land,  on  Crusade,  and  two  of  his  sons,  Simon  and 
George  Gaillard  died  there,  fighting  the  infidels.  Another  son,  An- 
toine,  and  Baudouin  Gaillard  himself,  were  knighted.  The  latter  died 
in  Flanders. 

Antoine  Gaillard,  mentioned  above,  son  of  Baudouin,  saved  from 
the  Turks  the  Seigneur  de  Ryswyck,  who  gave  him  his  only  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  in  marriage.  She  and  Antoine  had  three  children:  Bau- 
douin, who  died,  unmarried,  in  Paris;  Victoire,  a  nun,  and  Adrien. 
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This  Adrian  Gaillard  married  Dame  Mabille  de  Baenet,  and  their  chil- 
dren were:  Jean,  who  fell  in  battle  at  Adrianople  in  1205;  Jacques, 
who  died  August  7,  1224,  and  was  interred  in  the  Gaillard  family  tomb 
in  the  Cool  Kerke  at  Bruges,  near  his  wife,  Dame  Marie  Van  Aer- 
trycke ;  and  George,  who  fought  under  Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  at 
Constantinople,  where,  with  his  brothers,  he  was  knighted.  The 
Chevalier  George  Gaillard  died  at  Bruges,  May  15,  1227,  and  was  bur- 
ied in  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  in  the  Cool  Kerke.  His  wife,  whose 
tomb  is  near  his,  was  Marguerite,  daughter  of  Jean  de  Cleyhem. 

Chevalier  Gerard  Gaillard,  the  son  of  the  foregoing  Chevalier 
George  and  Dame  Marguerite,  married  Antoinette,  daughter  of  Nich- 
olas Bonin,  and,  with  other  children,  had  a  son,  Guillaume  (William) 
Gaillard,  who  added  to  the  lustre  of  the  family  name  at  the  famous 
"Battle  of  the  Spurs"  at  Courtrai,  July  II,  1302.  He  died  September 
6,  1328,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cool  Kerke. 

In  1312-13,  Nicholas  Gaillard,  whose  surname  is  also  recorded  as 
Gaylard,  and  who  was  a  priest,  "parson  of  the  church  of  Babbecary," 
and  Rector  of  Curry  Rivel,  was  party  to  a  suit  concerning  lands  in 
Southpetherton,  Somersetshire,  England,  and  in  Bruges,  Flanders. 
About  1272,  Clemencia  de  Erleigh  granted  land  in  Babbecary,  Somer- 
setshire, to  "Roberto  le  Large"  and  his  brother,  "Johanne  le  Large," 
and  to  "Wilhelmo  Galie"  and  the  latter's  wife,  Matilda.  In  the  char- 
ter of  this  grant  "Hugone  Gayllard" — Hugh  Gaylard — appears  as  a 
witness. 

Thus  we  find  the  names  of  Hugh  and  Nicholas  with  the  surname 
Gaillard  or  Gaylard  in  both  the  Bruges  branch  of  the  family  (de- 
scended, as  we  have  seen,  from  the  ancient  Norman  line),  and  the 
branch  settled  in  Somersetshire,  England,  while,  as  appears  herein  be- 
low, the  same  names  persist  in  the  Somerset  records,  and  a  Hugh  Gay- 
lard was  ancestor  of  many  Americans. 

At  Pitminster,  County  Somerset,  in  the  late  Sixteenth  Century, 
lived  Hugh  Gaylard,  and  there  he  died  and  was  buried  in  1614.  His 
will  was  recorded  that  year  in  the  Taunton  Probate  Court,  but  has 
"utterly  perished." 

In  1573  the  name  of  Hugh  Gaylard  appears  in  the  Taunton  Manor 
Register,  "Poundisford,  for  two  Messuages  and  two  Furlongs  of  Bond- 
land,  and  two  acres  of  Overland  in  Smalecrosse,  and  one  acre  of  Over- 
land in  Lakemeade,  in  the  Tything  of  South  Trendle,  late  of  Nicholas 
Gaylerd,  and  the  said  Hugh  first  surrendered  one  acre  of  Bondland 
called  Southgrove,  in  Tything  aforesaid,  by  surrender  of  John  Gaylard 
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(  ?  Johane,  widow  of  Nicholas)  to  hold  to  said  Johane  a  Messuage  and 
land  for  residence,"  &c.  His  name  also  appears  in  the  Calendars  in 
1574,  '8 1,  '88,  '92,  '94  and  '96.  On  October  4,  1608,  he  surrendered  a 
Close  called  "Smalerest,"  in  the  Tything  of  South  Trendle,  to  his  son, 
George  Gaylard. 

In  the  Taunton  Calendar,  under  date  of  1546,  is  recorded  the  will 
of  "Nicholas  Gaylar"  of  "Pytmyster,"  and  he  appears  to  have  been  the 
Nicholas  Gaylerd  from  whom  Hugh  Gaylard  held  land  in  South  Tren- 
dle (now  Trull),  Somersetshire,  in  1573.  The  widow  of  Nicholas, 
Johane,  was  living  at  that  date,  and  they  were  the  grandparents  of 
Hugh  Gaylard. 

The  aforesaid  Hugh  Gaylard,  of  Pitminster,  had  a  daughter, 
Alice,  who  was  baptized  in  Pitminster  Church,  May  10,  1594,  her  name 
in  the  record  being  spelled  "Gayland,"  though  her  father  appears  there- 
in as  "Hugh  Gaylard."  In  the  old  Taunton  (Somerset)  Calendar, 
under  Pitminster,  her  marriage  is  thus  chronicled:  "1615.  Richard 
Trett  was  mar.  to  Alice  Gaylard  the  xxvij  day  of  April."  The  burial 
of  one  of  their  children  is  also  here  set  down:  "1633.  Alice  Trott 
dau  of  Richard  Trott  was  bur  ye  2d  of  August."  The  name  of  Treat 
often  appears  as  Trott,  Trett,  etc.,  in  the  old  records. 

Richard  Treat  and  his  wife  emigrated  to  America,  settling  in 
Wethersfield,  Connecticut.  They  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Treat 
family  of  New  England  and  New  Jersey.  From  them  the  following 
lineage,  in  America,  has  been  traced : 

Susannah  Treat,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Alice  (Gaylard)  Treat,  married  Lieutenant 
Robert  Webster,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Their  son, 

Deacon  Jonathan  Webster,  of  Hartford,  married  Dorcas  Hopkins.    Their  daughter, 

Mehitable  Webster,  was  born  March  8,  1691,  and  married  July  8,  1714,  David  Bidwell, 
who  was  baptized  February  25,  1687.  Their  son, 

Captain  David  Bidwell,  was  born  in  Hartford,  October  16,  1720,  and  died  about  1794  in 
Stillwater,  Saratoga  County,  New  York.  He  married  Esther  Lawrence,  who  was  born  in 
1727,  and  died  November  10,  1809.  Their  daughter, 

Esther  Bidwell,  born  May  6,  1750,  in  Canaan,  Connecticut,  died  about  1806,  in  Saratoga 
County,  New  York.  She  married,  about  1770,  Charles  Moore,  who  was  born  September  21, 
1741,  and  died  September  21,  1827.  Their  son, 

Charles  Moore,  born  September  30,  1783,  died  December  23,  1846.  He  married  Uretta 
Vernon,  born  February  3,  1786;  died  February  2,  1855.  Their  son, 

Ransom  Baldwin  Moore,  born  November  7,  1818,  died  May  26,  1880.  He  married  October 
22,  1845,  Elizabeth  Ann  Winne,  who  was  born  February  4,  1827,  and  died  November  30, 
1865.  Their  daughter  is 

Mary  Catherine  Moore,  married,  first,  Craig  A.  Marsh;  married,  second,  Orville  T. 
Waring. 

The  name  of  Galiard,  Gaylard,  etc.,  is  found  in  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  in  Somersetshire. 

In  the  Registry  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  are  recorded  Devon  and 
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Cornwall  Wills  and  Administrations,  among  which  are  the  following: 
Under  date  of  1547:  "Gaylard,  Ralph,  St.  Mary  Down."  "Gaylard, 
Richard,  St.  Mary  Down."  "Gaylard,  John,  St.  Mary  Down."  Un- 
der date  of  1636:  "Gaylerd,  Richard,  St.  Thomas  Apl."  "Gillard, 
John,  Downe  St.  Mary."  Another,  under  date  of  1572,  is  "William 
Gayllard,  Lanrake." 

In  one  of  the  two  following  wills,  of  Joan  and  Julian  Mortymore, 
recorded  also  in  Devonshire,  there  is  possibly  indication  of  connection 
of  this  Devon  branch  with  that  of  Somersetshire,  herein  before  treated. 
In  the  Parish  Register  of  Pitminster,  Somersetshire,  where  the  an- 
cestors of  Alice  (Gaylard)  Treat  lived,  is  record  of  the  marriage,  in 
1576,  of  a  Christopher  Gaylard  and  Elizabeth  Pare.  Alice's  great- 
grandfather, as  has  been  shown,  was  Nicholas  Gaylard,  of  Pitminster, 
whose  will  is  in  the  old  Taunton  (Somerset)  Calendar,  under  date  of 
1546.  The  following  Mortymore  wills  mention  a  Nicholas  and  a  Wil- 
liam, sons  of  Christopher  "Jilleard,"  or  "Gillord,"  or  "Garland." 

"1633.  The  last  Will  ...  of  Joan  Mortymore  of  Stokingham,  i6th  May,  1633  ...  to 
kinsman  Thomas  Mortymore  ...  to  kinsman  John  Gould ;  to  Ebbott,  wife  of  Nicholas  Gar- 
land ...  to  William,  Marie,  Nicholas,  and  Agnes,  children  of  Christopher  Jilleard  ...  to 
Rachel  and  Robert,  children  of  Wilmot  Eweine  ...  to  daughter  Wilnrot  Eweine  ..." 

"1635.  The  last  Will  of  Julian  Mortymore  of  Stokingham,  Maiden,  ist  April,  1635.  Be- 
quests to  Marianne,  Mary,  Nicholas,  and  Robert  'Gillord ;'  to  Robert  and  Rachel  'Ewen ;'  to 
William  Cook,  John  Lowe,  Robert  and  John  Gould  ...  to  sister  Wilmot  'Ewen'  . . .  Proved 
22nd  Jan.,  1635." 

A  Nicholas  "Galiard"  was  naturalized  in  England,  April  16,  1537, 
and  is  stated  to  have  come  "from  the  dominion  of  the  King  of  France." 
Another  Nicholas  "Galyard,"  perhaps  son  of  the  above,  also  "from  the 
dominion  of  the  King  of  France,"  was  naturalized  April  16,  1540. 
The  record  of  his  naturalization  appears  with  that  of  the  above  Nicho- 
las. 

Among  the  records  of  naturalizations  of  aliens  in  England  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  there  also  appears  the  following:  "Galliardet, 
Frances,  from  Rhodes  in  parts  of  Greece,  27  Feb.,  1559.  (Rat.,  i 
Eliz. .  . .  )"  This  Francis  Galliardet  was  perhaps  son  of  the  "Francoys 
Galuerdet,"  who  received  a  grant  of  Arms  in  1526,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VIII,  which  is  recorded  in  "Annotations  to  the  Visitation  of 
London,"  under  "Galiard,"  and  in  which  he  is  called  "natyf  of  Rhodes." 

The  Galiard  Coat-of-Arms  emblazoned  on  the  cover  of  this  Num- 
ber of  The  Journal  of  American  History  was  reproduced  from  a  paint- 
ing executed  in  accordance  with  an  engraving  accompanying  the  fol- 
lowing grant  of  Arms. 

"Grant  of  Arms  to  Francoys  Galuerdet,  1526. 
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"A  Tous  presens  et  advenir  quyces  p'ntes  L'res  verront  ou  oyront  Thomas  Hawley  al's 
Clarencieulx  principal  He  rault  et  Roy  d'armez  du  South  Est  &  West  de  ceste  Roiaulme 
d'angleterre  du  de  la  Rieure  de  Trent  anvers  le  Soveth  salut  anecq'  humble  reconvendacion 
Equite  veult  et  Raison  ordonne  que  les  hommes  verteux  et  de  notable  vie  soyent  en  p'petuelle 
memoire  come  ainsy  soil  que  francoys  Galuerdet  natyf  de  Rhodes  Receyveur  general  de 
1'hospitel  diet  St  Jehan  de  Jerl'm  en  Angleterre  gentilhomme  soit  desendu  d'ancienne  Lignee 
portant  armes  et  aussy  ait  longuenvent  continue  en  faitz  de  noblesse  et  pareillement  est 
desendu  de  parson  pere  et  de  par  sa  mere  cestas  cavoir  des  galiardes  et  de  Sorianske  Lequel 
francoys  a  espose  Jehanne  fille  de  Hector  Markeson  et  Symere  et  auoyent  ysseue  de  leur 
corps  cestascavoir  Guill'm  leur  filz  et  vne  fille  nomee  Marie  natif  d'angleterre  Lesquels  sont 
pareillement  desenduz  de  par  leur  et  pere  d'ancienne  et  noble  lignee  portant  Armes  come 
sensuyt.  Ascavoir  escartele  le  premier  d'asurvne  bende  entre  Trois  Roises  d'or  la  branche  syn- 
ople,  Le  ijd  quartier  de  geulz  vng  faucon  d'or  Les  sontes  d'argent.  Le  troisesme  d'argent  &  du 
verd  barre  de  six  pieces  sur  vng  chef  d'asur  trois  fleurs  delys  d'or  Le  quatesnve  quartier 
d'asur  vne  bende  d'argent  vng  Icon  resguardant  geulz  bordure  engreille  de  mesrrves  por  son 
Tymbre  theaulme  des  galiardes  Le  bras  d'ung  homme  tenant  en  la  main  vne  Rose  de  geules 
La  branche  de  Synople  la  manche  de  geulz  assiz  sur  vne  Torse  d'or  et  d'asur  mantle  vert 
double  d'argent  et  pre  Je  led'  Clarencieulx  Roy  d'armez  tesnvoigne  et  affirmeque  les  susdtes 
desenctz  d'armez  et  genelogie  sont  Les  Vrayes  Armes  de  ces  ancestres  vsees  et  occpustnvmeez. 
Sy  come  en  La  marge  ycy  depicte  plus  amplement  cy  demonstre  avoir  et  tenir  porle  d* 
ffrancoys  Galiardet  et  sa  dicte  posterite  avecq'  leur  difference  a  tous  iamais  et  en  tesnvoigne 
de  ce  Je  le  dy4  Cla.  Roy  d'armes  ay  signe  ces  p'ntes  de  ma  mayn  et  seelle  ycelles  avecq' 
leseau  de  mon  office  de  Roy  d'armez  ffaict  et  confirme  le  xvijme  Jorde  februer  1'an  de  ure 
Seigr  Jh'u  xp't  mil  v®  xxvj  et  1'an  dy  Regne  de  Roy  Henry  viijme  Le  xxvijme. 

A  translation  of  the  foregoing  document,  in  abstract,  will  give 
something  of  the  meaning  of  its  curious  mixture  of  old  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  heraldic  words,  some  of  which  are  abbreviated. 

"To  all  present  . . .  Thomas  Hawley  alias  Clarenceaux  principal  Herald  and  King  at 
Arms  of  the  South,  East  and  West  of  this  kingdom  of  England  . . .  greeting  . . .  recommenda- 
tion . . .  that  Francis  Galuerdet,  native  of  Rhodes,  Receiver  general  of  the  hospital  called  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  in  England,  (a)  gentleman  who  is  descended  from  an  ancient  line,  bearing 

arms descended  by  his  father  and  by  his  mother  . . .  from  the  Galiardes  and  de  Serianske. 

Which  Francis  has  married  Jehanne  daughter  of  Hector  Markeson  . . .   and  has  issue  

Guillaumt:  (William)  their  son  and  a  daughter  named  Marie  native  of  England.  These  are 
...  descended  ...  from  an  ancient  and  noble  line  bearing  Arms  as  follows....  The  first 
azure  (a)  bend  between  three  roses  of  gold  . . .  The  second  quarter  of  gules  (red)  a  falcon 
of  gold.  . . .  The  third  of  silver  and  of  green  bearing  six  pieces  on  a  chief  of  azure  three 
fleur  de  lis  of  gold.  The  fourth  quarter  of  azure  (on)  a  bend  of  silver  a  lion  regaurdant 

gules  (red)   (with)  a  bordure  engrailled  the  same  for of  the  Gailards.    The  arm  of  a 

man  holding  in  the  hand  a  rose  of  gules  ....  an  azure  mantle  green  . .  silver  and  proper 
(i.  e.,  the  natural  color)  I  ...  Clarenceaux  King  of  Arms,  testify  and  affirm  the  foregoing 
. . .  arms  and  genealogy  are  the  true  Arms  of  these  ancestors  ...  as  ...  here  shown  more 
amply  ...  to  have  and  hold  ....  by  Francis  Galiardet  and  his  said  posterity  . . .  and  in  tes- 
timony of  this  I,  the  said  Clarenceaux  King  at  Arms,  have  signed  these  patents  with  my  hand 
and  seal  . . .  with  the  seal  of  my  office  of  King  at  Arms  made  and  confirmed  the  xviith  day 

of  February  (in)  the  year  of  our  Lord   (one)  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-six 

and  the  year  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  viiith  the  twenty-eighth." 

Branches  descended  from  this  family  of  Galuerdet,  Gallard  (as 
the  name  appears  in  the  Herald's  Visitation  of  London),  or  Galiard, 
were  in  London,  and  County  Norfolk. 

The  following  are  Norfolk  wills : 

"Henry  Gallard,  citizen  of  Norwich.  Will  dat.  10  May,  1614;  pr.  8  July  1614  by  Marg* 
Gallard  the  relict.  Poor  of  Norwich  . . .  Poor  of  the  parish  where  I  dwell  . . .  To  my  wife 
Margaret  all  my  lands  and  tents,  in  Norwich  for  life,  remr  to  my  sons  Samuel  and  Josua 
Gallard.  My  son  Samuel  to  have  such  maintenance,  etc.,  as  my  brother-in-law  Mr  Edward 
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Barkeham  of  London,  Alderman,  and  my  son-in-law  Mr  Tho"  Crouche  of  Cornbury,  Co. 
Herts,  shall  appoint.  All  my  lands  and  tents,  in  Westleton,  Durshame,  and  Bliborough,  Co. 
Suff.,  to  my  son  Josua  Gallard  after  death  of  my  wife.  To  my  da.  Jane  Gallard  £300 
within  2  years  after  my  death  or  day  of  marriage,  and  to  my  da.  Mary  Gallard  £250  within  3 
years  of  my  death  or  at  her  day  of  marriage.  My  gandchild"  John,  Thomas,  Jane,  Sara,  and 
Margt  Crowch,  child  of  my  da.  Sarah  Crowch,  tio  each.  Freehold  and  copyhold  lands  in 
ffornsett,  co.  Norf.,  to  my  wife  and  her  heirs,  she  to  be  ex'trix.  The  aforesa  Mr  Edwa 
Barkeham  and  Mr  Tho8  Crowch  Overseers.  Witn.,  Rich  Toby,  Rob*  Gallard,  Tho"  Kinge, 
Alex"-  Lane,  Tho8  Steaner." 

"Margaret  Gallard,  widow,  late  wife  of  Henry  Gallard,  gent.  Will  dat.  19  March  1625; 
pr.  25  April  1625  by  Joshua  Gallard.  To  be  bur.  in  Church  or  Chancel  of  St.  George  of  Tomb- 
land  in  the  City  of  Norwich,  and  to  the  sa  church  40  s.  Lands  and  tents,  in  Norwich,  and  in 
fforncett  and  Bunwell,  co.  Norf.,  to  my  son  Josua  Gallard.  Small  bequests  to  the  prison- 
ers, poor,  etc.,  of  Norwich.  Poor  of  Southacre  10  s.  My  grandchild  Jane  Higham  £100  at 
age  of  21  or  marriage.  My  grandchild"  John,  Thomas,  Jane,  Sara,  and  Marg4  Crowche  £5 
each  at  age  of  21.  My  kinswoman  Elizth  Gallard  £8.  Mr"  Mary  Newhouse  . . .  Mri8  Bowne, 
late  wife  of  Dr  Bowne,  . . .  My  grandchild  Marg*  Wyer  £20  at  age  of  16.  My  son  Samuel 
Gallard  ....  lands  and  tents,  in  Norwich  ...  to  my  son  Josua,  then  the  said  Josua  to  be- 
come bound  to  my  loving  nephews  Sir  Edwa  Barkham,  BBar*,  and  M*  Rob4  Barkham  (sons  of 
Sir  Edwd  Barkham,  Kn't),  and  to  my  friend  Mr  ffrancis  Heyward  in  the  sum  of  £250  to  pay 
them  £40  yearly  . . .  Residue  to  my  son  Josua,  sole  ex'or.  Witnesses,  Jo.  Jermy,  Fra.  Hay- 
ward,  Tho.  Daynes." 

"John  Gallard  of  Norwich,  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Will  dat.  4  March  1621 ;  pr.  18  April  1622 
by  the  ex'ors  named  in  will.  Poor  of  Bunwell,  Carleton  Rode,  co.  Norf.,  and  of  St.  John  of 
Maddermarket  in  Norwich  40  s.  each  parish.  Mr  Hutchinson,  minister  of  Hapton,  and  Mr 
Hancock,  minister  of  Shottishanv  . . .  All  my  freehold  and  copyhold  lands  and  tents,  in  Carle- 
ton  Roade.  Bunwell  al's  Buckenham,  and  Tybbenham,  co.  Norf.,  to  my  sister  Elizth,  wife  of 
Wm  Stynnett,  and  in  default  of  issue  to  be  sold,  and  the  money  divided  amongst  the  children 
of  Hester  Buskard  my  mother,  now  wife  of  Edward  Buskard.  To  Anne  Buskard  and  Susan 
Buskard  da"  of  the  sa  Edward  and  Hester  Buskard  £20  each  at  ages  of  16.  To  Thos  Sayer 
and  his  sister  Hester  Sayer  £20  each.  To  my  mother  Hester  Buskard  20  nobles  yearly  for 
life.  John  and  Tho8  Baker  sons  of  Tho8  Baker  of  Norwich,  gent.,  . . .  Isaac  Dobson  . . . 
Sam1  Dobson  . . .  Joseph  Dobson  . . .  Samuel  Gallard  son  of  Rob1  Gallard  . . .  Roger  and  Wm 
Gallard  sons  of  Roger  Gallard  of  Hoopton,  co.  Norf.,  . . .  My  uncle  Holton  of  Bonwell  . . . 
My  uncle  Bullyn  of  Carleton  . . .  his  wife,  and  my  uncle-in-law  Walter  Dobson  of  Norwich 
...ex'ors.  Witn.  Duncone  Burnet,  Xp'ofer  Stynnett  of  Cambridge  ...  My  brother-in-law 
Wm  Stynnett  and  my  sister  Eliz"»  ffrancis  Cocke,  jun^,  Jo.  Plafford,  scr." 

The  foregoing  will  may  be  significant  because  of  the  mention  of 
the  names  of  William  Gallard,  John  Gallard,  Samuel  Gallard,  and 
Elizabeth  (Gallard)  Stynnett,  with  the  name  of  Walter  Dobson,  un- 
cle-in-law of  the  testator.  William  Gaylord,  a  lineage  from  whom  ap- 
pears below,  and  who  was  an  emigrant  to  Massachusetts,  later  settling 
at  Windsor,  Connecticut,  and  whose  name  often  appears  in  the  Colo- 
nial records  as  "Gallard,"  had  a  brother,  and  also  a  son,  named  John. 
He  also  had  sons,  William,  Samuel,  and  Walter,  and  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth. 

Among  the  surnames  of  other  early  emigrants  to  Massachusetts 
are  some  which  appear  in  the  above  will,  such  as  Hutchinson,  Hancock, 
and  Baker.  Also  the  "ffrancis  Cocke,  junr,"  who  was  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  will,  may  have  been  a  relative  of  the  famous  Francis 
Cooke,  the  passenger  on  the  Mayflower,  who  was  related  to  Sir  Fran- 
cis "Coke,"  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
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William  Gallard,  or  Gaylord,  first  of  one  family  of  the  name  in 
America,  was  born  in  1587.  There  is  tradition  of  his  birth  in  Exeter, 
Devonshire,  which  may  be  based  on  fact.  Another  supposition  is  that 
he  came  from  the  neighborhood  of  Dorchester,  in  Dorsetshire  (from 
which  locality  came  many  of  the  settlers  of  Dorchester,  Massachu- 
setts, in  whose  company  William  Gaylord  came  over).  Dorchester, 
Dorsetshire,  is  not  far  from  Exeter,  Devonshire,  while  Dorsetshire 
borders  on  Somersetshire,  where,  we  have  seen,  lived  one  Gaylord 
(Gaylard)  family.  But  there  appears  cause  to  think  that  William 
Gaylord  was  of  the  family  of  County  Norfolk,  whence  came  a  number 
of  the  settlers  of  Windsor,  Connecticut,  the  home  of  William  in 
America. 

The  following  will  is  that  of  John  Gallard,  "the  elder,"  of  Fun- 
denhall,  County  Norfolk.  There  appears  to  be  connection  between 
his  family  and  that  of  the  Somersetshire  branch.  His  wife  was 
"Christian,"  and  he  had  a  sister,  "Johane."  In  the  will  of  Lionel  Har- 
rison, of  Preston  Barnesey,  in  Yeovil,  Somersetshire,  dated  1562,  is 
mention  of  "Johan  &  Xtn  (i.  e.,  Christian)  Gaylard,  daughters  of  John 
Gaylord,  my  brother  in  law,"  and  "My  wife  Johan."  The  names  of 
Robert  and  of  Richard  Gaylard  also  appear  in  Somerset  records. 

"John  Gallard  the  elder  of  Fundenhall,  co.  Norf .,  yoeman.  Will  dat.  12  June  1591 ;  pr.  16 
Sept.  1591  by  Richd  Goodall,  nof  pub.,  proctor  for  Christian  Gallard  and  Michael  Whitfoote. 
To  be  burd  in  Fundenhall  Church,  and  for  my  funeral  sernvon  3  s.  4  d.  Poor  of  Fundenhall, 
Hapton,  fforncett  Marie  and  fforncett  Peter  10  s.  each  parish.  To  my  son  Roger  Gallard 
copyhold  lands  and  tents,  in  Fundenhall  and  Hapton.  My  kinsman  Tho8  Lincolne  £5.  To  my 
son  ffrancis  Gallard  at  age  of  18  freehold  and  copyhold  lands  in  Fundenhall,  remr  to  my  son 
Wm  Gallard.  To  my  wife  Christian  copyhold  and  freehold  lands  for  life,  and  after  her  de- 
cease to  my  grandchild  John  Gallard,  under  age  (son  of  my  son  John  Gallard,  deca),  remr 
o  my  son  Mylles  Gallard.  Lands,  etc.,  in  Watterfielde  in  Wymondham,  co.  Norf.,  to  my  ex- 
ors  for  15  years,  and  then  to  my  son  Robert  Gallard,  remr  to  my  son  Wm,  Lands,  etc.,  in  Car- 
leton  Rode,  Buckenham,  Tibbenham,  and  Bunwell  to  my  ex'ors  for  6  years,  and  then  to  my  son 
Richard  Gallard,  remr  to  my  son  Francis.  Lands  in  Tharston  to  my  son  Wm  Gallarde,  and 
also  ^250  at  age  of  22.  To  my  son  Milles  Gallarde  £100  in  1592.  To  my  son  ffrancis  Gallarde 
£200  at  age  of  22.  To  my  da"  Margaret  and  Agnes  i  too  each  at  age  of  21,  whereof  ^30  each 
is  in  discharge  of  legacies  given  them  by  their  grandfather  John  Skarndell.  To  Mr  Edmond 
Knyvett  son  of  Mrs  Jane  Knyvett  of  Ashwellthorpe  £5.  Children  of  my  sister  Johne  20  s. 
each.  My  brother-in-law  Bennet  Botye  and  his  wife,  my  sister  Johane,  a  Starr  Royall  each. 
Thomas  Burges.  John  Browne  son  of  Rob1  Browne  of  Tackelneston  a  starr  Royall.  Mar- 
garet, Henry,  and  Richd  Lincolne,  child"  of  Emme  Lincolne  20  s.  each.  My  grandson  John 
Gallard  son  of  my  son  Roger  Gallard  20  s.  at  age  of  16.  My  grandchild  Michael  Whightfoote 
20  s.  at  age  of  16.  My  wife  Christian  and  my  son-in-law  Michael  Whightfoote  ex'ors.  Wit- 
nesses, John  Chapman,  Edmond  Cocke,  John  Hayward,  Rob*  Crask." 

The  maker  of  the  above  will,  John  Gallard,  the  elder,  of  Funden- 
hall, County  Norfolk,  is  evidently  nearly  related  to  the  maker  of  the 
preceding  will,  John  Gallard,  of  Norwich,  in  the  same  County.  In  the 
will  of  the  latter  there  is  mention  of  "Roger  and  Wm.  Gallard,  sons  of 
Roger  Gallard,  of  Hoopton,  co.  Norf."  This  is  evidently  the  Roger 
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Gallard,  son  of  John,  of  Fundenhall,  who  received  from  his  father 
"lands  and  tents,  (i.  e.,  tenements)  in  Fundenhall  and  Hapton" 
("Hoopton").  Also  both  testators  had  property  at  Carleton  "Rode" 
(Road),  and  at  "Bunwell,"  "Buckenham,"  and  "Tibbenham,"  County 
Norfolk.  The  will  of  John,  of  Norwich,  also  mentions  "Samuel  Gal- 
lard,  son  of  Rob'  Gallard,"  this  Robert  probably  being  the  Robert,  son 
of  John  of  Fundenhall,  mentioned  in  his  father's  will.  One  of  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  will  of  the  John  Gallard  of  Norwich  was  "f  f  rancis  Cocke, 
junr,"  and  among  those  who  witnessed  the  will  of  John  Gallard,  "the 
elder,"  of  Fundenhall,  was  "Edmond  Cocke,"  the  three  others  being 
Robert  Crask,  John  Chapman,  and  John  Hayward,  the  last-named  sur- 
names, Chapman  and  Hayward,  being  the  same  as  those  of  families 
which  were  in  Massachusetts  at  an  early  period. 

From  the  dates  of  the  two  wills,  that  of  John  Gallard  of  Funden- 
hall, in  1591,  and  of  John  Gallard  of  Norwich,  in  1621,  it  is  probable 
that  the  William  Gallard,  mentioned  in  the  will  of  the  latter,  as  son  of 
Roger  Gallard,  was  the  nephew  of  William  Gallard,  son  of  John  of 
Fundenhall,  being  the  son  of  his  brother,  Roger.  At  the  date  of  the 
will  of  John  of  Fundenhall,  1591,  his  son,  William,  was  not  yet  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  as  he  and  his  brother,  Francis,  receive  bequests  to  be 
given  them  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 

William  Gaylord,  or  Gallard,  the  emigrant,  was  born  in  1587,  ac- 
cording to  Colonial  records,  going  to  America  in  1630,  with  his  family, 
consisting  of  a  wife  and  his  sons,  William,  Walter,  Samuel,  and  John, 
and  a  daughter,  Elizabeth.  These  children  were  nearly  of  adult  age. 
His  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Richard  Birge  (or  Burgis,  or  Bur- 
ges,  as  the  name  appears  in  some  records),  in  1641.  (In  this  connec- 
tion, note  the  mention  of  "Thomas  Burges"  in  the  will  of  John  Gallard 
of  Fundenhall,  County  Norfolk). 

Thus,  the  William  Gallard,  son  of  John  Gallard  of  Fundenhall, 
would  be  of  the  right  date  to  have  been  the  William  Gallard  (or  Gay- 
lord)  who  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in  1630. 

The  relationship  of  John  Gallard  of  Fundenhall  with  the  Lincoln 
family  is  interesting.  He  mentions  in  his  will,  "my  kinsman  Thomas 
Lincoln."  Among  the  early  emigrants  to  Massachusetts  was  Thomas 
Lincoln,  and  his  brothers,  Daniel  and  Samuel,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
ancestor  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  were  the  sons  of  Ed- 
ward Lincoln,  of  Hingham,  County  Norfolk,  who  was  the  eldest  son 
and  heir  of  Richard,  who  was  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Robert  Lincoln. 
The  will  of  the  foregoing  Richard  Lincoln  is  preserved  in  the  Crown 
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Registry  at  Norwich,  County  Norfolk.     It  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
"Richard  Lincoln"  appears  in  the  will  of  John  Gallard. 

The  following  lineage  has  been  traced  from  William  Gaylord, 
American  colonist : 

1.  William  Gaylord  was  born  in  or  about  1587 ;  came  to  Dorchester,  Massachusetts  in 
1630;  removed  to  Windsor,  Connecticut,  where  he  died,  July  20,  1673.     His  wife's  name  is 
unknown,  but  she  died  at  Windsor,  June  20,  1657. 

2.  Samuel  Gaylord,  son  of  William,  the  colonist,  came  over  with  his  father  in  1630,  and 
accompanied  him  to  Windsor,  Connecticut.     He  married,  December  4,  1646,  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  George  Hull. 

3.  Mary  Gaylord,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Hull)  Gaylord,  was  born  Novem- 
ber 10,  1649,  and  married,  July  14,  1670,  Joseph  Griswold,  born  at  Windsor,  March  12,  1647, 
the  son  of  Edward  Griswold. 

4.  Francis  Griswold,  their  son,  married  Abigail  Colton. 

5.  Anna  Griswold,  daughter  of  the  preceding,  was  born  July  29,  1716,  and  married  at 
Windsor,  April  23,  1735,  Gideon  Moore,  born  about  1710,  at  Simsbury,  Connecticut,  son  of 
Jonathan  Moore,  and  grandson  of  Andrew  Moore. 

6.  Charles  Moore,  son  of  Gideon  and  Anna  (Griswold)  Moore,  was  born  September  21, 
1741 ;  died  in  1827,  at  Northumberland,  Saratoga  County,  New  York ;  married  in  1770,  Esther 
Bidwell,  born  at  Canaan,  Connecticut,  May  6,  1750,  the  daughter  of  Captain  David  Bidwell. 

7.  Charles  Moore,  Junior,  son  of  Charles  and  Esther  (Bidwell)  Moore,  was  born  Sep- 
tember 30,  1783;  died  in  Northumberland,  New  York,  December  23,  1846;  married  Uretta 
Vernon,  born  near  White  Creek,  Washington  County,  New  York,  February  3,  1786,  who 
died  February  2,  1855. 

8.  Ransom  Baldwin  Moore,  son  of  Charles  and  Uretta  (Vernon)  Moore,  was  born  at 
Stillwater,  Saratoga  County,  New  York,  November  7,  1818 ;  died  May  26,  1880 ;  married,  Oc- 
tober 22,  1845,  Elizabeth  Ann  Winne,  born  February  4,  1827,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Marie 
(Vanderheyden)  Winne. 

9.  Mary  Catherine  Moore,  daughter  of  Ransom  Baldwin  and  Elizabeth  Ann   (Winne) 
Moore,  married,  first,  Craig  Adams  Marsh,  and,  second,  Orville  T.  Waring. 
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In  this  church  Alice  Gaylord  was  baptized,  May  10,  1594,  and  here  she  married  Richard  Treat, 

April  27,  1616. 
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|O  judge  by  many  utterances,   the   race-basis   of   the 
founders  of  the  United  States  is  still  little  known. 

The  terms  "Norse-Saxon"  is  used  here  to  express 
more  definitely  "English"  plus  the  branch  north  of 
the  Scotch  border;  or  the  "Anglo-Saxon  race"  plus 
its  Norman  relatives  ;  a  coalescence  of  the  Norse  and 
the  Low  German  peoples  who  settled  Great  Britain. 

When  the  Roman  government  was  obliged  to  withdraw  its  mili- 
tary forces  from  the  protection  of  Britain  to  the  protection  of  Rome, 
—  mainly  407-410  A.  D.,  but  completely  before  430,  —  it  left  un- 
guarded the  two  walls  built  to  keep  out  the  Pictish  and  Scottish  raids 
from  the  north  :  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  'built  across  England  from  the 
Tyne  to  the  Sol  way,  seventy  miles,  built  122  A.  D.  ;  and  the  wall  of 
Antoninus,  across  Scotland  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Clyde,  thirty-seven  miles,  built  142  A.  D.  The  Saxon  confederation 
from  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine  having  begun  to  make  raids,  the 
first  mentioned  being  in  364,  the  Romans  had  built  nine  forts  on  the 
coast  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  northern  Norfolk,  as  they  are 
now  named,  calling  that  strip  the  Litus  Saxonicum  or  "Saxon  Shore." 
They  left  also  what  we  should  call  "trunk  lines"  of  stone:  Ermine 
Street,  the  longest,  running  from  London  northerly,  but  east  of  the 
centre  of  northern  England,  through  Lincoln  and  York  to  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  ;  Watling  Street,  from  London  northwestward  to  Wroxeter 
and  Chester,  connecting  there  with  a  branch  from  Ermine  Street  run- 
ning to  Carnarvon  in  Wales;  the  Fosse  Way,  connecting  Lincoln 
with  Exeter  in  southwestern  England  ;  and  a  few  other  branches.  On 
these  roads  were  the  Roman  towns,  usually  fortified,  and  obtaining 
their  importance  in  most  cases  as  strongholds,  as  indicated  by  English 
derivatives  of  the  Latin  castrum,  a  fortified  camp,  incorporated  in 
their  names  :  as  Chester,  Doncaster,  Gloucester,  Leicester,  Worcester, 
and  Wroxeter,  among  the  twenty-eight  "cities"  reported  by  Gildas  in 
the  Sixth  Century,  and  named  by  Nennius. 
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The  only  rich  (agriculturally)  and  populous  Roman  settlements 
were  thus  guarded:  the  valley  of  the  Humber  by  the  two  walls,  the 
fortified  capital,  York,  and  the  forts  on  the  roads  leading  to  it;  the 
southeast  coast,  particularly  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  south- 
ward guarding  the  prosperous  farm  region  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames 
which  had  already  begun  to  export  farm  products  through  London  to 
Gaul ;  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  guarded  by  fortified  towns  on  the  roads 
leading  thither.  Outside  of  the  towns  on  the  roads,  England  was  a 
wild  or  half-reclaimed  wilderness,  compared  by  Green1  to  Poland  or 
Russia;  where,  in  natural  openings  amid  immense  forests  (such  as 
Andreda's  Weald,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  in  Sussex), 
half-wild  clans  lived  under  their  clan-chiefs,  and  according  to  their 
primitive  customs. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  the  Britons  of  the  towns  in  the 
vicinity  of  London  called  in  the  Jutes  in  449,  to  aid  in  repelling  the 
Picts  and  Scots  who  had  broken  through  the  northern  walls  and  were 
rushing  eagerly  for  the  rich  plunder  of  the  Thames  valley.  To  the 
Britons,  evidently,  a  small  band,  though  of  stout  fighters,  whose 
homes  and  kindred  were  across  the  North  Sea,  appeared  far  less  dan- 
gerous than  a  great  horde  of  Picts  and  Scots  on  the  same  island  with 
themselves  and  liable  to  swoop  down  at  any  moment;  since,  though 
repeatedly  temporarily  repelled  for  thirty  years,  they  continued  raid- 
ing farther  and  farther  to  the  south.  The  Britons,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Jutes,  held  off  the  Picts;  but  thereby  the  latter  perceived  their  own 
value,  and  were  not  content  to  be  restricted  to  the  little  island  of  Thanet, 
which  had  been  granted  them  the  first  winter,  but  pushed  into  the 
neighboring  parts  of  Kent.  The  Pict  danger  being  at  length  removed, 
the  differences  between  the  Britons  and  Jutes  came  to  battle  in  455, 
and  by  a  final  victory  in  473  the  latter  obtained  Kent. 

Meanwhile,  from  465  on,  small  numbers  of  Saxons  from  Holstein 
and  northern  Hanover,  appeared  on  the  southern  coast  near  the  Jutes' 
settlements.  The  progress  of  the  Saxons  was  slow,  but  in  477  they 
besieged  the  Britons  on  the  fortress  of  Anderida,  now  Pevensey,  which 
they  finally  took,  slew  the  garrison  which  blocked  their  way,  and  in 
479  were  in  possession  of  Sussex  (Suth-Seaxe  or  land  of  the  South 
Saxons).  Other  Saxons  settled  about  the  same  time  in  Essex  (East 
Seaxe),  north  of  the  lower  Thames.  A  larger  body  of  Saxons,  bearing 
the  tribe-name  Gewissas,  arrived  in  495  in  Hampshire,  and,  like  their 
predecessors,  by  persistent  pushing  and  hammering,  spread  north- 

1.     J.  R.  Green,  The  Making  of  England,  pages  8-12. 
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ward  to  the  Thames  and  westward  thence  to  Bristol  Channel  and  on 
nearly  to  Cornwall,  forming  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  (West  Seaxe 
or  West  Saxons).  In  530  they  won  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  their  allies, 
the  Jutes;  in  552  they  had  won  as  far  west  as  Sarum  (Salisbury)  ;  in 
556  to  Marlborough  Downs  and  north  to  the  Thames;  and  their  last 
push,  571,  gave  them  Oxfordshire,  Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire, 
West  Gloucestershire,  and  Worcestershire.  Won  bit  by  bit  from  the 
Britons  by  a  small  army  in  a  stubborn  fight  lasting  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  it  was  the  most  thorough  and  complete  of  Germanic  conquests ; 
not  by  general  slaughter,  but  by  repeated  blows  of  the  Saxons  and  cor- 
responding retreats  by  the  British,  since  the  Saxons  would  not  retreat. 
Gildas,  himself  a  Briton,  gives  no  hint  of  the  existence  of  a  Briton  on 
the  conquered  territory  reduced  to  servitude  except  in  one  surrender.1 
The  Roman  language  and  Roman  law,  the  British  language  and  cus- 
toms, and  the  Christian  religion  had  wholly  vanished  from  the  land. 

The  Angles  of  Sleswick  (where  there  is  still  a  district,  Angelin), 
first  appeared  on  the  east  coast  about  455 ;  and  established  the  king- 
dom of  East  Anglia  in  519;  later  in  two  provinces,  the  North-folc 
(Norfolk)  and  the  Suth-folc  (Suffolk);  another  division  settling  in 
Lincolnshire;  south  and  southwest  of,  these  the  Middle  and  South 
Angles;  and  north  the  Gainas,  to  the  Humber  river.  These  latter 
divisions  spread  westward  to  Wales,  and  united  with  their  countrymen 
next  to  the  Welsh  border,  to  form  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  (from 
mearc,  a  frontier;  later  we  find  the  borderland  called  the  Welsh 
Marches).  The  tract  north  of  the  Humber,  nearly  to  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  and  in  width  about  half  across  this  part  of  England,  was  also 
settled  by  Angles,  and  called  Northumbria.  The  Angles  thus  had 
a  much  larger  territory  than  the  Saxons,  and  gave  their  name  to  the 
language,  Aenglisc,  now  English.  The  Greek  Procopius  uses  Phris- 
sones  instead  of  Saxons,  writing  in  the  Sixth  Century,  and  Bede,  the 
Englishman,  about  700,  also  mentions  the  Frisians  among  the  Ger- 
manic conquerors  of  Britain.  At  that  time  they  occupied  the  coast  of 
the  Netherlands  from  the  Rhine  eastward  to  the  Saxons.  Their  lan- 
guage was  in  some  respects  like  the  Norse ;  in  others,  like  the  Saxon. 

In  800,  England,  except  Cornwall,  a  narrow  strip  along  the  Welsh 
border,  and  the  kingdom  of  Strath-Clyde,  which  became  tributary  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  in  the  Tenth  Century,  was  wholly  English. 
The  southern  part  of  Strath-Clyde  became  incorporated  with  England 
soon  after  noo,  and  is  now  the  County  of  Cumberland.  The  rest  by 

1.     J.  R.  Green,  The  Making  of  England,  pages  130-140. 
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degrees  became  part  of  Lowland  Scotland,  where  we  find  a  Thirteenth 
Century  mention  of  the  "Laws  of  the  Bretts  and  Scotts,"  and  probably 
the  last  use  of  the  old  name  of  the  Britons  as  a  living  name  (Anglo- 
Saxon  Brettas)  in  1305  when  Edward  I  ordered  these  laws  abolished. 

The  same  cause  which  probably  brought  the  first  Jutes  to  Eng- 
land, namely,  lack  of  farming  land,  brought  the  Vikings,  Northmen 
of  Heretha  Land  (Hardeland  in  Jutland),  to  its  shores  in  three  ships 
in  787,  and  in  793-4  to  ravage  the  shore  of  Northumbria.  Vikings 
descended  on  the  North  of  Ireland  in  828,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
west  of  Cornwall ;  and  in  837  they  issued  from  Ulster  to  plant  Dublin, 
Waterford,  Limerick,  and  Cork,  and  to  attack  Wessex.  The  next  year 
others  attacked  East  Anglia  and  Kent;  and  in  851  London  and  Ro- 
chester, three  hundred  and  fifty  pirate  ships  under  the  Norwegian, 
Olaf  the  Fair,  pillaging  London.  He,  with  his  Danes,  in  852,  went 
to  Ireland,  and  the  Vikings  there  submitted  to  him  in  856,  and  he  made 
Dublin  the  centre  of  the  Ostmen,  who,  with  Ivar's  forces,  attacked 
East  Anglia  in  866,  seized  York,  and  laid  Northumbria  and  Mercia 
under  tribute.  In  871  Ethelred  and  Alfred  the  Great  met  these  forces 
in  battle,  Ethelred  being  killed,  and  Alfred  forced  to  make  a  truce. 
In  874  the  Danes  took  possession  of  Mercia ;  and  in  876  Ostmen  from 
every  quarter,  with  Guthrum,  came  down  upon  Wessex,  and  Alfred 
retired  to  Athelney  for  three  months,  secretly  to  collect  forces,  with 
which  he  defeated  the  Danes  in  878;  but  by  treaty  granting  to  them 
northeastern  and  the  eastern  half  of  central  England,  from  the 
Thames  to  the  Tees  river.  Their  territory  was  called  the  Danelagh,1 
and  had  Danish  rulers  until  958,  while  Danish  kings,  Canute  and  his 
sons,  ruled  all  England  from  1016  to  1042. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  the  last  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  line,  ruled 
from  1042  until  his  death  in  January,  1066.  His  wife's  brother, 
Harold,  was  overthrown  by  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  Normans, 
mainly  Norwegian  in  origin,  with  Danish  and  Swedish  mixture.  These 
Normans  formed  an  over-layer  and  upper  class,  but  were  essentially 
of  the  same  race  as  the  underlayers  so  far  as  England  north  of  the 
Thames  is  concerned,  and  even  beyond  the  Scottish  border. 

This  Norse- Saxon  race  is  the  race  which  settled  the  English 
colonies  in  America ;  and  with  a  small  element  of  their  near  kin  on  the 
Saxon  side,  from  the  Netherlands,  in  the  lower  half  of  the  Hudson 
valley  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  and  a  smaller  element  of 
French  in  South  Carolina,  in  New  Rochelle,  and  New  Paltz,  New 

1.     J.  R.  Green,  The  Conquest  of  England,   pages  64-129. 
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York,  and  isolated  families  in  Boston,  made  up  the  population  of  those 
colonies  for  the  first  one  hundred  years  after  settlement. 

Of  New  England,  James  Savage,  who  bestowed  twenty  years  of 
extraordinary  industry  and  research  to  his  "Genealogical  Dictionary 
of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England,"  writes :  "From  long  and  care- 
ful research  I  have  judged  the  proportion  of  the  whole  number  living 
here  in  1775,  that  deduce  their  origin  from  the  kingdom  of  England 
(excluding  Wales)  to  exceed  98  in  a  hundred;  hardly  more  than  3  in 
1000  of  Scotch  ancestry;  Dutch  from  New  York  less  than  2  in  1000; 
Irish  something  less ;  Germany,  Italy,  Sweden,  Spain,  Africa,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  together,  did  not  outnumber  the  Scotch."  This 
estimate,  based  on  minute  research  which  combed  the  population  of 
New  England  for  the  first  three  generations  as  with  a  fine-toothed 
comb,  properly  includes  Long  Island,  except  the  five  Dutch  villages 
at  the  extreme  western  end,  all  now  included  in  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn ;  for  Long  Island  was  settled  from  New  England  during  the  period 
covered,  and  as  far  west  as  Oyster  Bay  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Connecticut  before  Charles  II  misappropriated  in  1664  to  his  brother, 
what  he  had  previously  granted  to  Connecticut  by  charter,  on  Long 
Island.  Connecticut  also  settled  more  thanthalf  of  Westchester  County. 
The  population  of  New  Netherland  at  its  surrender  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  1664,  is  estimated  at  from  7,000  to  10,000,  of  several  nation- 
alities; perhaps  6,000  Dutch;  of  New  England  at  the  same  time, 
50,000;  Virginia,  35,000;  Maryland,  15,000.  The  Holland  Documents 
(volumes  i  and  2  of  the  Documents  Relating  to  the  History  of  New 
York),  show  the  English  increasing  to  preponderance  in  the  Stuy- 
vesant  government,  he  depending  upon  them  to  support  his  measures 
more  than  on  the  Dutch  settlers,  whom  they  actually  approached 
in  numbers  before  the  surrender  to  the  Duke  of  York  in  I664;1 
and  the  Dutch  report  on  their  recapture  of  the  province  fewer 
Dutch  in  1674  than  there  were  supposed  to  be  in  1664,  namely,  6,000  ;* 
numbers  having  departed :  two  ships  to  Jamestown,  South  Carolina.8 
The  gain  from  Stuyvesant's  time  on,  was  English;  so  that  of  the 
340,120  population  in  1790,  taking  as  a  guide  by  the  way,  the  muster- 
rolls  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  on  which  from  March,  1758,  to 
the  end  of  the  war,  the  birthplace  of  each  man  enlisted  is  given,  the 
English  stock  (English-born,  New  England  born,  or  born  of  New 

1.  Prof.  F.  B.  Dexter,  Estimate  of  Population,  In  Proc.  of  Amer.  Antlg.  Soc.  New 
Ser.,  v.  5,  p.  33. 

2.  Van  Rensselaer,  Hist,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  v.  2,  p.  141. 

3.  Ramsay,  s.  c.  vol.  1,  p.  4. 
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York  English)  decidedly  outnumbered  the  Dutch  stock,  and  appar- 
ently all  others  combined.  Ethnologically,  the  United  Netherlands 
represented  by  the  West  India  Company  was  for  the  most  part  the 
country  of  the  Frisians  and  the  Saxons,  identical  with  the  Frisian  and 
Saxon  elements  in  England. 

A  larger  element,  about  nine-tenths  of  which  was  related  to  the 
English  on  the  Norse  side,  began  immigration  in  a  small  way  from 
Ulster,  Ireland,  1680-1700;  and  was  represented  by  four  churches  in 
the  first  American  Presbytery,  organized  at  Philadelphia  in  1706, 
and  by  four  Presbyteries  in  the  first  synod,  Philadelphia,  1716.  Phil- 
adelphia presbytery  had  six  ministers  and  churches  represented; 
Newcastle,  6;  Snow  Hill,  Maryland,  3;  Long  Island,  2.  In  1718,  five 
ships  brought  about  800,  as  estimated,  to  Boston,  most  of  whom  set- 
tled in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine;  but  the  Ulster  immigration  was 
mainly  by  the  port  of  Philadelphia;  through  which  from  1729  to  1750 
it  is  estimated  about  12,000  yearly  arrived;  thence  they  spread  in  the 
Allegheny  region  southward  in  Pennsylvania,  western  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  where  they  met  others  coming  through 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Another  wave  ceased  about  1773  on  the 
approach  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  At  that  period,  Charles  A. 
Hanna,  in  his  "Scotch-Irish,"  judging  by  the  number  of  Presbyterian 
churches  and  settlements,  of  which  he  has  made  an  apparently  ex- 
haustive list,  estimates  410,000  in  the  Thirteen  colonies.  But  the 
census  of  1790,  especially  for  North  and  South  Carolina,  does  not 
indicate  so  many  as  he  estimates  (65,000  and  45,000),  and  likely  the 
same  applies  to  Virginia,  of  which  the  schedules  were  burned;  and 
considering  the  rugged  nature  of  the  region  which  they  settled,  and  its 
limitations  for  providing  subsistence  then  as  now,  as  unfavorable  to 
natural  increase;  the  cessation  of  immigration  from  1773  to  1784, 
and  immigration  from  1783  to  1794  only  about  4,000  a  year,  the  size 
of  most  of  the  congregations  must  have  been  small,  and  it  seems  safer 
to  estimate  the  total  at  the  time  of  the  first  census  under  500,000. 

As  to  the  racial  nature  of  this  immigration,  it  is  that  required  by 
the  "Collection  of  Such  Orders  and  Conditions  as  are  to  be  observed 
by  the  Undertakers  upon  the  Distribution  and  Plantation  of  Escheated 
Lands  in  Ulster,"  received  by  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  from  the 
English  Government,  March  6,  1608-9,  and  quoted  by  Hanna,  vol.  2, 
page  340,  from  Harris'  Hibernica,  pages  123-130:  "Secondly,  the 
Persons  of  the  Undertakers  of  the  several  proportions  shall  be  of 
three  sorts,  viz. :  I.  English  or  Scottish,  as  well  servitors  as  other, 
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who  are  to  plant  their  portions  with  English  or  inland  Scottish  in- 
habitants." The  term  "inland"  has  given  place  to  the  more  appropriate 
one  of  "Lowland,"  as  descriptive  of  those  Scots  who  come  principally 
from  counties  Wigtown,  Kirkcudbright,  Ayr,  Renfrew,  Dumfries, 
Lanark,  and  Dumbarton.  The  object  was  expressly  to  leave  out  the 
Highlanders,  who  lived  in  the  same  manner  as  the  native  Hibernians, 
and  in  a  previous  immigration  had  allied  themselves  with  the  latter; 
and  to  substitute  Lowlanders,  who  lived  after  the  English  manner, 
and  were  practically  of  the  same  blood  as  their  neighbors  across  the 
English  border.  Nevertheless,  some  Highlanders  had  already  gone 
to  Antrim  and  Down  in  Montgomery's  emigration,  1605,  and  in  small 
groups  at  other  times.  Hence  we  find  a  sprinkling  among  the  Ulster 
emigrants  to  the  thirteen  colonies ;  but  an  examination  of  all  available 
Pennsylvania  Revolutionary  muster-rolls,  lists  of  settlers,  records  of 
marriages,  etc.,  indicates  less  than  one  Highlander  among  ten  Ulster- 
men;  usually  distinguished  by  the  prefix  Mac — ,  Me — ,  in  his  name. 
The  Hibernians  among  them  are  rare;  in  the  Londonderry,  New 
Hampshire  colony,  the  largest  in  New  England,  one  man,  and  the 
wife  of  J.  Gray.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  hatred  of  the  native 
against  his  supplanter  in  holding  the  Ulster  lands ;  in  the  "Plantation" 
of  Ulster,  the  Scots  took  a  much  larger  and  more  successful  part  than 
the  English.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scot  looked  down  on  the  native 
and  his  religion.  It  was  regularly  taken  for  granted  by  the  Scot  that 
every  native  Irishman  was  a  Catholic ;  as  in  the  letter  of  Rev.  James 
MacGregor,  pastor  at  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  to  Governor 
Shute,  in  which  he  complains:  "We  are  called  Irish,  though  we  ad- 
ventured our  all  against  the  Papists1,"  referring  to  siding  with  William 
III  against  James  II.  The  returns  of  Rev.  John  Carroll,  first  vicar- 
general  of  the  United  States  a  little  before  the  first  census,  was  7,000 
Catholics  in  Pennsylvania,  1,500  for  all  the  other  States  except  Mary- 
land, mainly  Highland  Scots;  and  for  Maryland,  founded  for  Cath- 
olics of  all  races,  16,000',  allowing  for  English,  Germans,  blacks  and 
Indians  who  were  Catholics,  there  could  not  have  been  more  than 
20,000  Hibernians  included. 

The  other  principal  racial  element  in  colonial  times  was  the  Ger- 
man. In  1683  its  immigration  had  its  small  beginning,  when  thirteen 
families  from  Crefeld,  near  the  Netherlands,  founded  Germantown, 
now  a  part  of  Philadelphia.  In  1695  Kelpius  brought  Pietists  to  the 

1.  Belknap,    Hist,    of   N.   H.,   vol.    3,   p.    346. 

2.  McClintock  &  Strong,  Blbl.,  Theol.,  Eccl.,  Cycl.  Art.  R.  C.  Church. 
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vicinity,  and  in  1719,  Bunkers  settled  at  Germantown.  In  1710  the 
emigration  of  the  Palatine  Germans,  so  called  because  they  came  from 
the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  lying  mostly  between  Speyer  (Spires) 
and  Mainz  (Mayence),  opened  with  the  bringing  of  ten  ships  by 
Governor  Robert  Hunter  to  New  York  with  3,304  Palatines,  of  whom 
470  died  on  the  long  and  stormy  voyage,  mostly  of  ship  fever;  250 
died  after  arrival;  357  remained  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity;  and 
2,227  were  taken  up  the  Hudson  to  "East  Camp"  in  Livingston  Manor, 
and  "West  Camp"  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  now  in  the  township 
of  Saugerties.  Their  ministers,  Kocherthal  (who  had  brought  fifty- 
five  persons  in  1709)  and  Haeger,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  took 
a  census  of  the  Palatines  in  New  York  province  in  1718,  and  returned 
394  families  numbering  1,601  persons,  besides  widows  and  orphans; 
the  largest  settlement  being  Schoharie,  with  170  families  and  680 
persons;  in  New  York  city  and  vicinity,  thirty  families  numbering 
150  persons;  Rhinebeck,  thirty-five  families,  with  140  persons;  Kings- 
ton (Sopes),  ten  families  with  forty  persons;  359  persons  at  four 
villages  at  the  Manor;  and  232  at  five  villages  about  West  Camp.1 
One  more  ship,  the  last  to  bring  Palatines  to  New  York  province, 
came  in  1722.  Cobb  (Story  of  the  Palatines)  estimates  the  total  with 
this  addition  at  2,500;  but  about  500  left  in  1723  and  1728  for  Tulpe- 
hocken,  Pennsylvania,  via  the  Susquehannah.  From  the  records,  the 
death  rate  exceeded  the  birth  rate  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
estimate;  many  of  the  causes  of  such  mortality  continued  to  operate; 
such  an  extreme  poverty,  lack  of  proper  food,  clothing,  and  care  of 
health  needed  especially  during  the  severe  and  snowy  winters;  and  in 
the  French  and  Indian  war,  as  well  as  the  Revolution,  their  settle- 
ments, small  in  population,  were  the  most  exposed  to  the  invader,  and 
lost  heavily;  besides  the  disadvantages  of  segregating  their  settle- 
ments, and  retaining  their  native  Franconian  tongue  for  generations. 
Smollett  notes  at  the  time  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  "very  few, 
even  of  those  born  there  have  yet  learned  to  speak  the  English  tongue ; 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  bring  over  and  grant  commissions  to  several 
German  and  Swiss  officers,"2  in  order  that  they  might  serve  against 
the  Indians;  and  in  Stone  Arabia  (in  1773  called  Palatine),  the  speech 
was  exclusively  German  until  the  arrival  of  the  first  English  school 
teacher  in  1782.  Brown  in  his  Brief  Sketch3  makes  the  only  mention 

1.  Doc.  Rel.  to  Col.  Hist,  of  N.  Y.,  v.  5,  p.  615. 

2.  Smollett,  Hist,  of  England,  v.  3,  p.  214. 

3.  J.  M.  Brown,  Brief  Sketch,  &  Kaupp,  Geschlchte  d.  Deutschen  Einwancerung 
in  Amerlka,  v.   1,  p.   281. 
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of  addition  to  the  Palatines  after  1722;  that  in  the  fall  of  1753  about 
one  hundred  immigrants  from  Baden  joined  the  900  inhabitants  (125 
families)  at  Schoharie.  This  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  families 
is  explained,  in  that  Stone  Arabia  in  1723  and  German  Flats  in  1725 
are  reckoned  to  have  taken  about  300  persons  each  from  Schoharie. 
Though  the  town  tract  in  1790  contained  the  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Schoharie  County  formed  in  1795,  it  had  only  1,921 
whites,  among  whom  the  Dutch  and  English  who  had  contested  the 
land  with  them  from  the  first,  outnumbered  the  Palatines  more  than 
two  to  one.  The  Rhinebeck-Beekman  branch  from  the  Manor  started 
with  thirty-five  families  and  had  but  about  one  hundred  families,  or 
about  500  Palatines  in  1790;  but  the  parent  had  spread  into  Livingston, 
Clermont  and  Germantown,  with  approximately  1,200  Palatines  in 
Columbia  county  in  1790,  from  sixty-three  families  remaining  there 
at  the  division  in  1715.  In  the  old  Montgomery  county,  of  1,287  whites 
at  German  Flats,  about  680  were  Palatines;  of  1,517  whites  at  Her- 
kimer,  about  600  were  Palatines;  in  Palatine,  of  3,212  whites  about 
1,200  were  Palatines;  in  Canajoharie,  of  6,060  whites,  about  1,150 
were  Palatines;  in  Caughnawaga,  of  4,261  inhabitants,  about  200  were 
Palatines  in  1790'.  There  were  a  few  elsewhere  in  the  region;  but 
the  New  Englanders  began  to  rush  in  from  1781  on,  in  the  valley 
where  they  had  fought  side  by  side  with  the  Palatines ;  so  fertile  was 
it,  compared  with  most  of  New  England.  The  thirty  families  of  New 
York  city,  1718,  to  judge  by  the  increase  rate  in  the  other  Palatine 
towns,  would  be  600  persons  in  1790;  and  farming  being  the  funda- 
mental occupation  of  the  Palatines,  as  shown  by  Queen  Anne's  census 
of  occupation  of  more  than  6,000,  and  by  their  well  known  custom 
here,  would  contribute  little  to  the  growth  of  cities ;  yet  the  enlistments 
of  1758-1764'  show  that  there  was  a  small  addition  of  persons  born  in 
Germany  or  Switzerland;  perhaps  2,000  by  1790.  To  the  total  thus 
far  of  8,750,  the  scattering  may  bring  the  number  up  to  10,000  for  the 
State  in  the  first  census. 

There  were  two  small  attempts  at  settlement  of  Germans  in  New 
England,  at  Waldoboro,  Maine,  and  Braintree,  Massachusetts;  but 
the  latter  was  soon  merged  in  the  former.  Samuel  Waldo  first 
brought  Germans  to  his  lands  in  1742,  but  his  settlement  was  destoyed 
by  the  Indians  in  1746;  yet  he  brought  others  in  1748  and  1752  and 
founded  a  town,  at  first  called  Broad  Bay,  but  incorporated  1773  as 

1.  Census  of  N.  T.  1790   (by  counties  and  towns). 

2.  Muster  Rolls  of  N.  Y.  Provincial  Troops,  1755-64. 
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Waldoborough.1  In  1790  it  had  1,206  persons,  nearly  three-fourths  of 
about  870  being  Germans.  Frankfort  Plantation,  now  Dresden, 
Maine,  settled  by  Huguenots  in  1752,  on  the  north  part  of  Waldo's 
tract,  and  Allen2  says  included  five  German  families;  which  with 
Waldoboro  Germans,  brings  the  number  in  New  England,  1790,  to 
about  900. 

New  Jersey  had  two  small  settlements  by  Germans,  across  the 
Delaware  opposite  to  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania;  Prussian  Dunkers 
pushed  up  from  Germantown  and  formed  a  church  at  Amwell  in  the 
south  part  of  Hunterdon  county ;  and  one  small  shipload  of  Palatines 
settled  "German  Valley,"  now  Washington  township  in  the  southwest 
of  Morris  county,  and  "Rockaway,"  now  the  adjoining  township  of 
Lebanon  in  the  northwest  of  Hunterdon  county ;  the  date  usually  given 
is  1707.  German  Valley  and  Rockaway  with  "Fox  Hill,"  had  their 
first  pastor  in  1750;  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  people  at  the 
first  in  1810,  and  Pastor  Wack  confirmed  ninety-eight  persons  during 
his  pastorate  of  twenty-seven  years,  over  the  whole  region.8  Wash- 
ington township  had  1,793  population  in  1810;  the  census  schedule 
of  names,  1790,  being  burned,  the  church  records  are  the  next  resort 
to  discover  the  proportion  of  Germans ;  possibly  two  thousand  in  this 
region  and  five  hundred  scattering  elsewhere. 

The  goal  of  the  Palatine  emigration  was  Pennsylvania.  The  first 
to  arrive  there  came  by  way  of  Philadelphia  in  three  ships  in  1717, 
after  the  revulsion  of  the  pioneer  colony  of  1710  against  New  York, 
which  the  Palatines  thenceforth  shunned;  but  the  Pennsylvania  pio- 
neers reporting  favorably  to  the  home-land,  an  emigration  large  for 
those  times  began  in  1726  and  continued  until  1754,  with  renewal 
1763-1775.  The  numbers  caused  anxiety  among  the  officials  at  the 
port  of  Philadelphia,  and  they  required  the  Palatines  to  take  an  oath 
of  allegiance  and  to  register  the  names  of  male  persons,  which  in  1775 
amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  3O,ooo.4  Yet,  about  1745,  a  stream 
began  to  flow  from  Pennsylvania  into  western  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  North  Carolina,  large  until  about  1760,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  offsetting  the  immigration  by  the  emigration.  In  1766,  after 
that  had  subsided,  Benjamin  Franklin  estimates  the  population  of 
Pennsylvania  as  160,000,  and  one-third  of  it  as  German.  The  German 
immigration  to  Pennsylvania  was,  almost  without  exception  in  British 

1.  S.  L.  Miller,  Hist,  of  the  Town  of  Waldoborough,  Maine. 

2.  Allen,  in  Me.  Hist'l  Soc.  Collections,  Series  2,  v.  3,  pp.  351-379. 

3.  T.  F.  Chambers,  The  Early  Germans  of  New  Jersey,  1895. 

4.  I.  D.  Rupp,  Coll'n  of  30,000  Names  of  Immigr.  in  Pa.  1727-1776. 
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vessels,  the  larger  proportion  of  them  small  trading  vessels,  plying 
between  Rotterdam  and  Philadelphia ;  touching  on  the  way  at  Cowes, 
or  occasionally  Portsmouth,  on  the  south  coast  of  England.  On  the 
approach  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  these  trips  ceased ;  and  after  the 
war,  New  York  city  forged  ahead  in  the  carrying  trade  in  its  own 
vessels,  leading  all  other  American  ports  by  1799,  and  ever  since. 
Philadelphia  received  only  794  passengers  from  the  resumption  of 
transportation,  August  19,  1786,  to  1790;  and  at  least  eighty-six  of 
these  were  French.  A  few  families  each  year  except  1792  arrived 
until  January  5,  1808,  when  they  aggregated  7,330  from  the  beginning 
of  1790.  The  embargo  and  the  following  "war  of  1812"  stopped  im- 
migration until  1816;  but  from  that  time  New  York  had  absorbed 
the  major  part  of  passenger  traffic. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  matter  of  immigration  under  dis- 
cussion, we  turn  to  that  of  natural  increase;  and  find  by  the  censuses 
that  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  increased  less  than  two  and  one- 
half  times  in  thirty  years  after  1790,  (being  in  1820  only  1,047,507)  ; 
or  at  the  rate  of  doubling  in  twenty-four  years.  If  we  apply  this  to 
the  twenty-four  years  from  1766  to  1790,  the  result  is  106,666  Ger- 
mans in  1790  in  Pennsylvania,  by  natural  increase;  to  which  adding 
the  immigration  for  the  same  period,  using  Rupp's  copies  of  captains' 
sworn  lists  of  passengers,  which  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
larger  ships  give  numbers,  and  estimating  on  the  rest,  from  1766  to 
1775;  and  counting  EgleV  copies  of  the  names  of  all  "foreign  ar- 
rivals," from  their  resumption  until  1790,  we  have  from  the  num- 
bered eighteen  shiploads,  2,917  passengers;  and  for  the  others,  1,563 
names  of  males  on  forty-nine  vessels  of  which  thirty- four  were  small, 
carrying  from  three  to  forty  passengers  each,  probably  only  males; 
and  only  six  carried  over  seventy  male  passengers  each;  and  of  the 
names  at  least  sixty  are  not  German;  (and  though  the  complete  lists 
do  not  average  as  many  children  as  signers),  we  allow  for  women  and 
children  double  the  number  of  signers,  or  4,500  for  the  passengers  of 
these  ships,  and  add  those  landing  1786-90;  2917+4500+708= 
8125+106,  666=114,791,  or  approximately  115,000  Germans  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1790.  Morse*,  1789,  states  "Germans  compose  about 
one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania."  But  while  German 
immigration  had  fallen  to  comparative  insignificance  from  1754  on, 
the  Ulster  immigration  had  brought  the  Ulstermen  to  a  preponderance 

1.  Wm.   H.   Egle,   Names  of  Foreigners  who   took  oath   — to   Pa.    1727-1776:    Foreign 
Arrivals   1786-1808. 

2.  Morse,  American  Universal  Geography. 
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in  numbers,  especially  in  the  army,  and  in  influence  in  shaping  the 
policies  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  Revolution.  They  bounded  the 
Germans  on  the  west;  only  isolated  families  or  groups  of  Germans 
finding  their  way  into  the  basin  of  the  Allegheny  or  the  Monongahela 
river.  On  the  southeast,  the  Friends  and  Welsh  had  pre-empted 
Delaware  county,  and  Delaware  itself  was  English  tinged  with 
Swedish;  not  included  in  Penn's  charter,  it  was  practically  a  separate 
government  from  1702,  before  the  Palatine  immigration.  Connecticut 
pressed  its  chartered  rights  in  the  north  from  1757  on.  One  outlet 
remained  for  German  expansion;  southward,  along  the  Blue  Ridge; 
first  to  Frederick,  Maryland,  and  vicinity,  organized  as  Frederick 
county  in  1748,  including  Washington  county,  set  off  from  it  in  1776. 
Germans  formed  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  population  of 
Frederick  county  in  1790,  or  about  8,000;  three-tenths  of  that  of 
Washington  county,  or  about  7,800;  12  per  cent,  in  Baltimore  county, 
or  about  3,000;  and  2  per  cent,  in  Montgomery  county,  or  about  360; 
and  probably  enough  in  Alleghany  and  other  counties  to  make  20,000 
for  the  State. 

Early  they  progressed  down  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  in  Vir- 
ginia; mindful  ever  of  the  fertile  river  valleys  of  the  Palatinate,  they 
sought  such  here;  settling  in  compact  bodies  they  wedged  out  the 
Ulstermen  on  to  the  more  mountainous  and  less  fertile  lands,  west  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  from  Staunton  southwestward  be- 
tween the  Ridge  and  the  Alleghanies.  The  beginnings  of  both  were 
small,  made  by  little  groups  of  venturesome  squatters;  for  the  claims 
of  the  Six  Nations  were  not  bought  out  until  1744.  1726-28  in  Jeffer- 
son county,  1729  at  Massanutting,  from  Lancaster  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Heit's  group  from  York,  Pennsylvania,  1732  near  the  site  of 
Winchester;  1729-30,  Stover's  group  founded  Strasburg;  and  Mueller 
began  Millerstown,  now  Woodstock,  about  1740.  Though  Governor 
Spotswood's  Germanna  experiment  was  made  about  1722,  it  dispersed 
up  the  Rappahannock  after  he  left  Virginia.  According  to  the  ratio 
of  names  in  the  State  censuses  of  1783  and  1785  (the  United  States 
schedules  of  1790  for  Virginia  having  been  burned)  the  Germans  were 
about  i, 800  of  the  10,058  white  population  of  Shenandoah  county  in 
1790;  Rockingham  county,  by  the  State  census  of  1784,  Germans  by 
their  ratio  are  entitled  to  one-ninth  of  the  population,  or  825  persons  ; 
Hampshire  county,  to  slightly  more  than  7  per  cent.,  or  522  persons, 
by  the  ratio  of  the  State  census  of  1782;  Orange  county  in  that  of 
1785  had  one  German  family,  Yager;  Greenbrier  county,  which  like 
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Hampshire  is  now  in  West  Virginia,  but  then  included  also  Kanawha 
county,  has  seventeen  German  taxables  on  its  tax  lists,  1783-86,  out  of 
1,032,  a  ratio  indicating  102  persons;  the  average  being  six  persons  to 
each  family  in  the  census  of  1790.  Official  figures  and  schedules  of 
names  are  both  wanting  for  the  other  counties  from  Blue  Ridge  west- 
ward and  for  some  distance  eastward,  both  for  1790  and  for  1800; 
but  we  glean  from  numerous  histories  of  Virginia,  and  of  special 
sections,  including  Kercheval,  History  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  and 
Schuricht,  History  of  the  German  Element  in  Virginia  (1898-1900), 
claims  of  German  settlements,  which  we  examine.  Rockingham 
county  having  been  taken  from  Augusta  county  in  1778,  we  may 
reasonably  believe  had  some  Germans  in  the  portion  left,  from  which 
Rockbridge  county  was  taken  in  1830;  yet  the  statement  that  the  first 
Lutheran  church  in  Augusta  county  was  organized  in  1780,  implies 
but  small  German  population  in  this  region,  ten  years  before  the  census. 
In  like  manner  Shenandoah  county,  taken  from  Frederick  in  1772, 
probably  left  some  Germans  in  the  part  left,  also  in  Berkeley  (now 
West  Virginia),  taken  from  Frederick  the  same  year,  and  from  which 
Jefferson  county  was  taken  in  1801 ;  Clarke  county  was  take  from 
Frederick  in  1836;  Page  county  was 'taken  from  Rockingham  and 
Shenandoah  in  1831.  Berkeley  and  Jefferson  moreover  adjoined  the 
German  settlements  in  western  Maryland.  Hardy  county,  set  off 
from  Hampshire  county  in  1785,  may  have  had  a  share  of  the  few 
Germans,  but  no  considerable  settlements  of  Germans  outside  of  the 
Shenandoah  valley  appear  to  have  existed  in  1790.  Considering  the 
large  extent  of  territory  named,  the  aggregate  may  amount  to  15,000 
for  old  Virginia  and  5,000  for  West  Virginia,  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  few  thousand  Hessians  who  remained  after  1781. 

The  first  German  settlers  in  North  Carolina  were  sent  by  De 
Graffenried,  a  translation  of  whose  manuscript  is  in  the  Colonial 
Records  of  North  Carolina,  vol.  i.1  He,  with  L.  Michel,  was  taking  a 
small  company  of  Swiss,  via  Holland  and  London,  to  a  tract  he  had 
bought  in  North  Carolina.  In  London  at  this  time  (1709)  were  thou- 
sands of  Palatine  refugees,  a  body  of  whom  he  was  desired  to  take  to 
his  lands.  His  contract  says  "six  hundred  persons  of  the  said  Pala- 
tines, which  may  be  ninety-two  families,  more  or  less."  On  the  voyage 
of  thirteen  weeks,  "more  than  half  of  them  died  on  the  sea,  and  many 
after  landing;"  arriving  in  January,  sixty  or  seventy  Palatines  and 
Swiss  were  slaughtered  by  the  Tuscaroras,  September,  1711,  the 

1.     Col.   Records   of   N.   C.   vol.    1,   pagres   905-990. 
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colony  not  having  more  than  forty  men  able  to  bear  arms ;  and  Graf- 
f enried  writes  "half  the  Palatines  left  me ;"  his  colony,  Newbern,  long 
after  was  reported  as  having  only  a  few  houses.  Governor  Spots- 
wood's  "Germanna"  was  founded  1714  by  forty  families  brought  from 
this  shattered  colony,  and  he  settled  another  company  at  Germanna 
Ford,  Stafford  county ;  others  founded  New  Berne  in  Pulaski  county  ; 
thirty-two  families  (1704  and  1717)  on  the  Rapidan;  and  the  rest  in 
King  George  and  Westmoreland  counties,  all  in  Virginia.  Craven 
county,  North  Carolina,  in  which  Newbern  is  situated,  had  about  500 
Germans  in  1790.  The  real  German  immigration  seeped  down  from 
Pennsylvania  through  Virginia  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
1745  to  1760;  from  Stokes  county,  on  the  Virginia  line  (which  in- 
cluded Forsyth  county  until  1848),  southwest  through  Rowan  and 
Mecklenburg,,  the  latter  including  Cabarrus  county  until  1792.  The 
Rev.  G.  W.  Welker,  in  his  "Early  German  Reformed  Settlements  in 
North  Carolina,"  estimates  that  from  this  immigration  there  were 
15,000  Germans  in  1785  in  the  State.1  The  name-schedules  of  1790 
do  not  indicate  more  than  about  half  as  many;  Stokes  county,  about 
500;  Mecklenburg,  750;  Rowan,  2,500;  Lincoln,  originally  a  part  of 
Mecklenburg,  1,600;  Guilford,  partly  from  Rowamn,  300;  Iredell, 
from  Rowan,  100;  Randolph,  from  Guilford  and  Rowan,  200  f  scatter- 
ing, 1,000.  But  Tennessee  was  included  in  1785,  and  immigration 
thither  had  begun  some  years  before;  in  1790  it  was  enumerated  as  a 
separate  territory;  and  Kentucky  was  enumerated  separately  from 
Virginia. 

South  Carolina,  in  its  older  part,  presented  the  extreme  of  the 
feudal  form  of  the  plantation  system,  the  work  being  performed  by 
negro  slaves.  Of  66,985  population  in  the  Charleston  district  in  1790, 
slaves  furnished  50,633;  and  Beaufort  district,  extending  to  the  Sa- 
vannah river,  and  forming  the  southern  part  of  the  State  below 
Charleston  district,  had  14,236  slaves  to  4,517  whites.  Hence  few  of 
the  Germans  who  were  independent  farmers,  stopped  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  State;  about  400  in  St.  Philip's  parish  (Charleston)  and  St. 
Michael's,  about  100  in  St.  George's,  now  Dorchester  county,  and 
about  125  more  scattered  through  the  other  ten  parishes;  the  great 
body  went  to  the  Santee  to  the  northern  part  of  Orangeburg  district, 
west  of  that  river ;  the  whole  district  had  about  2,500 ;  about  800  pushed 
farther  west  into  the  "Ninety-Six"  district,  bought  from  the  Cherokees 

1.  Col.  Records  of  N.  C.  vol.  8,  pages  727-757. 

2.  The  State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  vol.  xxvi,  Census  of  1790. 
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in  1755,  about  500  being  in  Edgefield  county,  and  150  in  Newberry. 
Mr.  Pury  brought  over  from  Switzerland  about  600  French  and  Ger- 
man Swiss  in  1734-5;  but  nearly  half  died,  and  the  rest  were  in  such 
distress  and  danger  that  the  larger  cantons,  Zurich  and  Berne,  forbade 
their  citizens  to  go  to  Purysburg.  The  names  in  the  whole  Beaufort 
district  in  1790  represent  little  more  than  200  descendants.  The  north- 
ern part  of  the  State  had  practically  no  German  immigration ;  though 
Lancaster  and  Richland  counties,  in  the  Camden  district,  north  of 
the  Orangeburg  district,  received  a  few  from  thence ;  Lancaster  having 
about  200  and  Richland  100  in  1790.  About  200  were  scattered  in 
other  northern  counties.  Total  for  the  State,  4,625. 1 

The  name-schedules  of  Georgia  were  burned,  with  those  of  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  in  the  fire  at 
the  Capitol  at  Washington,  1812.  The  colony  was  the  latest,  not  being 
chartered  until  1732.  The  records  of  the  Society  for  Propagation  of 
Christian  Knowledge  show  that  they  obtained  permission  for  the 
transportation  of  the  Salzburgers,  Piedmontese,  who  had  fled  perse- 
cution to  Salzburg,  1684,  now  in  Upper  Austria,  to  settle  in  Georgia. 
They  were  about  fifty  families,  and  settled  Ebenezer,  but  a  consid- 
erable part  removed  to  Pennsylvania.  ,  Moravians,  also,  and  French 
and  German  Swiss,  settled  between  Ebenezer  and  Savannah  in  1735; 
but  the  entire  number  transplanted  during  the  corporate  existence  of 
the  Trustee,  1732-1752,  did  not  exceed  1,200  British  (including  no 
Highland  Scotchmen  and  fifty  women  and  children  settled  at  New 
Iverness  and  Darien),  and  1,000  foreigners.  The  worldly-wise  of 
that  day  attributed  the  slow  growth  of  the  colony  to  its  prohibition  of 
rum  and  the  slave  trade.  But  it  may  have  had  two  to  three  thousand 
of  German  origin  in  1790. 

By  the  foregoing  method  of  "counting  heads"  of  families  from 
the  census  of  1790  itself,  and  allowing  the  average  number  to  a  family 
for  the  United  States,  by  that  census,  namely,  six,  we  get  900+10,000 
+2,500+115,000+20,000+20,000  +  7,500  +  4,625  +  3,000  +  6,000 
(Hessians)  ;  in  round  numbers,  190,000  Germans  in  the  United  States 
in  1790;  the  counting  being  done  by  an  expert  on  (three)  censuses, 
with  an  experience  and  study  of  more  than  thirty  years  on  West- Euro- 
pean, especially  Germanic,  family  names.  To  correct  local  variation 
from  the  average,  the  ratio  of  German  heads  of  families  to  the  whole 
number  of  heads  has  also  been  applied  to  get  their  proportionate  num- 
ber of  the  local  population. 

1.    Bureau  of  Census,  Heads  of  Families  at  the  First  Census,.  .1790,  South  Carolina. 
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The  negro  population  in  1790  was  757,208;  the  white  population, 
3,172,006.  Deducting  from  the  latter  the  German  population,  the 
Huguenot,  the  Hibernian,  and  such  inhabitants  of  New  York  as  were 
not  directly  connected  with  the  races  which  settled  England,  also  the 
Welsh  and  Highland  Scotch,  respectively,  as  190,000+30,000-1-20,000 
+30,000+20,000+30,000=320,000;  leaving  in  round  numbers,  2,- 
850,000  to  the  Norse-Saxon  element.  Using  "British  stock"  to  cover 
nearly  the  same  element,  Francis  S.  Philbrick,  Ph.D.,  by  the  same 
method  arrives  at  almost  precisely  the  same  figures,  as  he  states: 
"The  family  names  on  the  registers  of  the  first  census  show  that  more 
than  90  per  cent,  of  the  white  population  was  then  of  British  stock, 
and  more  than  80  per  cent.  English.  The  Germans  were  already  near 
6  per  cent."1 

George  Tucker/  in  a  book  published  in  1843,  makes  a  careful  cal- 
culation on  the  rate  of  natural  increase  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  based  on  the  remainders  left  after  deducting  the  increase  by 
immigration,  at  each  successive  decennial  census,  from  the  total  popu- 
lation enumerated  at  each.  Though  passenger  arrivals  by  ship  to  the 
United  States  have  been  registered  since  1820,  according  to  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  in  1819,  he  is  careful  to  deduct  all  Americans  re- 
turning, and  to  add  immigrants  arriving  by  way  of  Canada  as  far  as 
he  could  ascertain  from  the  official  returns  of  British  consuls  in  the 
United  States  and  from  the  State  Department.  But  to  begin  with  the 
period  1790-1820,  he  relied  much  upon  Seybert,  who  lacked  informa- 
tion which  is  now  available,  namely,  that  immigration  practically 
ceased  from  the  early  part  of  1808,  nearly  three  years  less  than  he 
allowed  for  at  the  rate  of  6,000  a  year  for  the  period  1790-1810;  and 
that  it  was  not  resumed  after  the  War  of  1812-14,  until  1816-17,  when 
the  returns  give  for  1816,  8,000,  including  returning  Americans,  and 
for  1817,  22,240  arrivals  from  abroad,  an  accumulation  of  intending 
immigrants,  which  he  takes  as  the  basis  of  the  rate  for  1817-1820, 
but  remarks  that  less  than  10,000  arrived  in  any  year  preceding  1817, 
except  possibly  1794.  The  first  census  was  taken  as  of  the  first  Mon- 
day in  August,  1790;  the  first  embargo  was  laid  March  26,  1794,  in 
retaliation  for  injurious  British  Orders  in  Council,  1793;  and  a  non- 
importation act,  April,  1806,  and  an  embargo,  December  22,  1807, 
which,  as  futile  except  to  injure  American  commerce,  was  replaced  in 
March,  1809,  by  a  non-intercourse  act  excluding  English  and  French 

1.  Encycl.   Britan.   llth  ed.  article  "United  States." 

2.  Tucker,   Progress  of  the  U.   S.  In  Population  and   Wealth  in  Fifty  Years. 
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ships  from  our  ports,  continued  by  war.  As  the  whole  number  of  pas- 
senger arrivals  for  the  first  five  years  after  registration  began  (Octo- 
ber i,  iSiQ-September  30,  1824),  averaged  only  7,738  a  year,  and  the 
most  careful  estimate  for  the  period  1783  to  1794  is  an  average  of 
4,000  a  year,1  the  mean  of  the  period  open  to  immigration  (twenty-two 
years)  between  1790  and  1820,  even  allowing  for  the  two  "fat"  years, 
is  little  over  6,000  a  year,  aggregating  135,000  for  the  immigration 
for  the  period.  However,  Tucker's  calculation  of  rates  of  natural 
increase  for  the  two  decades,  1820-1830,  and  1830-1840,  are  based 
on  good  and  better-known  grounds,  and  show  that  rate  to  be  about 
30  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years,  on  the  population  resident  in  the  United 
States  at  the  preceding  census.  Tucker  to  complete  his  calculation  of 
population  makes  an  estimate  of  the  foreign  immigrants  and  their 
descendants  for  each  decade ;  the  third  decade  must  be  discounted  be- 
cause he  has  allowed  only  three  years'  cessation  of  immigration ;  his 
additions  by  immigrants  are  estimated:  1790-1800  as  58,000;  1800- 
1810  as  82,000;  1810-1820  as  113,400;  1820-1830  as  231,400;  1830- 
1840  as  540,000.  From  this  point  Edward  Jarvis  continues:  1840- 
1850  as  1,711,161;  1850-1860  as  2,766,495;  1860-1870  as  2,424,390, 
there  being  large  loss  of  immigration  during  the  Civil  War.  He  cal- 
culates that  in  1870  the  number  of  white,s  of  foreign  descent  was  11,- 
607,394;  and  descendants  from  native  whites  of  1790  were  21,479,595. 
Mayo- Smith2  continues  Jarvis:  1870-1880,  immigrants  and  descend- 
ants, 3,162,502;  the  immigrants  alone  being  2,944,695.  He  estimates 
the  number  of  whites  of  foreign  descent  in  1880  as  18,000,000;  and 
the  descendants  from  natives  of  1790  as  25,500,000;  and  in  a  later 
work  he  estimates  the  number  of  the  former  in  1890  as  26,000,000, 
and  of  the  latter  as  29,000,000." 

Though  the  procedure  by  decades  seems  to  furnish  closer  restric- 
tion on  serious  error,  Rossiter4  makes  a  whole-period  calculation  on  the 
native  and  foreign  elements  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  in 
the  census  of  1900,  which  returns  the  total  population  as  75,994,575- 
"Separating  from  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  in  1900, 
the  non-Caucasians  (9,185,379),  all  white  persons  having  both  parents 
foreign  (20,803,800),  and  one-half  of  those  having  one  parent  foreign 
(2,541,365),  the  remaining  43,555,250  "native"  inhabitants  comprise 
the  descendants  of  the  Americans  of  1790  plus  the  few  inhabitants  of 

1.  Encycl.  Americana,  Art.  Immigration  to  the  U.  S. 

2.  Jarvis,  In  Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  29,  pages  454-468;  and  R.  Mayo-Smith,  Emigra- 
tion and  Immigration,  1890. 

3.  R.  Mayo-Smith,  Sociology  and  Statistics,  1895. 

4.  W.  S.  Rossiter,  A  Century  of  Population,  1909. 
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annexed  territories  (which  may  be  disregarded),  and  plus  the  third 
and  higher  generations  of  foreigners  who  entered  the  United  States 
after  1790.  An  approximate  determination  is  based  either,  (i)  on 
elimination  of  the  probable  progeny  of  immigrants  since  1790;  (2)  on 
the  known  increase  of  the  whites  in  the  South  (the  foreign  element  in 
the  South  being  insignificant)  ;  or  (3)  on  the  percentage  of  natives 
of  Massachusetts  in  1900  having  native  grandfathers.  The  results 
of  computation  by  methods  I  and  2  yield  estimates  of  the  contribution 
of  foreign  stock  to  the  "native"  element  varying  by  only  1.80  per  cent. 
The  average  by  the  three  methods  gives  8,539,626  as  the  foreign  con- 
tribution, making  (by  adding  to  it  the  previous  20,803,800+2,541,365) 
31,884,791  the  total  number  of  whites  of  foreign  origin  in  1900;  and 
this  leaves  43,555,250 — 8,539,626  (foreign  of  the  third  or  higher 
generation)  =35,01 5,624  as  descendants  of  the  population  of  1790. 
As  the  whole  white  population  in  1790  (3,172,006)  is  in  proportion  to 
the  Norse-Saxon  element  (2,850,000),  so  is  the  whole  number  of  de- 
scendants of  the  population  of  I79o(=35,oi5,624)  to  the  Norse- 
Saxon  descendants  in  1900;  which  gives  the  fourth  term  31,461,015. 
Increase  to  end  of  1914  (rate  21  per  cent.)  9,176,130. 

Anderson1  in  1906  continues  Mayo- Smith's  calculation  for  the 
period  1890-1900,  but  fails  to  divide  the  number  of  persons  of  mixed 
parentage  by  two ;  and  Faust1  corrects  him,  but  figures  the  descendants 
from  the  population  of  1790,  and  immigrants  and  their  descendants 
1790-1900  as  practically  equal,  or  33,495,394  each;  the  white  popula- 
tion in  1900  being  66,990,788.  Thus  the  descendants  from  3,172,006 
whites  of  1790  have  increased  10.56  times  by  1900.  At  the  same  rate 
the  2,850,000  Norse- Saxons  of  1790  are  represented  by  30,096,000  in 
1900.  Official  rate,  10.91.  Before  advancing  into  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, it  is  well  to  calculate  the  additions  to  the  Norse-Saxon  element 
since  1790  by  immigration.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period  1790-1820, 
about  90  per  cent,  were  of  "British  stock,"  and  80  per  cent.  English, 
according  to  Philbrick;  and  in  the  decade  following  1820,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  furnished  76.5  per  cent,  of  the 
immigrants.  Hence,  as  the  Hibernians  immigrated  only  in  isolated 
instances,  we  may  reasonably  estimate  that  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the 
immigration  for  the  period  between  was  English-Lowland  by  descent, 
or  1 10,000  of  the  135,000  previously  given.  Or  if  we  accept  the  state- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  pamphlet,  "Immigration  into  the 

1.  W.  L.  Anderson,  Country  Town,  1906,  Chap.  IX. 

2.  A.  B.  Faust,  The  German  Element  in  the  U.  S.  1909.  v.  2.  Chap.  1. 
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United  States,"  that  "The  best  estimate  of  the  total  immigration  into 
the  United  States  prior  to  the  official  count  puts  the  total  number  of 
arrivals  at  not  to  exceed  250,000  in  the  entire  period  between  1776  and 
1820,"  and  distribute,  after  deducting  the  closed  years  1808  to  1816, 
and  allowing  10,000  for  1794  and  22,240  for  1817,  it  gives  250,000— 
32,240=217,160,  which  for  thirty- four  years  average  6,405  a  year, 
and  for  twenty  open  years,  1790  to  1820=128,100;  and  adding  for  the 
two  "fat"  years  32,240,  gives  160,340  for  the  period;  of  which  the 
English-Lowland,  75  per  cent.=i2O,255.  Besides  this,  the  net  natural 
increase,  or  excess  of  births  over  deaths  among  the  immigrants  during 
each  decade  is  involved,  and  not  only  the  births  and  deaths,  but  the 
number  returning  to  their  native  land,  or  emigrating  from  the  United 
States  to  other  countries,  of  which  Canada  is  the  chief.  Tucker  esti- 
mates the  number  of  immigrants  and  their  descendants  1790-1820  as 
253,400.  The  first  packet  ship  line  with  regular  sailing  was  started 
only  in  September,  1817,  between  New  York  and  Liverpool;  but  with 
the  use  of  steamships,  and  ease  of  crossing,  it  is  found  that  the  increase 
of  foreign  born  is  so  affected  by  the  foregoing  causes,  that  it  falls  far 
short  of  the  total  number  of  immigrants.  The  first  year  of  the  record 
of  passenger  arrivals  by  sea,  by  the  United  States  Government,  October 
I,  1819,  to  September  30,  1820,  gave  the  number  8,385,  already  in- 
cluded in  the  thirty-year  period  commencing  August  i,  1790.  The 
record  for  the  decade  from  the  year  ending  September  30,  1821,  to 
September  30,  1830,  for  the  successive  years,  adds  9,127+6,911  + 

6,354+7,912+10,199+10,837+18,875  +  27,342  +  22,520  +  23,322; 
total,  143,439;  the  small  immigration  for  the  first  six  years,  notwith- 
standing it  was  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  and  includes  the  opening 
of  the  Erie  canal  (1825)  strongly  corroborates  the  lower  of  the  esti- 
mates for  the  previous  thirty-year  periods,  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  census  of  1790  proved  that  the  estimate  of  the  population  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  had  been  a  considerable  overrating.  Nearly 
110,000  of  the  immigration  was  British.  Tucker  makes  the  immigrants 
and  their  descendants,  1821-30=231,400. 

The  better  materials  for  the  decade  1831-1840,  distinguish  the 
Americans  arriving  number  30,883,  from  the  foreigners,  whom 
Tucker  makes  from  returns  of  the  State  Department,  574,996;  but 
Larned  gives  the  total  599,125,  of  which  283,191  from  the  British 
Isles.  Tucker  includes  immigration  of  12,820  by  way  of  Canada,  and 
return  and  emigration  to  Canada  in  his  reckoning  making  the  whole 
net  gain  to  the  United  States  only  472,727,+  more  than  20,000  emi- 
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grants  to  Texas,  then  a  province  of  Mexico;  making  the  immigrants 
and  their  descendants  for  the  decade,  540,000,  Lamed  gives  the  im- 
migration for  the  decade  ending  1850  as  1,713,251,  of  which  1,047,763 
are  from  the  British  Isles;  and  beginning  with  1846,  largely  from  Ire- 
land. Jarvis  following  Tucker  and  making  similar  allowances,  puts 
the  immigrants  and  their  descendants  for  the  decade  at  1,71 1,161.  The 
immigration  for  the  decade  ending  1860,  according  to  Larned  is  2,- 
598,214,  of  which  1,338,093  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  Jarvis 
reckons  the  immigrants  and  their  descendants  for  this  decade  2,766,- 
495.  Larned,  for  the  decade  ending  1870,  gives  2,466,752  immi- 
grants, of  which  1,106,970  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  Jarvis, 
immigrants  and  descendants,  2,424,390.  Larned  for  the  decade  end- 
ing 1880,  has  2,944,695  immigrants,  of  which  989,163  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  Mayo-Smith,  3,162,502  immigrants  and  descend- 
ants. Larned  for  the  decade  ending  1890  has  5,246,613,  of  which 
1,462,839  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  Mayo- Smith,  2,944,695 
immigrants  and  descendants.  New  International  Encyclodedia  for 
the  decade  ending  1900  has  3,687,564;  for  the  decade  ending  1910  has 
8,795,386  immigrants.  The  official  record  of  immigrants,  1820-1916, 
has  slightly  more  than  33,000,000;  of  which  to  the  end  of  1914,  Eng- 
land furnished  3,261,532;  the  Lowland  immigration,  including  Ulster- 
men  of  Lowland  descent  will  bring  the  number  to  4,000,000.  For 
1853-1885  it  was  about  300,000  from  Scotland.  On  account  of  the 
several  variable  factors,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  calculate  the  net 
natural  increase  on  the  immigrants  during  the  decade  in  which  they 
arrived ;  but  we  may  take  the  immigration  total  at  the  end  of  the  period 
as  a  base  of  calculation  forward  to  the  present.  The  rate  of  increase 
1830  to  1840  was  32.7,  and  the  mean  rate  from  1790  to  1910  is  30.1, 
the  general  tendency  being  downward ;  hence  it  applies  better  to  estab- 
lish a  mean  for  nearest  periods  and  a  later  half;  1790-1850,  average 
34.45  per  cent,  increase.  Taking  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  base,  which 
gives  an  English-Lowland  immigration  1790-1820  as  120,255,  it  would 
double  or  gain  100  per  cent,  in  twenty-nine  years,  or  in  1849  be  240,5 10 ; 
but  for  the  period  1850-1910  it  would  require  nearly  38.8  years  to 
double,  becoming  481,020  in  1888;  to  which  adding  the  increase,  1888- 
1910,  the  amount  is  753,767.  The  next  English-Lowland  immigration, 
110,000  will  doublt  in  about  31.55  years,  that  is,  near  the  end  of  1861, 
and  again  in  1900,  becoming  440,000,  with  about  one-fourth  of  a  third 
period  to  add  in  1910,  making  550,000. 

Admitting  the  correctness  of  Tucker's  allowances,  where  he  has 
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clear  data  on  which  to  figure,  250,000  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
English-Lowland  immigration,  1830-1840,  at  a  rate  which  doubles  it  in 
about  thirty  years,  and  again  in  forty-one  years,  with  9.41  of  the  last 
amount  to  add;  total,  1,219,512. 

Figuring  in  the  same  way,  by  average  rate  for  the  period  approxi- 
mating the  period  of  doubling,  for  1840-1850,  the  English-Lowland 
has  doubled  in  1869  and  again  in  1909,  amounting  to  round  numbers 
to  1,500,000  in  1910,  for  the  immigrants  and  their  descendants.  (A 
great  influx  of  immigrants  from  Ireland,  including  those  of  Scotch 
and  English  with  those  of  Hibernian  descent,  fell  1846-50  as  a  result 
of  the  potato  famine,  the  first  cause  to  affect  appreciably  the  Celtic 
element  to  cause  emigration.  This  immigration  is  usually  lumped  with 
the  general  emigration  from  "Great  Britain  and  Ireland;"  but  here 
separated. ) 

For  the  period  1850-1860,  the  English-Lowland  immigrants  and 
their  descendants  muster  about  1,500,000  by  1910;  increasing  double, 
and  three-fourths  of  another  doubling.  (Irish  at  Climax.)  For  the 
English-Lowland  1860-1870,  double,  and  one-third,  to  1910,  or  about 
1,800,000.  For  the  English-Lowland  552,292,  decade  1870-1880, 
doubling  in  40+ years,  1,104,584  in  1910.  For  the  English-Lowland 
807,357,  decade  1880-1890,  adds  75  pen  cent.,  making  1,412,874  in 
1910.  English-Lowland  1890-1900,  increases  five-twelfths,  reaching 
973,418  in  1910.  The  latest  figures  for  the  immigration  from  England 
alone  to  the  United  States,  from  1820  to  the  end  of  1914  are  3,261,532; 
with  the  natural  increase  according  to  the  best  rates,  11,094,136  for 
England  and  Scotland  to  the  end  of  1914;  to  which  add  the  sum  of  the 
stock  of  1790  to  the  same  date,  approximately  40,000,000,  and  the  re- 
sult in  round  numbers  is  51,000,000. 

To  this  may  be  added  more  than  a  million  of  English  and  Scotch 
Canadian  stock;  1,822,377  being  enumerated  as  of  "English  stock"  in 
the  census  of  1910;  that  is,  persons  born  or  their  parents  born  of  Eng- 
lish Canadians ;  and  there  are  numbers  of  higher  generations,  especially 
grandparents;  probably  the  English-Lowland  total  is  about  1,400,000. 

It  is  proper  to  add  to  the  Norse  side  of  the  English  and  Scotch, 
the  Scandinavians  in  the  United  States,  of  whom  to  the  end  of  1914* 
2,163,056  had  immigrated,  mostly  since  1866;  from  1821  to  1850,  ar- 
rived 16,966,  and  in  the  next  decade  24,680.  There  were  1,340,659 
born  or  their  parents  born  in  Sweden  enumerated  in  the  United  States 
census  of  1910;  979,099  born  or  their  parents  born  in  Norway;  and 
nearly  300,000  of  Danish  stock  to  the  present ;  total  more  than  2,600,- 
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ooo.  These  with  the  Canadian  contingent  add  about  4,000,000  to 
51,000,000;  some  55,000,000  Norse-Saxons,  without  analyzing  out  the 
contingent  which  belongs  to  the  Saxon  side,  but  immigrate  under  the 
name  of  "Platt-Deutsch,"  "Hollanders,"  etc.  This  is  that  race  which 
after  civilization,  development,  and  enlightenment,  has,  almost  alone 
among  the  races,  become  capable  of  steering  government  clear  of  des- 
potism on  the  one  hand  and  anarchy  or  disintegration  on  the  other ;  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people;  and,  having 
successfully  established  such  a  government,  is  best  fitted  to  maintain 
and  perpetuate  it. 
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SHIRE. In  This  Chapel  Was 
Baptized,  Early  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  Obadiah  Holmes, 
Ancestor  of  Francis  Augustus 
Loveland,  and  Who  Was  Also  an 
Ancestor  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Engraving 498 

IRVING,  WASHINGTON,  PRE- 
SERVATIVE ELEMENTS  IN 
THE  WRITINGS  OF.  By 
Charles  Anson  Ingraham,  M.  D.  207 

JELLICOE,       ADMIRAL       SIR 
JOHN     R.       Portrait     From  an 
Etching  by   Francis  Dodd 41 

JENCKES  FAMILY.  See  "Love- 
land  Ancestry" 479 

JERUSALEM,  ENTRY  OF 
GENERAL  ALLENBY  INTO. 
Illustration  72 

JERUSALEM.  By  Frances  A.  B. 
Dunning.  Poem  370 

JOURNAL  OF  AMERICAN  HIS- 
TORY, The  Editorial  Direction 

5.  i87,3" 

KING  EDWARD  I.     Illustration.  127 
KING  GEORGE  V,  HIS  MAJES- 
TY.    Portrait    66 

KING  HENRY  I.    Illustration....  122 

KING  HENRY  II.     Illustration..  124 

KING  HENRY  III.    Illustration..  126 

KING  JOHN.    Illustration 125 
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KOUWENHOVEN  COAT-OF- 
ARMS.  Illustration  328 

LANGFORD  CHURCH  FROM 
THE  SOUTHEAST.  Illustra- 
tion    155 

LE  DESPENCER,  ARMS  OF. 
Engraving  in  Colors  From  a 
Painting 231 

L'ESTRANGE,  ARMS  OF.  En- 
graving in  Colors  From  a  Paint- 
ing   235 

LLEWELYN,      PRINCE     OF 
WALES,  ARMS  OF.     Engrav- 
ing in  Colors  From  a  Painting 
Front  Cover,  No.  2. 

LOOKERMANS  C  O  A  T  -  O  F  - 
ARMS.  Illustration 421 

LOVELAND  ANCESTRY.  The 
Lineage  of  Francis  Augustus 
Loveland  from  the  Lovelands  of 
Surrey  and  Oxfordshire,  and  from 
Allied  Families  of  Witter,  Cran- 
dall,  Tefft,  Jenckes,  Ballard, 
Clarke,  Reynolds,  and  Greene, 
With  an  Account  of  the  Royal 
and  Baronial  Descent  of  the 
Greenes  of  Greenes-Norton.  By 
Mabel  Thacher  Rosemary  Wash- 
burn  479 

LOVELAND  COAT-OF-ARMS. 
Engraving  in  Colors 478 

MACMURROUGH,  ARMS  OF. 
Engraving  in  Black-and-White 
From  a  Drawing 288 

MANCHESTER,  THE  ANCIENT 
COLLEGIATE  CHURCH  AT. 
Now  Known  as  the  Cathedral. 
Here  Was  Married  Obadiah 
Holmes,  and  Here  Were  Two 
Chapels  Founded  by  the  Lanca- 
shire Family  of  Hulme  or  Holmes. 
Illustration  362 

MARSHALL,  ARMS  OF.  En- 
graving in  Black-and-White  From 
a  Drawing  268 

MENOCAL,  MARIO  GAROO. 
President  of  Cuba,  Now  Serving 
His  Second  Term.  Portrait 81 


MENOCAL,  WIFE  OF  PRESI- 
DENT. Senora  Mariana  Seva 
de  Menocal.  Portrait 83 

MESCHINES,  ARMS  OF.  En- 
graving in  Black-and-White 
From  a  Drawing 273 

MONTORO,  RAFAEL.  Secretary 
of  the  Executive  Department  of 
Cuba.  Portrait 85 

MONUMENTAL  SHRINE  OF 
SAINT  THOMAS  OF  CANTI- 
LUPE,  IN  HEREFORD  CATH- 
EDRAL. This  Last  Canonized 
Saint  of  England  Was  the  Brother 
of  William,  Third  Baron  Canti- 
lupe,  Ancestor  of  the  Greenes  of 
Greenes- Norton.  Engraving  ....  496 

MORTIMORE  OF  WIGMORE, 
ARMS  OF.  Engraving  in  Black- 
and-White  From  a  Drawing 277 

NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  SO- 
CIETY, ARTICLES  OF  IN- 
CORPORATION OF  THE 

10,  192,  316 

NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  SO- 
CIETY, The  Official  Organiza- 
tion   5,187,311 

NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  SO- 
CIETY, REPORT  OF  THE 
TREASURER  OF  THE 596 

NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  SO- 
CIETY, SEAL  OF  THE.  Color 
Engraving 

Back  Cover  Nos.  i,  2,  3,      4 

NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  SO- 
CIETY, SUSTAINING  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE 169 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  AN  EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY  REVIEW 
OF  TROOPS  IN.  Colonial  Sol- 
diers Marching  Past  the  Home  of 
Their  Commander,  De  Heer  Abra- 
ham de  Peyster,  Where  They 
Were  Reviewed  by  the  Earl  of 
Bellomont,  Governor  of  New 
York.  Illustration 372 

NICOLL  COAT-OF-ARMS.  En- 
graving    419 
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NICOLL,  COLONEL  MATHIAS. 
Fac-similes  Showing  Proofs  of 
Descent 142-152,  159-  168 

•NICOLLS  COAT-OF-ARMS.  En- 
graving in  Colors  From  a  Paint- 
ing. Front  Cover,  No.  3. 

NICOLLS  FAMILY.  See  "From 
Puritan,  Huguenot,  and  Patroon"  413 

NORSE-SAXON  ELEMENT  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  THE. 
By  Joel  N.  Eno,  A.  M 570 

OLD  TRYON  HOMESTEAD  IN  ~ 
MIDDLETOWN,   CONNECTI- 
CUT, THE.     Engraving   542 

PAPIN  COAT-OF-ARMS.  Illus- 
tration   427 

PARK  COAT-OF-ARMS.  Illus- 
tration   449 

PARK  FAMILY.  See  "From 
Puritan,  Huguenot,  and  Patroon"  413 

PARLIAMENT  OF  EDWARD  I. 
From  a  Curious  Old  Print.  Illus- 
tration    128 

PASSION  PLAY,  THE.  Written 
for  the  Monday  Qub  of  Eliza- 
beth, New  Jersey,  in  the  Days 
Before  the  Prussian  Poison  Had 
Tainted  All  Germany.  This  Study 
May  Serve  to  Emphasize  the  Ex- 
tent of  the  Teuton  Evil  Which 
Has  Gathered  Even  the  Simple 
Bavarian  Peasants  Into  Its  Iron 
Claws.  By  Mary  Nicoll  Putnam  385 

PITMINSTER  CHURCH,  SOM- 
ERSETSHIRE, ENGLAND.  In 
This  Church  Alice  Gaylord  Was 
Baptized,  May  10,  1594,  and  Here 
She  Married  Richard  Treat, 
April  27,  1615.  Engraving 569 

PLANTAGENET,  ARMS  OF 
GEOFFREY.  Engraving  in 
Black-and-White  From  a  Draw- 
ing    261 

PUTNAM  COAT-OF-ARMS.  En- 
graving    431 

PUTNAM,  ERASTUS  G.  En- 
graving in  Colors  From  a  Paint- 
ing    409 


PUTNAM,  MARY  NICOLL.  En- 
graving in  Colors  from  a  Paint- 
ing ..........................  412 

REDFYNE  COAT-OF-ARMS.  Il- 
lustration .....................  450 

REDFYNE  FAMILY.  See  "From 
Puritan,  Huguenot,  and  Patroon"  413 

REMOVAL  NOTICE  ..........     12 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY.  Trial 
Balance  for  the  Period  from  Jan- 
uary I,  1918,  to  August  i,  1918.  .  596 

REYNOLDS  FAMILY.  See 
"Loveland  Ancestry"  ..........  479 

ROETERS  COAT-OF-ARMS.  Il- 
lustration 


ROETERS,  SUSANNA.  Wife  of 
Judge  Nicholas  Evertson.  En- 
graving in  Colors  From  a  Paint- 
ing ..........................  396 

ROLDAN,  FRANCISCO  DOM- 
INGUEZ.  Secretary  of  Public 
Instruction  of  the  Cuban  Cabinet. 
Portrait  ......................  98 

ROUEN  CATHEDRAL  I  N 
MOONLIGHT,  THE.  From  an 
Etching  by  Muirhead  Bone  .....  69 

SAY,  ARMS  OF.  Engraving  in 
Black-and-White  From  a  Draw- 
ing ..........................  272 

SC9TLAND,  CLAN  MAP  OF. 
Sixteenth  Century.  Illustration  .  .  327 

SEAL  OF  THOR  THE  TALL, 
SON  OF  LEOFWINE,  AND 
ANCESTOR  OF  ALL  THE 
HOUSE  OF  CRAWFORD, 
THE.  Illustration  ............  324 

SEHLY  COAT-OF-ARMS.  Il- 
lustration .....................  426 

SHREWSBURY  CASTLE.  Illus- 
tration .......................  135 

SOUTH-EAST  VIEW  OF  CHIP- 
PING NORTON  CHURCH, 
OXFORDSHIRE.  Engraving..  476 

STOUTENBOROUGH  COAT- 
OF-ARMS.  Illustration  ......  329 
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STOUTENBOROUGH  FAMILY. 
See  "Crawford  Ancestry" 333 

STUDIES  IN  THE  GAYLORD 
FAMILIES  OF  AMERICA, 
ENGLAND,  FLANDERS  AND 
NORMANDY.  By  Georgia 
Cooper  Washburn  557 

TALBOT,  ARMS  OF.  Engrav- 
ing in  Colors  From  a  Painting. .  247 

TEFFT  FAMILY.  See  "Love- 
land  Ancestry"  4 

TELLER  COAT-OF-ARMS.  Il- 
lustration   446 

TELLER  FAMILY.  See  "From 
Puritan,  Huguenot,  and  Patroon"  413 

TERRY  COAT-OF-ARMS.  Illus- 
tration   448 

THENFORD,  NORTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE. Illustration 156 

TITLE-PAGE  DESIGN  3,  185,  309,  459 

TOMB  OF  SIR  HENRY 
GREENE  AND  WIFE.  Illustra- 
tion    158 

TRYON  HOMESTEAD  IN  MID- 
DLETOWN,  CONNECTICUT, 
THE  OLD.  Engraving 542 

UNITED  STATES,  NATIONAL 
FLAGS  OF  THE.  By  George 
Sherwood  Hodgins  292 

VAN  BAAL  COAT-OF-ARMS. 
Illustration  443 

VAN  CORTLANDT  COAT-OF- 
ARMS.  Illustration  418 

VAN  CORTLANDT  FAMILY. 
See  "From  Puritan,  Huguenot, 
and  Patroon" 413 

VAN  KOUWENHOVEN  FAM- 
ILY. See  "Crawford  Ancestry"  333 

VAN  RENSSELAER  COAT-OF- 
ARMS.  Illustration  417 

VAN  RENSSELAER  FAMILY. 
See  "From  Puritan,  Huguenot, 
and  Patroon" 413 

VAN  WEELY  COAT-OF-ARMS. 
Illustration  451 

VERE,  ARMS  OF.  Engraving  in 
Black-and-White  From  a  Draw- 
ing    269 


VIEW  OF  STOCKPORT.  At 
Stockport,  in  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, Were  Married  and  Buried 
Several  of  the  Holmes  Ancestors 
of  Francis  Augustus  Loveland. 
Engraving 497 

VILLALON,  JOSE  RAMON.  Sec- 
retary of  Public  Works  of  the  Cu- 
ban Cabinet.  Portrait 97 

VINHAEGEN  COAT-OF-ARMS. 
Illustration  \\?r 

WASHINGTON  IRVING,  PRE- 
SERVATIVE ELEMENTS  IN 
THE  WRITINGS  OF.  By 
Charles  Anson  Ingraham,  M.  D.  207 

WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 
Illustration  121 

WITTER  COAT-OF-ARMS.  En- 
graving    495 

WITTER  FAMILY.  See  "Love- 
land  Ancestry" 479 

WOMEN'S  WORK  IN  THE 
WAR.  Their  Varied  Services  in 
the  Labor  Field  in  Great  Britain. 
By  Violet  Scott  James 105 

WOODHULL  COAT-OF-ARMS. 
Illustration  420 

WOODWARD  COAT-OF-ARMS. 
Illustration  430 

WOODWARD  FAMILY.  See 
"From  Puritan,  Huguenot,  and 
Patroon" 413 

WOODWARD,  FRANCES  M.  En- 
graving in  Colors  From  a  Paint- 
ing    4°S 

WOODWARD,  W.  A.    Engraving  454 

WORPLESDON  CHURCH,  AND 
SEMAPHORE.  In  the  Old 
Church  at  Worplesdon  Were  Bap- 
tized, Married,  and  Committed  to 
Burial,  at  Least  Two  Centuries' 
Generations  of  the  Loveland  Fam- 
ily. Engraving 474 

WYMINGTON  CHURCH.  Nave 
Looking  East.  Illustration 154 

WYMINGTON  CHURCH  FROM 
THE  SOUTH.  Illustration  ....  153 
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YPRES.  General  View  of  the  Ruins 
at  the  End  of  1916.  Illustration  26 

YPRES.  The  Cloth  Hall  as  it  Ap- 
peared at  the  End  of  1916.  Il- 
lustration    27 

YPRES.  The  Destroyed  Cathedral. 
Illustration  28 

YPRES.     View  of  the  Cloth  Hall 


and  Cathedral  at  the  End  of  1916. 
Illustration  29 

YPRES.  RUINS  OF.  The  Cloth 
Hall  in  the  Distance.  From  an 
Etching  by  Muirhead  Bone 30 

YPRES.  THE  EPIC  OF.  The 
Great  Battles  of  the  Famous  Sa- 
lient. By  Colonel  John  Buchan. .  17 
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